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PERSPECTIVE 

CHAPTER  I - HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  TROUBLE 

There  is  no  doubt  that  higher  education  could  use  a little  help.  On 
the  inside,  students  are  trying  to  run  universities  themselves — aiming  at 
prescribing  curricula,  grading  themselves,  hiring  and  firing  professors, 
selecting  the  president,  and  investing  the  endov/ment.  A few  of  them  are 
rioting  and  burning  and  dynamiting.  Some  are  outraging  the  hands  that  feed 
higher  education  by  violating  time-honored  rules  of  conduct,  by  sneering  at 
our  economic  system,  by  denouncing  our  military  posture,  by  laughing  at  our 
moral  system,  by  dwelling  endlessly  on  the  flaws  in  our  social  order,  and  by 
use  of  marijuana. 

On  the  outside,  trustees  are  firing  administrators  ever  more  frequently, 
legislatures  are  cutting  back  budgets  ever  more  severely,  donors  are  drying 
up,  parents  are  demanding  that  campuses  shape  up  or  else,  news  media  are 
industriously  ferreting  out  (sometimes  even  creating)  aberrant  events  on 
campuses  and  spreading  news  of  them  over  the  land,  Birchers  are  howling  for 
punishment,  and  police  and  government  troops  are  killing  and  injuring  stu- 
dents. Something  is  wrong  with  higher  education;  many  things  are  wrong. 

When  we  speak  of  higher  education  in  this  report  we  shall  mainly  use 
the  terra,  as  we  believe  most  persons  commonly  use  it,  to  refer  quite  gen- 
erally and  broadly  to  the  activities  of  colleges  and  universities.  We  in- 
clude all  campus  activities:  teaching,  research,  cultural  events,  athletics, 
dormitory  living.,  governance,  as  well  as  recent  campus  disorder  generated  by 
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student  dissatisfaction  with  higher  education.  We  include  the  immediate 
geographical  environments  of  campuses  which,  for  most  institutions,  is  a 
signif leant  part  of  campus  life.  We  include  also  the  social  and  institu- 
tional context  in  which  colleges  and  universities  function:  the  attitudes 
of  various  segments  of  society  toward  colleges  and  universities,  the  legal 
and  regulatory  environment  in  which  they  operate,  the  modes  of  financing 
them,  the  various  kinds  of  demand  for  educated  persons  and  for  certification 
of  their  levels  of  educatio.  and  the  political  ties  that  bind  their  for- 
tunes to  those  of  other  institutions. 


We  do  not  include  a great  many  other  activities  that  might  very  rea- 
sonably be  regarded  as  a part  of  higher  education.  For  example,  there  are 
numerous  enterprises  which  provide  post-secondary  education  in  the  commercial 
world;  the  commercial  telephone  directory  of  any  large  city  will  list  such 
opportunities  for  formal  education  as  the  following: 


Typing,  shorthand,  filing 
Office  management 
Driving 

Automobile  mechanics 
Airline  ground  operations 
Service  Station  operation 
Modell ing 

Computer  programming  and 
operations 

Medical  and  dental  assistants 
Contracting 

Tailoring,  knitting,  sewing,  weaving 
Violin,  piano,  organ,  guitar 
band  instruments 
Sales  training 
Flying 

Jiu  jitsu,  judo,  karate 

Photography 

Upholstery 

Nursing 


Bookkeeping , accounting 
PBX  operation 
Foreign  languages 
Airline  mechanics 
Radio  and  TV  repair 
Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  equipment 
operat ion 

Barber  and  beauty  colleges 

Welding 

Real  estate 

Bar  and  restaurant  operation 
Drawing,  painting,  sketching 
Ballroom  dancing,  ballet  dancing 
Crafts 
Law 

Diving,  skin  diving,  deep  sea 
diving 

Embalming  and  undertaking 
Stocks , bond , mortgages 
Insurance 
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Film  and  video  program  production 
Air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 
Draf  t i ng 

Printing,  bookbinding 
To  I o t ypo 
Act ing 

Jewelry  making 
Psychology,  counseling 
Ministry 
Glazier 

Police,  detective,  investigation 
Memory  training 
Merchandising,  retail  store 
management 
Acrobatics 
Chiropractic 
Interior  decorating 
Speed  reading 
Appliance  repair 
Property  management 


Radio  and  TV  station  operation 
Motel  and  hotel  operation 
Heavy  equipment  operation  (trucks 
bulldozers,  cranes,  etc.) 
Massage 

Public  speaking 

Baking,  cooking,  catering,  candy 
making 

Optometry , optician 
Bridge,  chess 

Swimming,  golf,  archery,  tennis 
horsemanship 
Machine  tool  operatioii 
Woodworking 
Lab  technician 
Civil  service  exams 
Floral  design 
Writing 

Property  appraisal 
Surveying 


W^e  have  taken  the  space  to  list  all  these  simply  to  demonstrate  that 
much  activity  is  involved  in  this  mode  of  education.  Of  course  some  of  it 
hardly  qualifies  as  post-secondary  education  but  by  and  large  it  is  geared 


to  adults  with  high  school  preparation.  How  large  this  activity  is  seems 
to  be  quite  unknown;  no  data  on  students  or  dollars  can  be  found  which  will 


permit  even  a crude  estimate  to  be  made.  Of  course  there  are  also  very 
extensive  informal  opportunities  for  higher  education  to  be  found  in 
museums,  psychological  and  counseling  clinics,  libraries,  bookstores,  news- 
papers, churches,  theaters,  etc. 

Very  extensive  post-secondary  education  takes  place  in  the  armed  forces 
which  have  developed  extremely  effective  educational  programs  for  assisting 
members  of  the  armed  forces  to  climb  career  ladders. 


Another 
world  in  the 


large  arena  of  postsecondary  education  exists  in  the  business 
form  of  on-the-job  training.  There  is,  of  course,  a great 
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deal  of  implicit  learning  associated  with  almost  any  job  as  one  moves  up  the 
omploNTTient  ladder  picking  up  new  skills  by  practice  and  by  observation  of 
fellow  workers.  But  there  is  also  a substantial  amount  of  formal  education 
in  such  matters  as  salesmanship,  merchandising,  supervision,  management, 
purchasing,  operation  of  equipment,  and  the  like.  Some  of  it  is  highly 
specific  to  the  products  and  processes  of  the  company  supplying  the  training, 
but  most  of  it  is  largely  transferable  to  other  jobs  and  correctly  identi- 
fied as  education. 

We  shall  omit  these  commercial,  military,  and  on-the-job  kinds  of 
education  from  our  further  consideration.  The  almost  total  lack  of  data 
about  them  makes  them  difficult  to  assess  and  perhaps,  in  any  case,  there 
may  not  be  much  potential  in  them  for  increasing  effectiveness  since  they 
are  largely  satisfying  iTnmediat»a,  explicit  demand. 

We  are  especially  concerned  in  this  study  with  efficiency  in  higher 
education.  The  impetus  of  the  study  came  from  the  belief  on  the  part  of  our 
sponsors  and  ourselves  that  there  is  a funding  crisis  in  education  which  will 
be  far  more  significant  to  the  long  run  future  of  higher  education  than  the 
campus  unrest  crisis  which  has  received  so  much  attention  in  the  press  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  funding  crisis  has  arisen  because  higher  education 
has  grov;n  to  demand  an  extremely  large  segment  of  the  public  budget  for  the 
simple  reason  that  more  and  more  youths  are  going  to  college.  At  the  same 
time  other  demands  on  the  public  budget  are  also  growing  rapidly  as  a result 
of  vastly  increased  public  expectations  for  health  and  welfare  services. 

We  do  not  believe  that  higher  education  can  compete  as  effectively  in  the 


future  as  it  has  in  the  past  for  public  funds  vis  a vis  these  expectations. 

We  believe  that  demands  for  new  public  services  such  as  environmental  control 
will  further  squeeze  the  higher  education  budget.  It  is  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  this  report,  then,  that  funds  for  higher  education  will  not 
increase  as  rapidly  as  student  enrollment  will  increase.  As  a result  we 
expect  that  higher  education  will  soon  find  itself  forced  to  operate  with 
fewer  dollars  per  student  and  that  society  will  soon  face  the  prospect  that 
the  quality  of  higher  education  may  decrease.  We  take  it  as  given  that 
quality  will  decrease  if  efficiency  cannot  be  increased  to  offset  the  de- 
crease in  resources.  In  very  brief  terms,  this  study  is  concerned  with 
exploring  ways  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  higher  education. 

We  endeavored  to  limit  the  exploration  by  deciding  at  the  outset  that 
we  would  not  assess  every  idea  for  improving  efficiency  but  would  confine 
our  attention  to  those  ideas  that  had  promise  of  producing  very  substantial 
increases  in  efficiency.  We  believe  that  we  have  not  overlooked  any  such 
promising  idea  and  take  the  position  that,  if  we  have  not  evaluated  a given 
idea,  then  that  idea  would  likely  produce  only  minor  increases  in  efficiency. 

The  financial  crunch  is  the  big  trouble  that  higher  education  finds 
itself  in  but  we  shall  also  be  concerned  in  this  study  with  the  other  troubles 
having  to  do  with  campus  unrest  and  with  society’s  discontent  with  higher 
education.  These  troubles  are  all  related  and  analysis  of  one  of  them  can 
point  the  way  to  relieving  another  of  them. 

We  tend,  in  this  study,  to  put  most  of  the  blame  for  higher  education’s 
troubles  on  institutions  of  higher  education  themselves,  some  of  it  on 
society  at  large,  and  relatively  little  of  it  on  students.  Institutions  of 
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higher  education  have  become  sadly  disconnected  from  society;  they  are  doing 
things  they  should  not  be  doing  and  they  are  not  doing  things  that  badly  need 
doing;  that  is,  they  are  misapplying  their  resources,  and  society,  knowing 
something  should  be  done  but  not  sure  v;hat,  is  reducing  those  resources. 

That  is  perfectly  understandable  strategy  in  the  circumstances  and  it  will 
probably  continue  until  society  is  convinced  that  higher  education  is 
carrying  out  its  mission  more  in  accord  with  society's  expectations. 

Great  changes  must  take  place  in  both  education  and  in  society  if  educa- 
tion is  to  serve  society  well.  But  education  must  take  the  lead  and  must  go 
much  more  than  halfway  in  making  these  changes  because  it  is  the  creature 
of  society  and  because  it  must  bear  most  of  the  responsibility  for  having 
gotten  out  of  touch  with  society's  requirements  as  conceived  by  those  who 
control  the  flow  of  resources  to  higher  education. 

How  did  this  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  come  about?  Partly  it  seems 
CO  have  been  a natural  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  educational  institu- 
tions. There  was  a time  when  colleges  and  universities  dealt  only  with 
a small  fraction  of  college  age  youth — the  fraction  often  referred  to  as 
the  elite  together  with  some  who  aspired  to  join  the  elite  and  could  obtain 
support  for  the  expensive  process  of  advanced  study.  The  elite  were  supposed 
to  be  introduced  to  elegance  and  intellectualism;  they  were  supposed  to 
learn  the  classics;  they  were  supposed  to  learn  a couple  of  foreign  languages 
they  V7ere  supposed  to  become  connoisseurs  of  art,  music,  architecture  and 
wine;  they  were  supposed  to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  of  Western 
Europe  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  same  region  from  Grecian  time  to  the 
present;  in  short,  they  were  supposed  to  become  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
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This  ancient  image  of  the  educated  man  still  seems  to  make  much  sense  to 
college  professors  and  they  still  insist  on  a certain  amount  of  this  sort  of 

acculturation.  It  makes  less  sense  to  society  and  it  makes  very  little 

» 

sense  to  undergraduates;  even  so,  many  students  educated  in  this  classical 
fashion  will  graduate  and  go  out  to  become  operators  of  gas  stations,  gath- 
erers of  juicy  news,  hucksters  of  cosmetics,  and  peddlers  of  fried  chicken. 
Of  course  these  occupations  were  chosen  to  emphasize  the  incongruity  but 
would  it  have  been  a great  deal  less  if  we  had  chosen  to  name  more  essential 
occupations  of  a highly  organized  technological  society;  engineering, 
management,  medicine,  law,  finance,  chemistry,  economics? 

The  fundamental  contradiction  is  this:  the  conditions  of  our  society 
tend  to  send  increasing  proportions  of  youths  to  college;  colleges  are 
desperately  clinging  to  hoary  ideas  about  what  ought  to  be  taught,  ideas 
which  are  outmoded  even  for  the  elite  and  are  hopelessly  inappropriate  for 
the  multitude.  Naturally  the  students  are  uninterested  in  much  of  this 
stuff  and  exercise  great  ingenuity  to  escape  it.  Naturally  they  are  bored. 
Naturally  they  are  raising  some  hell.  Naturally  they  are  poking  around  for 
skeletons  in  society *s  moral  closet  to  rationalize  the  hell-raising.  The 
hell-raising  will  stop  when  they  become  interested  in  their  college  work  and 
it  does  not  have  to  be  terribly  fascinating,  just  slightly  interesting,  just 
a little  closer  to  what  students  would  like  to  learn,  just  a bit  more  rele- 
vant to  today’s  world  and  to  what  they  expect  to  be  doing  after  they  leave 
college,  just  a trifle  more  flexible  so  that  programs  can  be  adapted  to  the 
preferences  of  the  students  that  have  enrolled  in  them. 
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Wliy  has  the  curriculum  been  permitted  to  drift  over  the  years  to  the 
point  that  tremendous  numbers  of  students  are  alienated?  We  believe  that 
it  came  about  as  a result  of  a fundamental  defect  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  univ^ersit ies ; there  is  an  inevitable  conflict  of  interest 
between  faculty  and  students  which  is  adjudicated  almost  entirely  by  faculty 
alone.  Being  human,  the  faculty  naturally  settles  these  conflicts  in  its 
own  favor.  The  conflict  comes  about  over  how  faculty  members  spend  their 
time.  Students  want  them  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  teaching,  organ-* 
izing  relevant  curricula,  preparing  excellent  lectures,  and  patiently  coun- 
seling students  who  need  special  help.  Faculty  members,  by  and  large,  prefer 
to  spend  their  time  doing  research  and  publishing  papers  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  world's  store  of  knowledge  (and  incidentally  gain  prestige  in 
professional  circles) , writing  books  in  order  to  transmit  knowledge  to  the 
public  (and  incidentally  to  collect  royalties) , giving  public  lectures  for 
the  same  reason  (and  incidentally  collecting  honoraria) , serving  as  con- 
sulting experts  to  corporations  and  government  agencies  in  order  to  keep 
one's  teaching  and  research  relevant  (and  incidentally  to  collect  con- 
sulting fees) , serving  in  advisory  capacities  to  civic  and  legislative 
bodies  in  order  to  pay  one's  debt  to  society  (and  incidentally  to  enhance 
one's  public  image).  If  a faculty  member  puts  his  mind  to  it,  it  is  not 
hard  to  justify  short-changing  students  in  order  to  engage  in  these  reward- 
ing activities;  in  fact  one  can  sometimes  persuade  himself  that  he  is  not 
short-changing  students  at  all  but  simply  creating  for  future  students  a 
more  capable  and  prestigious  professor;  that  is,  he  will  make  it  up  later 


to  other  students. 


Neither  society  nor  higher  education  has  come  to  grips  with  the  public 
policy  that  is  sending  the  majority  to  college.  Certainly  the  policy  makes 
sense  from  one  point  of  view.  The  world  is  becoming  more  complicated,  govern- 
ment is  becoming  more  complicated.  The  simple  business  of  living  requires 
people  to  sign  elaborate  leases,  undertake  still  more  elaborate  installment 
contracts,  deal  with  experts  whom  they  cannot  evaluate  but  must  employ  to 
repair  and  maintain  elaborate  machinery,  comprehend  various  risks  and  appraise 
insurance  policies  which  ameliorate  those  risks  in  various  ways  and  fail  to 
do  so  in  other  ways  described  at  length  in  legal  terminology,  understand  the 
income  tax  laws  sufficiently  to  stay  out  of  jail,  and  so  on.  People  really 
can*t  cope  competently  with  the  ordinary  problems  of  daily  living  without 
some  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand,  who  is  going  to  mop  the  floors, 
scrape  up  the  dishes,  unclog  the  toilets,  and  collect  garbage?  College 
graduates,  naturally,  if  everybody  is  going  to  college.  Some  students  have 
grasped  this  simple  conclusion  but  higher  education  has  not.  Higher  ed- 
ucation gaily  chases  growth.  It  delights  in  booming  enrollments,  growing 
budgets,  increasing  staff,  and  building  new  campuses  just  like  the  old 
campuses.  It  behaves  as  every  other  mindless  bureaucracy  behaves — proli- 
ferating its  activities,  consolidating  its  authority,  extending  its  domain 
at  every  opportunity  with  no  thought  of  the  consequences,  b.aving  no  doubt 
that  whatever  it  does  is  good  and  good  for  everybody. 

Having  a program  ill  suited  to  the  masses  and  yet  having  recruited  the 
masses,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  obvious  options;  change  the  program  or 
reduce  the  clientele.  We  assume  in  this  report  that  the  latter  option  is  not 
feasible.  Our  whole  post  World  War  II  society  has  turned  on  the  idea  that 
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practically  everybody  should  go  to  college;  higher  education  cannot  very 
well  turn  it  off.  That  would  require  that  a line  separating  the  elite  from 
the  ranks  be  drawn.  Civilization  has  been  hard  at  work  erasing  such  lines 
for  centuries;  we  are  not  likely  to  reverse  that  process.  In  the  United 
States  the  line  having  to  do  with  access  to  higher  education  has  been  vir~ 
tually  erased  and  we  can  be  rather  certain  that  the  candidates  for  the  ranks 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  redrawn.  Thus  we  shall  not  consider  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a good  case  could  be  made  for  doing  so. 

We  assume,  then,  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  practically  every- 
body will  be  going  to  college.  (By  everybody  we  mean  the  great  majority  of 
youths.  Some  responsible  planners  have  suggested  that  the  proportion  may 
rise  to  80%  during  the  next  decade.)  If  that  is  the  case,  then  colleges  must 
prepare  people  for  every  legitimate  occupation — truckdriver,  for  example. 

That  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  Which  of  our  youth  should 
be  prepared  for  truck  driving?  What  should  they  learn?  Wliat  satisfactions 
are  there  in  the  career  that  can  be  enhanced  by  education  to  the  extent  that 
some  people  can  be  quite  satisfied  with  it  for  some  period  of  time?  What 
time  period  are  we  thinking  about?  What  are  natural  career  ladders  for 
truck  drivers  to  follow  when  they  leave  truck  driving?  What  other  careers 
feed  into  these  same  career  ladders?  What  kind  of  balance  is  there  in  these 
flows?  What  are  the  implications  for  counseling  and  curricula  if  there  are 
imbalances?  Higher  education  has  a gigantic  job  on  its  hands  preparing  the 
youths  of  America  for  satisfying  roles — all  those  youths  that  it  helped 
lure  into  its  halls  with  promises  it  would  do  just  that — promises  it  made 
not  only  to  students  but  to  parents,  legislators,  congressmen,  and  taxpayers. 


it  slioiilu  bi.“  reasonably  clear  that  higher  education  is  not  going  to 
make  trucK  .^riving  infeiiectually  attractive.  What  higher  education  can  do 
is  prepare  persons  to  lead  interesting  and  effective  lives  whether  or  not 
they  have  to  earn  a living  by  driving  a truck.  A great  many  college  educated 
persons  today  are  finding  themselves  with  no  better  option  for  a livelihood 
and  in  the  future  their  number  will  increase*  The  meaning  of  their  lives  will 
therefore  have  to  derive  from  other  activities  than  their  jobs.  Their  real 
careers  may  be  in  activities  quite  outside  their  jobs  in  such  endeavors  as 
politics,  public  service,  arts,  sports,  education  and  so  on.  Higher  educa— 
tion  must,  therefore,  prepare  them  for  such  careers  and  must  also  see  to  it 
that  they  find  it  quite  acceptable  that  their  real  concerns  may  not  be  related 
to  their  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood.  The  matter  of  elitism  and  the  asso- 
ciation  of  certain  jobs  with  the  elite  is  explored  further  in  Chapter  4. 
Throughout  the  report  we  use  the  word  career  to  refer  to  one’s  primary  en- 
deavor in  life;  it  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  his  job. 

>Iany  of  our  college  students  are  already  persuaded  that  elitism  is 
doomed.  They  go  about  looking  like  bums  but  demanding  to  be  treated  with 
digniuy  and  to  be  judged  by  their  character — not  their  appearance.  One  of 
their  several  aims  in  adopting  this  appearance  is  to  persuade  society  that 
people  who  cannot  afford  attractive  clothes  and  people  holding  jobs  that 
require  them  to  get  dirty  must  be  treated  with  dignity  and  judged  by  their 
character — not  by  their  appearance.  These  students  may  well  be  on  the  right 
track;  if  so,  society  and  education  have  quite  a long  way  to  go  to  catch  up 
with  them.  Education  has  quite  a huge  job  ahead  of  it  if  it  is  going  to 
bring  society  around  to  their  point  of  view,  if  it  is  going  to  attempt  to 
destroy  status  and  privilege  wherever  they  occur  in  society.  It  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  try  if  everybody  is  going  to  college. 
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Once  we  are  persuaded  that  most  youths  will  be  flowing  from  high  schools 
through  higher  education  into  adult  life,  we  can  begin  to  think  rationally 
about  financing  higher  education,  about  curricula,  about  selection  processes, 
about  how  much  higher  education  people  need,  about  the  higher  education 
tracking  system  (universities,  state  colleges,  community  colleges),  about 
certification  (grades  and  degrees),  about  serving  society,  and  about  life 
styles.  In  these  terms  it  will  become  easy  to  see  why  higher  education  is 
in  trouble  and  hence  easy  to  generate  some  alternative  arrangements  which 
have  some  promise  of  getting  it  out  of  trouble* 

PLAN  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  study  used  a team  of  faculty  members  and  graduate  students  to  seek 
out  and  evaluate  promising  ideas  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  higher 
education*  The  search  for  ideas  and  for  information  about  them  was  accom- 
plished mainly  by  literature  surveys  but  also  by  interviews  and  by  carrying 
out  a mail  survey  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education* 

Our  general  strategy  was  to  organize  the  project  work  in  three  phases* 

In  the  first  we  would  examine  a host  of  ideas  and  changes  that  have  been 
proposed  for  increasing  efficiency  and  make  a preliminary  judgement  about 
each  as  to  whether  or  not  it  had  real  potential  for  bringing  about  a large 
increase.  In  the  second  phase  we  would  embark  on  a thorough  appraisal  of 
the  selected  ideas  by  combing  the  literature  and  carrying  out  interviews  with 
higher  education  administrators  and  with  research  workers  in  higher  education. 
In  the  third  phase  we  would  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  most  promising  ideas 
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into  one  or  raore  self-eonsi stent  models  of  higher  education  which  might  be 
substantially  more  oificient  than  the  one  that  exists  noxv  in  the  United 
States . 

At  the  end  of  the  first  phase,  eighteen  possible  changes  for  higher 
education  had  been  selected  for  intensive  examination;  they  were  the 
f olio  -,’ing : 

Eliminate  curricular  material.  This  category  refers  to  eliminating 
duplicated  material,  historical  accretions  of  little  current  signifi- 
cance, and  various  cultural  requirements  that  seem  to  have  lost  support, 
and  to  reducing  the  number  of  years  required  for  certain  kinds  of 
professional  training. 

Add  new  curricula.  New  curricula  have  been  proposed  to  meet  current 
urgent  social  need  (increase  relevance).  They  would  relate  to  personal 
development,  awareness,  sensitivity,  life  style,  personal  value  systems, 
coT^imunal  living,  community  affairs,  and  problem-oriented  courses 
dealing  with  critical  social  issues. 

Eliminate  certification  and  grading.  These  are  not  educational  acti- 
vitiesj  the  burden  of  evaluation  of  students  might  be  shifted  to 
those  agencies  (business,  government,  graduate  schools)  that  desire 
the  evaluation. 

Reorganize  students  and  faculty.  Students  could  be  given  substantial 
teaching  responsibility.  (The  best  way  to  learn  is  to  teach.) 

Increase  hardware  and  self-instruction.  Efficiency  can  be  increased 
by  teaching  machines,  computers,  mechanized  information  systems, 
television,  films,  and  the  like. 

Fragment  courses.  This  proposal  contemplates  that  most  courses  would 
be  very  short  (two  to  four  weeks)  and  many  would  be  mechanized.  Com- 
puters can  handle  registration  and  scheduling  problems  tha't  would  arise. 
Object  is  to  give  a student  wide  opportunity  to  chart  a personal  path 
toward  his  chosen  educational  objectives  (which  path  may  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  usual  sequences  open  to  him  for  obtaining  a B.A.) 
and  to  enable  him  to  om?  t those  parts  of  present  prerequisites  that 
are  not  essential  so  that  he  can  reach  the  objectives  in  minimal 
elap,  ed  time  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Promote  consortia.  Economize  by  persuading  neighboring  institutions  not 
to  offer  all  curricula  with  small  demand  but  to  split  them  up  among  each 
other.  Include  joint  use  of  libraries,  computers,  expensive  laboratories, 
etc . 
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Transfer  training  to  other  institutions.  In  business  organizations 
and  government  agencies  practical  kinds  of  training  might  be  done 
more  effectively  than  institutions  of  higher  education.  . Industries 
that  enable  and  encourage  people  to  grow  might  be  given  tax  breaks. 

Integrate  educatio:.  and  work  experience.  Such  integration  is  inten- 
ded to  better  connect  a personas  education  to  his  career  and  to  en- 
courage a pattern  for  continuing  education  which  may  reduce  obsole- 
s cence . 

Increase  student  participation  in  administration.  Intended  to  increase 
orientation  of  college  education  toward  the  future  and  to  improve  stu- 
dent motivation. 

Increase  teaching  rewards.  Improve  the  teaching  image  relative  to  the 
research  image  and  hence  stimulate  greater  attention  to  the  quality  of 
teaching. 

Channel  a larger  proportion  of  tax  revenue  into  institutions  via  students 
Would  be  done  by  tax  supported  scholarship  and  loan  programs  with  the 
intent  of  increasing  student  influence  on  higher  education  as  a counter- 
force to  bureaucratic  inertia. 

Improve  management.  Application  of  management  science,  mechanized  in- 
formation systems,  program  budgeting  and  the  like  to  increase  efficiency 
of  university  operations. 

Concentrate  on  learning  tools.  Minimize  efforts  to  transfer  factual  in- 
formation into  the  student’s  head.  The  intent  is  to  transform  the  stu- 
dent as  rapidly  as  possible  into  his  own  teacher. 

Match  students  better  with  colleges.  Reduce  apathy,  disorientation  and 
number  of  dropouts  by  better  guidance  and  channeling  methods. 

Increase  student  body.  Enroll  more  students  and  retain  longer  those  that 
do  enroll.  Intended  to  increase  efficiency  under  the  assumption  that 
marginal  cost  will  be  smaller  than  average  cost. 

Set  up  campus  student  information  systems.  Information  would  generally 
help  students  get  ahead  of  the  system  by  supplying  them  with  accurate 
appraisals  of  each  faculty  member  and  each  course  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tices of  departments  and  officials.  Intended  to  help  weed  out  weak 
courses  and  weak  staff  members. 

Introduce  classroom  without  walls.  Offer  most  freshmen  and  many  higher 
level  courses  over  a nationwide  TV  network  and  give  credit  by  examination 
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Some  of  these  fell  by  the  wayside  as  they  began  to  look  less  promising 
on  closer  examination  or  as  very  little  definitive  evidence  could  be  found 
for  appraising  them;  others  were  combined.  The  final  outcome  of  our  consider- 
ation of  them  appears  in  Part  III. 

The  greatest  deviation  from  the  original  plan  of  the  study  was  steady 
abandonment  of  quantification  and  ever  more  reliance  on  judgment.  In  the 
beginning  we  had  high  hopes  of  bringing  together  data  which  would  support  and 
perhaps  even  give  crude  estimates  of  increases  in  efficiency  that  might  result 
from  certain  changes  in  higher  education.  Also  in  the  beginning  some  of  us 
had  a distinct  dollar  and  cents  orientation,  an  idea  that  higher  education 
might  usefully  be  examined  as  a production  process  (despite  the  obvious  limit- 
ations of  that  view  of  its  function) , an  inclination  to  try  to  look  at  the 
efficiency  of  the  institutions  in  somewhat  the  way  that  boards  of  directors 
look  at  the  efficiency  of  corporations.  We  drifted  farther  and  farther  from 
this  posture  and  finally  gave  it  up  altogether;  partly  that  occurred  because 
useful  data  were  very  scarce  but  mostly  we  did  so  because  we  became  convinced 
that  the  real  opportunities  for  increased  efficiency  lay  in  quite  radical  re-' 
arrangements  of  higher  education  for  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  find  data 
in  any  case.  We  shall  explore  in  Chapter  3 the  complications  of  specifying 
what  comprises  efficiency,  at  which  time  it  will  become  much  clearer  why  we 
were  forced  to  give  up  any  idea  of  actually  calculating  efficiencies. 

The  report  itself,  in  the  six  brief  chapters  of  Part  I,  lays  out  some 
background  information  about  the  study,  something  of  the  context  we  adopted 
for  the  study  in  the  sense  of  limitations  and  of  underlying  assumptions,  our 
major  recommendations,  and  some  thoughts  about  tactics  that  might  help 
achieve  some  of  the  recommendations.  We  cannot  claim  that  the  body  of  the 
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report  supports  the  recommendations  very  well  although  it  does  to  some 
degree;  primarily,  though,  the  recommendations  are  simply  our  judgments 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  after  struggling  mentally  with  that  problem  for  a 
year  and  a half.  One  thing  we  can  vouch  for,  the  study  did  make  a dif- 
ference in  our  thinking.  Not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  would  we 
have  put  do\^ai  that  set  of  recommendations  in  the  early  days  of  the  study. 

As  we  dug  deeper  and  deeper  into  what  higher  education  was  doing  and  not 
doing,  why  students  were  attending  and  yet  were  alienated,  and  what  society’s 
rationale  was  for  supporting  higher  education,  we  came  to  believe  that  its 
role  in  society  must  be  changed  radically.  The  general  tenor  of  the  recom- 
mendations is  to  advocate  spreading  the  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  over  a much  larger  segment  of  the  population  and  a much  wider 
range  of  human  endeavors,  but  they  contemplate  that  no  more  resources  will 
be  required  because  technology  can  make  higher  education  more  efficient 
and  because  we  advocate  that  the  average  amount  of  higher  education  per 
person  be  reduced  and  scattered  through  their  careers. 

Part  II  of  the  report  presents  six  abbreviated  models  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  were  produced  by  the  staff  in  an  effort  to  devise  systems  of  higher 
education  that  might  be  improvements  over  the  present  system.  The  -original 
purpose  of  undertaking  construction  of  the  models  was  to  take  account  of  the 
inter-actions  between  promising  innovations  and  changes. 

There  are  six  of  these  models  and  they  make  no  pretense  of  being 
mutually  consistent;  they  are  simply  directed  to  improving  higher  education 
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along  different  paths  and  assume  that  we  shall  need  in  the  future  an  even 
greater  variety  than  we  have  now.  One  of  them  is  a slightly  modified  and 
idealized  library;  one  describes  a university  especially  designed  to  serve 
the  urban  complex;  another  explores  the  ways  in  which  modern  electronic 
technology  might  contribute  to  learning;  another  simply  explores  the  con- 
sequences of  attaching  a different  administrative  philosophy  to  existing 
institutions;  another  explores  the  use  of  institutions  other  than  colleges 
and  universities  for  learning;  another  combines  some  of  these  ideas  and 
attempts  a crude  calculation  of  how  much  they  might  increase  effectiveness 
of  higher  education. 

Part  III  presents  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  eighteen 
changes  we  selected  as  having  real  potential  for  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  higher  education.  The  primary  method  of  appraisal  was  to  make  an  exten- 
sive literature  search,  but  we  also  interviewed  a number  of  research  workers 
and  a number  of  university  officials  in  order  to  get  first  hand  impressions 
of  promising  experiments  and  research.  We  also  carried  out  a mail  survey 
of  all  institutions  of  higher  education  to  investigate  management  effective- 
ness and  to  seek  out  innovations.  In  addition  we  did  an  interview  survey 
of  private  colleges  in  California  to  take  out  insurance  against  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  literature  survey  and  mail  survey  might  overlook  innovative 
ideas  that  were  being  thought  about  but  had  not  yet  appeared  in  print  or  in 
practice.  We  also  carried  out  a brief  cost  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
one  university  in  order  to  see  whether  any  clues  could  be  found  there  that 
might  lead  to  ideas  for  more  efficient  operation. 
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PHILOSOPHY  UNDERLYING  THE  STUDY 


During  the  course  of  the  study  there  was  developed  a somewhat  frag- 
mentary philosophy  of  higher  education  and  its  role  in  society.  It  came 
about  unintentionally  and  was  largely  unrecognized  until  the  end  of  the 
project.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  forced  to  develop  by  several  circumstances 
surrounding  the  study.  One  of  them  was  the  presence  on  the  team  of  three 
young  persons  who  were  quite  dissatisfied  with  higher  education’s  role  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo  and  who  were  continually  raising  questions  about 
the  social  ineffiency  of  higher  education  resulting  from  what  they  believed 
to  be  its  inhibition  of  social  adaptation.  Another,  partly  arising  out  of 
the  first,  was  the  greatly  extended  notion  of  efficiency  that  developed  as 
we  kept  rejecting  simpler  ideas  of  efficiency  as  misleading.  We  thus 
pushed  ourselves  back  to  fundamentals — back  to  ’’What  is  the  purpose  of  it 
all  anyway?"  A third  circumstance  was  the  lack  of  existing  information 
or  our  inability  to  develop  needed  information  on  the  basis  of  which 
decisions  could  be  made  about  proposed  changes  in  higher  education.  We 
were  therefore  constrained  to  make  many  decisions  subjectively  and  the 
aggregate  of  such  decisions  revealed  at  least  a partial  underlying  con- 
sistency which  we  shall  describe  here.  It  is  basically  an  egalitarian, 

s tudent— or iented  philosophy.  We  hope  it  will  help  the  reader  see  a little 
more  unity  than  might  otherwise  be  apparent  in  the  report. 

We,  and  others,  have  observed  that  there  is  rampant  discrimination 
in  the  job  market  against  people  who  have  lesser  amounts  of  education.  The 
discrimination  is  bolstered  by  the  obvious  fact  that  educated  persons  tend 
to  perform  better  than  uneducated  persons.  But  there  is  altogether  too 
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rigid  a failure  to  make  allowance  for  exceptional  persons  who  through 
ability  and  experience  can  perform  well;  they  are  denied  access  to  positions 
they  can  easily  fill  purely  on  grounds  that  they  have  insufficient  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  persons  with  a college  degree  and  little  ability  find 
wide  access  to  higher  status  entries  into  employment.  The  net  result  is 
that  persons  who  can  afford  the  cost  of  a college  education  can  purchase, 
so  to  speak,  desirable  positions  in  the  employment  ladder  which  are  barred 
to  persons  who  cannot  afford  a college  education.  We  believe  that  this 
basic  injustice  generates  destructive  tensions  in  our  society  which  can 
only  become  more  serious  as  awareness  of  it  grows.  Tlie  injustice  was 
greatly  magnified  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
privilege  enabled  one  to  purchase  also  four  years  of  draft  deferment.  It 
is  one  fundamental  tenet  of  our  philosophy  that  ac9ess  to  higher  education 
must  not  rest  on  financial  qualification. 

It  is  another  fundamental  tenet  that  access  to  higher  education  should 
not  rest  on  intellectual  qualification  as  usually  determined  by  high  school 
performance  and  scores  on  entrance  examinations.  The.  reason  is  that  under- 
privileged segments  of  society  are  distinctly  handicapped  by  these  criteria. 
The  public  school  system  is  thoroughly  dominated  by  middle  and  upper  class 
cultures  which  inevitably  put  working  class  cultures  and  most  minority 
cultures  at  the  foot  of  the  educational  ladder.  It  is  done  innnocently, 
for  the  most  part,  without  malice  or  intent,  but  it  is  done.  The  under- 
privileged are  subtly  channeled  away  from  higher  education  and  into  less 
desirable  occupations. 
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As  a matter  of  simple  justice,  we  believe  that  these  channeling 
procedures  and  the  advantages  of  wealth  must  no  longer  control  access  to 
higher  education.  We  submit  that  the  sole  criterion  for  access  must  be 
motivation.  Anyone  who  desires  higher  education  should  get  it  freely  and 
easily.  Outcomes  for  most  young  people  may  not  change  a great  deal;  the 
v^ealthy  and  the  culturally  privileged  will  certainly  have  definite  advan- 
tages in  any  case.  But  the  underprivileged  must  be  given  a much  better 
chance  than  they  now  have  to  escape  their  underprivileged  status.  Society 
will  benefit,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  by  the  upward  mobility  of  able  persons 
who  will  be  prepared  to  serve  society  more  effectively,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, society  will  benefit  by  removing  a cancerous  source  of  frustrations 
from  itself. 

We  believe  that  it  is  an  extremely  distorted  preparation  of  young  people 
to  inflict  sixteen  years  of  continuous  formal  education  upon  them.  The 
requirement  of  a college  degree  for  entry  into  the  higher  status  occupa- 
tions ensures  that  youth  will  be  scandalously  overexnosed  ro  one  social  insti- 
tution and  scandalously  underexpcsed  to  all  other  institutions  of  society 
that  they  must  live  with  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  That  is  obviously 
not  balanced  education.  Youths,  even  in  grade  school,  and  surely  in  high 
school  must  regularly  participate  in  the  world  of  work  and  perform  public 
service;  in  doing  so  they  should  rotate  through  a great  variety  of  jobs 
and  social  tasks  in  order  to  obtain  wide  first-hand  experience  with  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  To  immediately  pile  four  more  years  of  expo- 
sure to  formal  education  on  top  of  high  school  is  patently  absurd  to  most 
college  students;  the  military  draft  and  the  normal  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, however,  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  anything  more  sensible. 


We  believe  that  individuals  are  unique  and  must  have  uni.que  educa- 
tional experiences  in  the  choice  of  which  they  have  the  final  say.  We 
shall  not  speculate  about  how  soon  a child  should  have  a significant  voice 
in  his  own  curriculum;  excellent  authorities  can  be  found  who  will  declare 
that  kindergarten  ±rj  not  too  early.  We  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  a 
person  of  college  age  can  make  these  decisions  for  himself  better  than 
anyone  else.  He  could  make  still  better  decisions  if  his  experience  had 
not  been  narrowly  confined  to  educational  institutions  alone.  He  would 
probably  insist  on  it  if  he  had  some  outside  experience;  as  it  is,  he 
knows  about  the  outside  only  by  hearsay  and  hence  has  little  basis  for 
challenging  the  declarations  of  education  about  what  he  should  learn.  His 
education  is,  as  a result,  not  well  designed  to  suit  his  particular  talents 
and  interests.  We  strongly  support  extensive  counseling  and  the  provision 
of  students  with  comprehensive  information  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
various  courses  of  action,  but  they  must  make  the  final  decisions  about 
curricula  and  courses  regardless  of  breadth  requirements,  grade  point 
averages,  and  prerequisites.  Especially,  they  must  have  a large  say  in  the 
decision  about  where  they  will  go  to  college.  They  must  not  be  constrained 
by  tracking  systems  and  by  out-of-state  tuition.  We  believe  that  access 
to  higher  education  must  be  controlled  by  a nationwide  policy  and  procedure 
which  makes  the  full  range  of  the  nation* s higher  education  resources 
available  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  own  voluntary  decisions. 

We  believe  that  the  educational  system  tends  to  impair  self-confidence, 
to  reward  docility  and  conformity,  and  to  penalize  courage  and  scepticism. 
These  unfortunate  effects  particularly  apply  to  students  from  the  under- 
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privileged  segments  of  society.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  social  innovators  are  channeled  away  from  \ igher  education 
and  society  is  denied  its  best  resources  for  adapting  to  the  future.  By 
the  same  token,  the  tracking  system  found  in  many  states  which  sends 
nothing  but  gTade-ge tters  to  universities  seriously  cuts  back  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  universities  for  serving  society. 

We  believe  that  the  world  is  changing  ever  more  rapidly  and  hence  that 
career  obsolescence  is  certain  to  become  an  increasingly  serious  problem. 

A.3  a corollary  we  believe  that  concentrated  formal  education  must  give 
way  to  intermittent  continuing  education  and  hence  that  higher  education 
must  be  made  easily  available  to  persons  of  all  ages. 

We  believe  that  materialism  is  waning  — that  Americans  have  seen 
enough  of  materialism  to  be  convinced  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  definitely 
not  to  be  found  in  that  doctrine.  As  a corollary  we  believe  that  high 
income  will  cease  to  be  the  prime  mover  of  individuals.  Not  only  is  high 
income  likely  to  be  pursued  with  much  less  dedication  than  it  has  in  the 
past,  but  further  than  that,  we  believe  earning  of  income  may  become  quite 
secondary  to  other  endeavors  for  many  individuals. 

We  believe  that  informal  education  via  TV,  radio,  books,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  will  tend  to  substitute  for  parts  of  higher  education  and 
hence  tend  to  preempt  some  of  higher  education’s  roles. 

Finally  we  believe  that  as  individuals  become  better  educated  they 
will  insist  on  having  a larger  voice  in  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 
There  will  be  more  confrontations,  more  challenges  of  vested  interests, 
more  disgust  with  the  conflicts  of  interest  that  arise  when  due  process 
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is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  benefit  by  the  preservation  of  their  privi- 
leges, more  development  of  ways  to  circumvent  suppresive  due  process,  and 
more  acceptance  of  these  other  ways  in  the  interest  of  equity. 
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TASKS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Anyone  who  suggests  a way  to  Improve  the  efi'icienc}'  o£  higher  educa- 
tion must  know,  or  presume  to  know,  the  goals--or  tasks--of  higher  education.*’' 
We  surely  can’t  discover  ho\^7  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  higher  education 
more  efficiently  if  wo  don’t  know  what  these  goals  are.  But  what  are  they? 

Educational  goals  are  much  like  national  goals:  no  two  persons  are 

apt  to  see  them  the  same  way--and  no  one  person  is  apt  to  see  them  clearly 
and  definitively.  In  other  words  we  have  two  problems  with  most  definitions 
of  educational  goals.  They  are  usually  vague  and  they  are  always  subject 
to  legitimate  dispute.  Perhaps  with  a little  effort  we  could  all  be  less 
vague  in  discussing  goals  but  there  is  no  way  we  can  resolve  all  disagree- 
ments about  them.  People  have  different  interests,  different  needs,  differ- 
ent values,  different  hopes,  different  aspirations.  Consequently  they  will 
endorse  different  goals  for  our  educational  system--and  not  only  di f f erent 
goals  but  often  conflicting  goals,,  It  will  never  be  otherwise. 

How  then  can  we  proceed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  an  enterprise 
if  we  can’t  define  its  goals?  The  answer  is  that  we  can't--at  least  not 
in  any  indisputable  sense.  But  for  an^  assumed  set  of  goals,  or  tasks,  there 
are  corresponding  opportunities^  to  improve  efficiency. 


*We  use  the  words  ’’goal”  and  "task”  more  or  less  interchangeably, 
prefe.ring  the  word  "goal”  when  we  want  to  emphasize  ultimate  objectives, 
and  the  word  "task”  when  we  want  to  speak  of  more  readily  describable 
proximate  objectives. 
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Some  assumod  tasks  of  higher  education  arc  outlined  below.  They  have 
guided  our  search  and,  like  all  guides,  they  have  directed  our  attention 
away  froTn  Tnany  things  as  well  as  t owa rd  things.  Wc  make  no  great  claims  for 
this  list  of  tasks,  and  wc  acknowledge  that  the  list  has  these  characteristics 

- The  list  may  include  tasks  which  faculties  and  administrators  and 
alumni  and  taxpayers  think  our  colleges  perform,  but  which  in  fact  they  do 
not  perform. 

- The  list  may  include  tasks  which  would  be  commonly  disavowed  as 
proper  functions  of  our  colleges  but  which,  nonetheless,  are  in  fact  per- 
formed by  them. 

- The  list  doubtless  includes  tasks  which  are  approved  by  some  people 
rtnd  disapproved  by  others. 

- The  list  is  incomplete. 

- The  list  is  descriptive,  not  normative.  We  are  attempting  here  to 

1'  asks  that  actually  are  endorsed  or  achieved  or  both.  We  are  no t 

a*  ting  to  outline  the  ’’proper"  tasks  of  our  colleges. 

Task  1.  Sorting  and  Labeling  People 

We  repeat:  we  are  listing  actual  tasks,  whether  or  not  we  consider 

them  "proper"  tasks.  Much,  very  much,  of  what  our  colleges  do  is  related 
to  sorting  people  into  different  categories  and  labeling  them  accordingly. 

We  sort  out  those  who  are  permitted  to  enter  college  from  those  who  are  not, 
and  those  who  will  be  labeled  "graduates"  from  those  who  will  be  labeled 
"drop-outs"  or  "failures."-  We  sort  out  those  who  will  become  engineers  from 
those  whe  will  become  physicists,  and  those  wljo  will  attend  prestigious 
colleges  from  those  who  v;ill  not,  and  those  who  x^7ill  be  subsidized  from 

■•’'Joseph  Chaiken  points  out  that  higher  education  is  also  at  considerable 
pains  to  promote  the  legitimacy  of  the  sorting  process  and  the  ritualistic 
glorification  of  the  degree;  thus  it  buttresses  the  ascendency  and  elitism 
of  chose  who  can  afford  a college  education. 
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those-  who  must  oarn  Choir  tuition,  and  those  v^/ho  will  toach  others  in  our 


schools  and  colleges  trom  those  who  will  not  toach,  and  so  on  and  on  and  on. 
Task  2,  Advancing  the.  State  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

Most  of  the  progress  civilization  has  made  since  its  birth  has  been 
due,  not  to  the  efficiency  with  which  it  utilizes  manpower  and  talent  and 
resources  from  day  to  day,  but  rather  to  the  persistent  advances  made  over 
time  in  skills  and  technology  and  understanding.  The  quality  of  life  of 
future  generations  VN/ill  continue  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  rate  of 
advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Promoting  this  cause  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Task  3.  Coping  with  Social  Problems 

Not  without  encouragement  from  professors  of  all  disciplines,  the 
general  public  has  come  to  look  upon  our  college  faculties  as  a source 
of  know ledge- -and  perhaps  even  a source  of  wisdom.  Since  the  public  is 
confronted  with  a host  of  difficult  problems,  ranging  from  war  to  racism 
to  pollution  to  rebellion,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  turn  to  this  source 
ol  e'pertise  for  help.  Our  colleges  may  feel  neither  comfortable  nor 
capable  with  this  assignment  but  they  cannot  gracefully  escape  the  task 
altogether. 

dask  4.  Training  ^ 

We  need  accountants,  dentists,  history  teachers,  nurses,  etc.  We  also 
need  to  train  "citizens,"  perhaps.  There  is  wide  disagreement  about  what 
kind  of  "citizens"  our  colleges  should  train  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
encul turati on  of  some  kind  is  a significant  part  of  college  education. 

Tc^sk  3.  Providing  a Miscellany  of  Services  to  Students  and  Society 

There  are  numerous  supportive  services  which  are,  intentionally  or 
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Colleges  provide 


unintentionally,  v/ell  or  poorly,  provided  by  colleges, 
a rationale  lor  young  people  to  continue  receiving  financial  support 
from  families  even  after  they  have  left  home.  Colleges  provide  prolonged 
and  varied  opportunity  for  young  people  to  find  spouses.  They  provide  a 
custodial  service  appreciated  by  both  parents  and  society--  the  latter 
particularly  because  a large  number  of  youths  arc  held  off  the  labor  market. 
Colleges  permit  students  to  discover  and  experience  different  types  of 
people,  viiried  cultures,  new  philosophies.  Colleges  help  students  to 
develop  self-confidence  (and  sometimes  they  destroy  that  confidence) 
and  to  acquire  savoir  faire,  and  to  learn  etiquette,  and  to  become 
sophisticated,  and  to  gain  facility  in  the  use  of  multi-syllable  and 
mono-syllable  words,  and  to  communicate  and  interact  with  people,  and  to 
sample  various  experiences  and  forms  of  self-expression,  etc.  There  is 
no  point  in  denying  this  general  service  function  of  our  colleges.  For 
many  students,  and  for  many  parents  who  send  their  children  to  college, 
this  is  mainly  what  it's  all  about.  The  classroom  activities  are  a secondary 
matter.  There  is  also  no  point  in  denying  that  there  is  little  agreement 
about  the  appropriate  nature  of  these  services  and  the  appropriate  insti- 
tutional sotting  in  which  to  provide  them. 
iask  6.  Educating 

We  do  not  mean,  by  listing  this  task  last,  that  it  is  least.  Nor 
do  we  mean  that  this  task  is  necessarily  distinct  from  the  preceding  ones. 

We  chink  of  an  educated  person  as  one  who  has  acquired  a broad  and  varied, 
though  of  course  not  universal,  fund  of  knowledge,  and  as  one  who  has 
developed  considerable  ability  and  inclination  to  perceive  and  to  question 
anci  to  feel  and  to  invent  and  to  acquire  information  and  to  analyze  it  with 
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honosty  and  care.  We  also  think  oI  an  educated  person  as  one  who  has  acquired 
some  wisdom. 

These  are  some  of  the  tasks  commonly  performed  by,  or  proposed  for, 
our  colleges  and  universities.  There  arc  several  things  we  should  keep 
in  mind  as  we  consider  possibilities  for  accomplishing  these  tasks  more 
ef  f ici en  t ly . 

First,  it  is  almost  ridiculously  easy  to  discover  ways  to  accomplish 
any  one  or  two  of  these  tasks  more  "efficiently**  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
forsake  the  other  tasks.  It  is  often  very  easy,  too,  to  accomplish  tasks 
more  **ef f icient ly**  simply  by  increasing  or  reducing  the  scale  of  operations-- 
by  admitting  more  or  fewer  students,  for  example.  We  place  the  term  **ef- 
ficiently**  in  quotation  marks  because  it  is  often  interpreted  in  careless 
or  shallow  ways--as  we  have  just  exemplified.  We  shall  discuss  the  concept 
of  **e f f iciency*’  with  greater  care  in  the  following  chapter. 

Second,  we  should  remain  aware  that  the  tasks  of  **higher  education** 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  the  tasks  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Libraries,  newspapers,  commercial  schools,  on- the- job- training,  work,  life- 
long-  learning  programs,  group  therapy,  **frec  universities,’*  television, 
clubs  of  many  types,  extension  courses,  marriage,  etc.,  c^in  all  contribute 
along  with  colleges  toward  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  outlined.  An 
important  question  of  efficiency  is  that  of  how  to  allocate  these  tasks 
among  the  many  alternative  contributors. 

There  are  multiple  approaches  to  the  challenge  of  multiple  tasks.  One 
approach  is  to  make  colleges  and  universities  into  "cafeterias,"  each 
providing  a wide  variety  of  services  according  to  the  tastes  and  means  of 
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Lhoir  various  cus tomcr s-- i . o . , thoir  students,  faculty  members,  alumni, 
u^ovornmont  and  private  donors,  etc.  Another  aj'iproacli  is  to  lot  the  various 
ccllec.es  specialize.  A tliird  approach  is  to  lot  CL^llci^es  serve  some  of  the 
tasks  and,  as  we  have  suggested,  lot  other  institutions  serve  the  remainder. 
A fourth  approach  x^/ould  be  to  neglect  some  of  the  tasks. 

We  wish  to  reemphasize  that  our  listing  of  tasks  is  meant  to  be 
descriptive  rather  than  normative,  although  it  may  be  more  descriptive  of 
intention:,  than  of  actual  achievements.  We  do  not,  for  example,  believe 
that  sorting  and  labeling  people  is  necessarily  an  important  need  that 
our  colleges  should  aspire  to  satisfy.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
colleges  actually  perform  this  function  and  that,  consequently,  we  should 
consider  the  efficiency  with  which  the  task  is  accomplished.  So  also  with 
the  other  tasks  listed. 

We  must  emphasize  one  other  point  before  proceeding.  The  decision 
about  which  tasks  our  colleges  should  perforin  and  the  decision  about 
v/hich  people  should  be  accepted  and  supported  as  students  are  not  inde- 
pendent decisions.  If  we  decided,  for  instance,  that  the  primary  function 
of  our  colleges  x^;as  to  provide  group  therapy,  or  to  provide  outlets  for 
free  expression,  or  to  provide  an  escape  from  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
home  environment,  then  it  certainly  wouldn't  follow  that  the  opportunity 
to  attend  college  should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  high  school  grades. 

We  might  be  excluding  from  attendance  the  young  people  xvho  needed  or 
deserved  the  opportunity  most.  For  that  matter,  it  might  be  the  middle-aged 
or  the  elderly  x>;ho  need  such  opportunities!  Conversely,  if  v;e  decide  that 
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everyone,  or  almost  everyone,  is  going  to  college,  then  the  tasks  performed 
by  our  colleges  must  be  considerably  expanded  and  diversified  to  serve 
this  expanded  clientele. 
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CHAPTER  3 


EFFICIENCY  AND  CIDVNCE  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


People  mean  different  things  by  ’’efficiency.’*  It  is  often  interpreted 
in  narrow  or  shallow  or  awkward  ways.  For  example,  some  people  might  sug- 
gest that  we  define  efficiency  in  higher  education  as  the  ratio  of  degrees 
awarded  to  dollars  spent,  or  the  ratio  of  students  enrolled  to  square  feet 
of  classroom  space,  or  any  of  a thousand  other  such  simple  ratios.  People 
respond  to  such  narrow  concepts  of  efficiency  in  several  different  ways: 

- Some  people  take  them  seriously. 

- Some  people  react  by  asserting  that  efficiency  is  only  a 
secondary  concern  if  indeed  it  is  of  any  importance 
whatever. 

- Some  people  sugges.t  that  any  such  ratio  is,  at  very  best, 
only  a hazardous  and  grossly  over-simplified  indicator, 
rather  than  a measure,  of  efficiency  and,  at  worst,  a com- 
plete misinterpretation  of  an  important  concept. 

\>Then  efficiency  is  given  some  shallow  interpretation,  as  it  often  is, 
we  are  as  loath  as  anyone  to  give  it  serious  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that  efficiency,  like  education,  is  extremely  important,  no  matter 
how  often  these  concepts  are  perceived  or  interpreted  in  ridiculously 
shallow  ways.  Interpreted  well,  efficiency  means  nothing  less--and  nothing 
more-- than  maximum  achievement,  given  the  goals  to  which  we  aspire  and 
given  the  resources  available. 

We  have  already  noted  that  people  will  disagree  about  the  goals  of 
higher  education.  It  follows  that  people  will  disagree  about  efficiency. 
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for  the  term  has  no  significant  meaning  whatever  independent  of  assumed  goals. 
To  be  "efficient"  while  neglecting  important  goals  is  like  flying  without 
getting  off  the  ground  or  like  compressing  a vacuum.  It  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
meaningless . 

We  must  also  be  mindful  that  even  a single  individual  will  have  multi- 
ple goals,  rather  than  a single  goal,  and  hence  the  idea  of  "maximizing 
achievement"  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds.  Each  goal  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  other  goals,  since  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  we  can't  "maxi- 
mize" each  of  them  simultaneously.  The  pursuit  of  any  one  goal  is  likely 
to  entail  some  sacrifice  of  other  goals.  The  notion  of  "maximizing  achieve- 
ment" can  only  be  given  specific  meaning  by  agreeing  upon  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  goals--or,  somewhat  more  precisely,  by  agreeing 
upon  relative  weights  to  be  assigned  to  incremental  advancements  toward  the 
various  goals.  Actually,  since  there  are  likely  to  be  interdependencies 

among  the  goals,  the  problem  is  more  complicated  than  this. 

There  are  at  least  four  conceptually  distinguishable  ways  in  which 

higher  education  might  be  changed,  or  might  be  changing.  The  relationship 
of  each  of  these  varied  types  of  change  to  the  notion  of  efficiency  is 
somewhat  different.  The  four  types  may  be  characterized  as  follows: 

Type  1 change:  any  change  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  tasks 

performed  by  higher  education. 

Type  2 change:  any  change  in  the  scope  or  mix  of  effort  of  higher 

education.  (For  example,  by  increasing  the  number  of  students 
or  the  size  of  colleges,  or  by  expanding  or  contracting  the 
amount  of  basic  research,  or  by  changing  the  proportions  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  education  or  the  proportion  of 
professional  to  scientific  education  or  the  percentage  of 
minority  students  in  the  student  body.) 
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Type  3 change:  any  change  in  the  teaching  or  learning  tech- 

niques of  higher  education  (for  example,  by  extending  the 
use  of  computers  or  television,  or  by  introducing  the  use 
of  drugs  in  a controlled  and  purposive  way,  or  by  rediscover- 
ing effective  lecture  techniques,  or  by  varying  the  form  and 
frequency  of  examinations,  or  by  improved  research  methodology.) 

Type  4 change;  any  change  in  the  aggregate  organizational  system 
of  higher  education  (for  example,  by  changing  the  forms  of 
governance  of  colleges,  or  by  organizing  consortia  and 
encouraging  greater  specialization  of  colleges,  or  by 
altering  the  incentive  structures  affecting  faculties  or 
students,  or  by  improving  information  channels.)* 

As  we  mentioned,  there  is  a somewhat  different  relationship  between 
each  of  these  types  of  change  and  the  notion  of  efficiency.  Consider  the 
first  type  of  change;  a change  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  tasks  per- 
formed. Surely  we  could  make  no  greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of  effi- 
ciency in  higher  education  than  by  utilizing  our  educational  means  for  the 
right  educational  ends,  rather  than  for  the  wrong  ones  I No  one  can  dispute 
this.  This  type  of  change  offers  the  paramount  hope  for  truly  significant 
improvements  in  educational  ef f iciency--but  this  type  of  change  is  least 
amenable  to  strict  objective  analysis.  No  matter  how  much  data  we  collect, 
no  matter  how  much  sophisticated  analysis  we  perform,  no  matter  how  much  in- 
genious empirical  research  we  undertake,  we  will  not  be  able  to  offer  de- 
monstrable proof  that  any  one  particular  set  of  educational  ends  is  the  "right" 
set.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions;  the 
question  of  basic  values,  of  basic  goals  in  life,  both  personal  goals  and 


* Kenneth  Boulding’s  comments  on  this  chapter  suggested  that  a fifth  type 
might  be  added:  changes  in  the  environment  of  higher  education,  particularly 

in  competing  learning  institutions.  This  type  might  also  include  changes 
in  the  evolutionary  environment--changes  in  the  things  that  determine  the 
survival  of  different  goals  or  institutions.  In  a similar  vein,  Lewis  B. 
Mayhew  suggested  that  changing  the  method  of  financing  higher  education  could 
have  profound  effects,  and  that  the  frequently  heard  proposal  that  financing 
be  shifted  from  the  older  to  the  younger  generation  needs  a thoroughly  probing 
analysis . 
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national  goals.  No  report  or  analysis  or  recoimnendation  concerning  effi- 
ciency of  higher  education  can  avoid  confronting  fundamental  issues  about 
the  appropriate  tasks  or  goals  of  higher  educa tion--on  the  other  hand,  no 
report  or  analysis  is  going  to  be  able  to  resolve  these  issues. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  misinterpretation,  and  to  give  due 
emphasis  to  the  problem,  let  us  make  the  following  summary  statements 
about  changes  of  this  first  type; 

- Suggested  changes  of  this  type  are  certain  to  be  judgmental 

and  controversial:  they  reflect  value  choices  more  than 

they  reflect  factual  observations;  they  will  hinge  on  poli- 
tical processes  more  than  on  analytical  processes. 

- However,  such  changes,  or  suggested  changes,  cannot  be  simply 
ignored  on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  most 
important  changes  wanting  attention. 

- Although  typical  forms  of  objective  analysis  will  be  inade- 

quate to  resolve  the  issues,  we  are  not  implying  that  analysis 
may  be  dispensed  with  while  we  resolve  these  issues  by  the 
seat  of  our  pants.  We  are  simply  admitting  that  these  issues 
demand  the  broadest  guage  of  analysis  of  which  men  are  cap- 
able: an  analysis  that  distills,  through  ceaseless  dialogue, 

v/hatever  wisdom  can  be  wrung  froiii  history,  philosophy,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  experiences  and  judgments  of  us  all. 

The  second  type  of  change,  a change  in  the  scope  or  mix  of  eaucational 
effort,  has  a special  relation  to  efficiency.  Changes  of  this  type  are  per- 
haps second  in  importance  only  to  the  preceding  type  discussed.  But  we 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  deceptively  easy  to  improve  "efficiency,*'  as  this 
concept  is  too  often  defined,  by  changing  the  scope  of  activity.  If  we 
double  the  number  of  freshmen  admitted  to  college,  or  if  we  reduce  the 
number  by  half,  there  is  likely  to  be  a marked  change  in  any  typical  measure 
or  indicator  of  "efficiency."  Consider  such  simple  ratios,  or  "efficiency" 
indicators,  as  number-of-students-per- faculty-member , or  students-per-dollar- 
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in  any  dosircd  direction,  by  altering  the  scope  of  activity.  They  could  also 
bo  affected  easily,  in  any  desired  direction,  by  altering  the  mix  of  activity: 
by  expanding  one  college  department  and  contracting  another,  for  instance. 

The  quest  for  greater  efficiency  in  higher  education  can  quickly  become  a 
futile,  se If- deceiving  game  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  combine  overly  simple 
concepts  of  efficiency  with  options  to  adjust  the  scope  or  mix  of  educational 
pursuits.  Again,'  let  us  try  to  emphasize  the  point  and  avoid  misinterpretation 

- Changes  in  the  scope  or  mix  of  educational  efforts  are  among 
the  most  important  changes  needing  attention. 

- Changes  in  scope  or  mix  should  not  be  motivated  or  guided  by 
desires  to  maximize  any  of  the  typical  crop  of  simplistic  in- 
dicat ors  of  efficiency.  Such  changes  can  only  be  evaluated 
sensibly  against  very  basic,  comprehensive,  multi-dimensional 
definitions  of  efficiency. 

No  matter  how  ingeniously  we  define  "efficiency,"  no  matter 
how  comprehensive  are  the  values  or  aspirations  that  we  incor- 
porate into  the  definition,  it  will  remain  true  that  different 
groups  of  people  will  be  differently  affected,  for  batter  and 
for  worse,  by  any  changes  in  the  scope  or  mix  of  educational 
effort.  In  other  words,  such  changes  involve  inevitable  con- 
flicts of  interest  that  no  analysis  of  ’’efficiency,"  however 
broadly  defined,  can  fully  resolve;  their  resolution,  there- 
fore, must  lie  primarily  in  the  political  domain. 

The  third  type  of  change,  change  in  teaching  or  learning  techniques, 
is  the  type  of  change  to  which  the  concept  of  efficiency  is  most  easily 
applied.  We  can  analyze  the  effects  of  changes  in  techniques  while  keeping 
the  essential  nature  of  educational  tasks  and  the  scope  and  mix  of  educa- 
tional efforts  fixed.  Changes  of  this  type  can  often  be  tested  and  appraised 
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in  situations  with  very  limited  boundaries — a single  classroom,  for  instance, 
or  a single  course --and  such  changes  are  not  so  inextricably  linked  to  those 
unresolved  issues  of  values  and  goals  that  confound  efforts  at  objective 
appraisal  of  the  first  two  types  of  changes  mentioned. 

The  fourth  type  of  change  concerns  the  aggregate  organizational  system 
of  higher  education:  changes  in  forms  of  governance,  or  lines  of  communica- 

tion, or  organizational  patterns,  or  geographic  distribution  of  educational 
institutions,  or  procedures  for  distributing  financial  aid,  or  incentive 
structures,  etc.  The  concept  of  efficiency  could  be  more  or  less  easily 
applied  to  such  changes  except  for  one  complicating  circumstance.  Changes 
of  this  type  are  very  often  compounded  with  changes  of  the  first  and  second 
type.  If  we  can  study  changes  in  the  organizational  system  while  holding 
constant  the  basic  tasks  of  higher  education,  and  while  keeping  the  scope 
and  mix  of  effort  unchanged,  we  can  develop  some  objective  estimates  of  their 
impact  on  efficiency,  variously  defined.  Where  such  changes  result  from,  or 
lead  to,  changes  in  tasks  or  in  scope  or  mix,  then  we  face  all  the  difficul- 
ties already  noted  in  applying  the  concept  cf  efficiency  to  these  other  types 
of  change. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  presenting  this  brief  review  of  the 
relationship  between  \^arious  types  of  educational  change  and  efficiency. 

One  reason  is  to  discourage  the  common  temptation  to  oversimplify  the  notion 
of  efficiency:  a temptation  that  leads  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  alternative 

consequences,  either  of  them  unfortunate.  Either  we  accept  the  oversimpli- 
fied notions  of  efficiency  and  are  misguided  by  them,  or  else  we  perceive 
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their  limitations  and  dismiss  all  attention  to  efficiency  as 


narrow-minded 


and  inappropriate  concern.  Another  reason  for  the  reviev^  is  to  discourage 
futile  expectations  for  conclusive  objective  determination  of  all  questions 
of  efficiency.  Efficiency  has  no  substantial  meaning  independent  of  goals, 
and  it  follows  that  we  cannot  be  any  more  conclusive  or  objective  about  basic 
issues  of  efficiency  than  we  can  about  goals  themselves.  A third  reason  is 
to  discourage  an  almost  inevitable  tendency  for  analytic  studies  of  higher 
education  to  focus  attention  on  the  lesser,  rather  than  on  the  greater, 
issues  of  efficiency.  Since  we  all  esteem  objectivity  and  hard  data  and 
empirical  research  and  statistical  analysis,  it  is  tempting  for  us  to  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  those  types  of  change,  such  as  the  third  type,  in 
which  it  is  easiest  for  us  to  be  objective,  empirical,  etc.  But  the  other 
types  of  changes  may  be  far  more  important  even  if  they  cannot,  by  their  very 
nature,  be  analyzed  with  conclusive  objectivity.  (Meredith  Wilson  observes 
that  this  is  a very  common  failure  of  master  planning  in  which  some  ’’masters'* 
plan  on  th<^  basis  of  relatively  secondary  criteria  and  thus  tend  to  foreclose 
critical  thought  about  the  major  premises.) 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  there  is  much  temptation  to  analyze  efficiency 
in  the  small  while  neglecting  it  in  the  large — simply  because  that  is  the 
easier  task.  The  remainder  of  this  section  is  an  effort  to  clarify  and  em- 
phasize this  assertion. 

Studies  of  efficiency  in  higher  education  often  concern  themselves  with 
building  costs  and  the  utilization  of  classroom  space,  and  these  are  impor- 
tant concerns.  But  bricks  and  mortar,  although  they  happen  to  be  relatively 
easy  to  measure  and  to  put  a price  tag  on,  are  not  the  major  resources  uti- 
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lized  in  our  educational  processes.  We  should  certainly  be  as  concerned 
about  the  efficiency  with  which  we  allocate  and  utilize  human  resources  as 
we  are  about  physical  resources.  There  are  many,  many  ways  to  be  inefficient 
in  allocating  human  resources,  such  as  the  following  categorization  suggests. 
Inefficiencies  in  Allocating  Human  Resources 
1.  Errors  of  exclusion  and  inclusion. 

Until  that  sem;ible  day  arrives  when  almost  everyone  is  a life- 
long part-time  student  and  hardly  anyone  is  ever  a full-time  student 
(i.e.,  until  that  day  when  both  life-long  learning  and  life-long 
earning  have  become  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  fabric  of  social 
existence)  the  artificial  boundary  line  between  participants  and 
non-participants  in  higher  education  will  remain  absurdly  important. 
Consequently,  until  that  sensible  day,  a major  form  of  inefficiency 
in  higher  education  will  be  errors  of  exclusion  or  inclusion  in  the 
system. 

l.a.  Errors  of  inclusion. 

Four  types  of  inclusion  errors  need  to  be  distinguished. 

- Inappropriate  inclusion  of  people  sufficiently  talented 
and  motivated  so  that  their  personal  development  and  social 
contribution  could  be  better  served  without  full  time  confine- 
ment to  an  institution.  This  type  of  error  will  increase  as 
we  improve  the  quality  of  lower  education;  it  will  decrease 
as  we  improve  the  quality  of  higher  education;  and  it  will 
increase  or  decrease  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  public 
fascination  with  college  degrees  continues  or  subsides. 
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Inappropriate  inclusion  of  people  whose  interests  and 
talents  and  self-confidence  have  been  sufficiently  suppressed 
by  our  lower  education  institutions  so  that  their  personal 
development  will  only  be  further  delayed,  and  their  self- 
confidence  further  violated,  by  full-time  commitment.  Current 
trends  are  mixed  in  their  impact  on  this  form  of  inappropriate 
inclusion.  It  might  be  supposed  that  improved  quality  of  low- 
er education  would  improve  the  situation,  but  it  probably  won*t. 
So  long  as  higher  education  remains  an  automatic  sorting  device 
for  distributing  the  b^'iiter  emplo_\nment  opportunities,  any 
general  improvement  in  calibre  of  the  student  body  will  simply 
moan  either  a tighter  academic  race  or  else  a longer  one-- 
stretching  the  race  out  into  graduate  school.  Other  trends 

are  lihely  to  assure  that  the  magnitude  of  this,  error  increases. 
For  example,  the  increasing  variety  of  college  curricula  and 

the  avail iab ility  of  counseling  makes  it  ever  more  difficult 
to  predict  potentiality  for  academic  success,  and  the  increasing 
availability  of  financial  support  will  prompt  more  people  to 
make  the  gamb 1 e . 

- The  third  type  of  inclusion  error  is  only  a special  case 
of  the  preceding  types  but  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  de- 
serve separate  emphasis — inclusion  of  people  beyond  the  optimal 
length  of  their  college  program.  Errors  of  this  type  are  gen- 
erated by  the  all-or-none  character  of  the  payoff  (a  degree) 
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combined  with  the  ironically  trad it ion- bound  and  imitative 
character  of  academic  programs  (’’four  years’*  must  be  written 
on  stone  tablets).  The  Academy  glorifies  scholarship  over 
superstition,  but  how  much  scholarly  analysis' is  exerted  to 
appraise  the  costs  and  benefits  of  language  requirements, 
credit  requirements,  dissertation  requirements,  residence 
requirements,  etc.?  Folklore  and  superstition  and  hallowed 
tradition  are  as  rampant  in  the  Academy  as  they  are  in  Politics 
and  the  Church. 

The  fourth  type  of  inclusion  error  concerns  faculty — 
all  those  faculty  members  who  ought,  occasionally  at  least, 
to  be  blessed  with  experiences  outside  the  academic  environ- 
ment and  also  those  for  whom  some  other  career  would  be  op- 
t imal . 

l.b  Errors  of  exclusion. 

The  collection  of  people  who  should  be,  but  are  not.,  parti- 
cipants in  the  higher  education  establishment  cannot  be 
readily  counted  until  we  distinguish  different  sub-groups 
of  the  collection. 

Inappropriate  exclusion  of  people  because  of  financial 
constraints . 

Inappropriate  exclusion  of  people  because  of  their  lack 
of  information  about  colleges  and  careers  and  benefits  of  col- 
lege attendance. 

Inappropriate  exclusion  of  people  because  of:  (a)  handi- 
caps due  to  educational  or  cultural  background,  and  (b)  inade- 
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quacy  of  remedial  facilities.  This  sub-group,  particularly, 
needs  to  be  sorted  along  a continuum  indicating  the  extent 
of  the  handicap  and  the  difficulty  of  remedial  action. 

- Inappropriate  exclusion  of  people  due  to  the  absence, 
or  inadequate  quality,  of  appropriate  educational  programs. 

Inappropriate  exclusion  of  people  who  could  contribute 
as  faculty  members,  full-time,  part-time,  or  occasionally — 
paid  or  volunteer. 


2.  Mismatch  errors. 

Given  the  people  included  and  excluded  from  higher  education, 
there  still  remains  abundant  opportunity  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  higher  education  by  better  matching  of  people  with  programs. 
Some  distinguishable  sub-categories  follow: 

2. a.  Homogenous  disciplines  and  professions. 


Any  higher  education  system  which  matches  students  with 
diciplines  or  professions  in  such  a way  that  homogeneity  re- 
sults is,  probably,  retarding  progress  of  these  disciplines 
and  professions.  Since  contributing  to  such  progress  is  a 
tremendously  important  function  of  higher  education,  and  since 
small  differences  in  the  rate  of  progress  lead  to  considerable 
differences  in  absolute  magnitudes  within  a few  years,  this 
form  of  inefficiency  in  higher  education  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly . 
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2.b.  Imbalance  of  talent  or  numbers. 

Among  the  more  serious  forms  of  inefficiency  in  higher 
education  must  be  listed  sub-optimal  allocations  of  talent 
among  the  various  disciplines  and  professions  If  we  develop 
too  many  physicists  or  engineers  or  English  teachers  and  too 
few  medical  researchers  or  mathematics  teachers,  then  our  use 
of  talent  is  inefficient — ar.d  the  efficiency  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  under-utilization  of  classroom  space  or  excessive 
expenditure  on  landscaping.  Also,  if  all  of  our  best  talent 
goes  into  engineering  and  only  modest  talent  goes  into  social 
studies,  or  vice  versa,  again  we  are  being  inefficient  in  a 
very  serious  sense. 

2.C.  Individual  errors. 

Even  if  talent  is  allocated  appropriately  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  is  little  reason  to  assume  that  sub-optimal  matching 
of  individuals  to  disciplines  or  professions  is  uncommon. 

- In  addition  to  matching  students  with  disciplines  or 
professions,  there  is  the  challenge  of  matching  students  to 
schools  in  an  optimal  fashion. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  current  higher  edu- 
cation system  any  reason  to  suppose  that  faculty  are  allocated 
among  schools  in  an  efficient  fashion.  Has  this  important 
question  ever  been  examined? 
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3.  Post-education  errors. 


Since  the  higher  education  system  plays  a large  role  in  our 
evaluating,  accrediting,  and  ranking  procedures,  inefficient  use 
of  talent  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  college  is  partly 
a responsibility  of  our  higher  education  system.  We  have  little 
reason  for  presuming  anything  other  than  frequent  and  grievious 
errors  in  the  ranking  and  assessment  process  with  consequent  high 
costs  to  individuals  and  society  alike.  This  is  surely  a major 
form  of  inefficiency  of  higher  education.  The  misinformation  and 
misguidance  generated  by  the  system  misleads  both  students  and 
their  prospective  employers  or  professional  associations  alike. 

The  self-fulfilling  quality  of  erroneous  assessments  blinds  us  to 
the  gross  inefficiency  of  the  system. 

So  much  for  an  example  of  an  aspect  of  efficiency  which  is 
extremely  important — and  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  objectively. 
Consequently  it  is  receiving  much  less  analytic  attention  than  it 
deserves.  We  could  have  used  other  examples,  for  instance: 


Inefficiencies  in  Research 

Higher  education  is  supposed  to  advance , as  well  as  transmit  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  But  are  we  concentrating  on  the  appropriate  research  problems? 

Are  we  employing  efficient  research  processes?  Have  we  devised  efficient 
organizational  structures  for  promoting  research?  Have  we  constructed  ap- 
propriate incentives  to  motivate  and  guide  research  activity?  Are  we  keeping 
a healthy  balance  between  progress  in  the  various  scientific  and  technological 
fields  of  learning?  These  are  exceedingly  difficult  questions  to  answer,  but 
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they  are  questions  of  transcendent  importance.  The  efficiency  with  which  we 
advance  humanity’s  store  of  understanding  is  a principal  component  of  the 
efficiency  of  higher  education. 

Consider  another  example; 

Inefficiencies  in  ^ ^ igate  Organizational  Structure 

We  listed,  earlier,  changes  in  aggregate  organizational  structure  as 
one  of  four  basic  types  of  change  in  higher  education.  No  matter  how  effi- 
cient individual  organizational  components  may  be,  the  total  system  could 
be  grossly  inefficient!  Do  we  have  the  right  mix,  nationally  and  locally, 
of  different  types  of  institutions  and  programs  and  departments?  Does  the 
variety  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  system  reflect  well  the  variety  of 
student  goals  and  backgrounds  or  the  variety  of  society’s  needs?  The  indi- 
vidual components  of  the  system  are  governed,  somehow  or  other,  but  there 
is  no  obvious  governance  of  the  total  system — and  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  some  "invisible  hand"  is  promoting  an  efficient  overall 
design. 

There  are  other  important  foci  around  which  studies  of  efficiency  in 
higher  education  should  concentrate.  Inefficiencies  in  the  allocation  of 
time  deserve  attention.  Few  things  are  more  valuable  than  time  and  few 
things  are  more  often  neglected.  A year  in  any  person’s  life  is  a precious 
and  n unrecoverable  asset.  Our  higher  education  system  freely — or,  rather, 
peremptorily — assumes  the  awesome  responsibility  of  guiding  the  allocation 
of  time  of  students.  The  negligence  and  self-satisfaction  with  which  this 
responsibility  is  fulfilled  does  not  guarantee  that  it  is  done  well.  The 
matter  of  efficiency  in  higher  education  is,  in  large  part,  a matter  of  the 
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efficii'ucy  of  the  decision-making  structures  and  the  incentive  systems 
guiding  tlie  allocation  of  time. 

Our  intention  in  these  comments,  as  we  said,  is  to  encourage  a 
broader  concept  of  efficiency  than  one  which  focuses  only  on  such  visible, 
countable  things  as  classrooms,  credits,  computer  consoles,  degrees,  etc. 

Our  intention  is  not , however,  to  deny  the  importance  of  these  things,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  to  diminish  the  importance  of  efforts  to  study  and  pro- 
mote improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  learning  techniques. 

The  sight  of  a professor  lecturing  to  a room  full  of  students  frantically 
taking  notes  is  not,  perhaps,  as  anachronist ic  as  the  sight  of  a horse-drawn 
ice  wagon  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  the  sight  does  not  epitomize 
efficiency  either.  Such  matters  as  this  deserve  very  serious  attention, 
but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  let  them  divert  any  si^uificant  amount  of 
attention  from  matters  that  are  much  more  crucial  to  the  efficiency  of 
higher  education. 
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CHAPTER  4 


EDUCATION,  LIFE  STYLE,  AND  ELITE  CAREERS 

Trouble  in  higher  education  is  nothing  new.  A very  short  history 
of  American  higher  education  provided  in  Chapter  15  of  this  report  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  its  normal  state  has  been  one  of  being  in  trouble  from 
the  time  it  all  began  with  Harvard  College  in  1636.  America  has  normally 
had  its  doubts  about  higher  education,  has  normally  been  mistrustful  of 
intellectuals,  has  normally  been  scandalized  by  student  behavior,  has 
normally  regarded  professors  as  nincompoops  who  do  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  the  real  world,  and  has  normally  believed  that  many  faculty  members 
sneer  at  and  undermine  American  ideals.  Attitudes  today  toward  higher 
education  are  not  the  least  abnormal;  the  abnormal  periods  were  those  few 
brief  moments  when  higher  education  enjoyed  a substantial  measure  of  public 
support.  They  came  when  America  believed  it  was  in  serious  distress  and 
was  desperate  enough  to  turn  even  to  professors  to  try  to  find  a way  out  of 
distress.  Such  a moment  came,  for  example,  when  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
its  first  Sputnik.  That  was  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  and  began  the 
greatest  surge  of  public  support  that  education  has  ever  received.  Sputnik 
was  a scientific  threat  of  mystifying  proportions  and  the  nation  was  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  counter  it  was  by  developing  American  science 
precipitously.  Huge  sums  were  appropriated  by  Congress  to  strengthen 
science  not  only  at  the  college  level  but  at  the  high  school  level.  Other 
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huge  sums  were  appropriated  for  myriads  of  university  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts-  The  demand  for  scientists  skyrocketed  right  out  into  space; 
salaries  of  professors  of  science  approached  $30,000  per  year.  It  was  edu- 
cation’s most  pleasant  moment.  But  it  is  gone  now;  in  a few  short  years  the 
public  has  swung  to  the  position  of  wondering  whether  it  might  not  come  out 
ahead  by  doing  away  with  higher  education  altogether*  Even  some  students 
think  it  might  not  be  a bad  idea. 

Despite  its  perennially  negative  image,  higher  education  has  enjoyed 
a remarkably  steady  growth.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  about  1%  of  Amer- 
ican youth  went  to  college;  that  proportion  has  risen  continously,  almost 
without  ever  faltering,  until  today  it  is  50%  and  moving  higher.  There 
are  responsible  projections  that  it  may  rise  to  80%  by  1980.  Growth  occurs 
mainly  because  Americans  are  convinced  that  a college  education  is  a good 
investment.  In  earlier  days  it  was  a good  investment  because  a college  de- 
gree almost  certainly  gained  the  holder  entry  to  prestigious  careers;  more 
recently  it  is  regarded  as  a good  investment  simply  because  lack  of  a col- 
lege degree  almost  guarantees  that  one  will  have  to  spend  his  life  in  careers 
with  a low  status.  Thus  it  is  not  love  of  learning  but  desire  for  status 
that  has  led  most  American  parents  to  take  the  risky  step  of  entrusting 
their  children  to  those  dubious  creatures  who  have  somehow  captured  the 
halls  of  learning;  they  would  be  much  happier  about  the  arrangement  if  the 
professors  could  replaced  by  good  solid  American  citizens  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  benefit  seems  to  them  to  outweigh  the  risk. 
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Parents  are  correct  in  their  belief  that  there  is  job  discriminat ion 
against  those  without  a degree.  The  discrimination  is  so  rampant  as  to  be 
almost  unbelievable.  One  of  us,  a few  years  ago,  helped  carry  out  a survey 
of  a very  large  federal  agency  t»'  explore  the  extent  to  which  there  might 
be  discrimination  against  employees  because  of  their  race  or  sex.  There 
turned  out  to  be  little,  if  any,  discrimination  on  either  of  these  two 
counts  but  there  was  absolute  and  total  discrimination  with  respect  to  lack 
of  a college  degree.  Civil  Service  Grade  11  is  toward  the  middle  of  the 
hierarchy  of  government  positions;  in  this  agency  not  a single  person  with- 
out a degree  occupied  Grade  11  or  any  higher  level  position.  All  those 
degreeless  persons  were  held  below  it  no  matter  how  able,  no  matter  how 
long  they  had  served  the  agency;  and  some  of  them  were  extremely  able.  On 
the  other  hand,  young  fellows  with  degrees  went  whistling  right  through 
those  lower  levels  and  into  Grades  12,  13,  and  sometimes  14  before  they 
were  35  years  old.  An  amazing  aspect  of  the  whole  business  was  that  there 
was  not  much  bitterness  felt  by  the  degreeless  persons  about  this  kind  of 
discrimination  even  among  those  who  knew  quite  well  that  their  ability  far 
exceeded  that  of  persons  who  had  passed  them  by.  They  had  been  brainwashed 
by  our  society  and  our  educational  system  into  believing  that  they  had 
condemned  themselves  forever,  many  years  ago  in  their  youth,  and  hence  that 
there  was  some  modicum  of  reasonableness  in  the  outrages  that  government 
personnel  policies  were  perpetrating  on  them. 

Ivan  Illich’s  reaction  to  this  phenomenon  is  that  our  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws,  which  forbid  discrimination  on  account  of  religion,  race,  sex, 
or  state  of  origin,  need  now  to  be  amended  to  forbid  also  discrimination 
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on  account  of  amount  of  education.  He  suggested  that  such  a move  would 


reduce  attention  to  the  process  (schooling)  and  increase  attention  to  the 
substance  (learning) ; it  might  bring  about  a most  salutory  revolution  in 

education  not  to  mention  a quantum  jump  in  justice  in  the  world  of  work. 

We  have  noted  here  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  almost  universal 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  higher  education  creates  the  elite  corps  of 
society.  In  colonial  times  it  was  obvious  that  universities  provided 
the  nation  with  ministers  and  civic  leaders  who  definitely  constituted 
the  elite  of  those  days.  Since  that  time  the  ranks  of  the  elite  have  ex- 
panded steadily  to  include  professional  men  and  business  leaders;  then 

a century  ago  the  Morill  Act  created  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
across  the  land  to  bring  still  other  occupations  into  the  elite  corp. 

Later,  school  teachers  and  a host  of  scientists  became  part  of  the  elite 
and  still  later  social  scientists  and  even  social  workers  joined  the  corps. 

European  nations  have  been  very  conscious  of  the  necessity  to  limit 
the  elite.  In  fact  they  engage  in  careful  planning  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  experts  of  various  kinds  a nation 'needs  (or  has  positions 
for).  If  there  are  1,400  jobs  for  Ph.D.  physicists  in  the  nation,  then  the 
university  physics  departments  will  train  only  enough  Ph.D’s  to  maintain 
that  cadre.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  opposite  view;  if  people  want 
to  become  Ph.D.  physicists  in  far  greater  numbers  than  there  are  places  for 
them,  let  them  go  right  ahead.  Those  that  do  not  find  places  will  tend 
to  become  entrepreneurs  and  create  places  for  themselves  that  make 
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reasonable  use  of  their  expertise.  Thus,  the  nation  will  not  lose  by  making 
a wasteful  investment  in  an  unneeded  skill  but  will  gain  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  productive  endeavors.  So  far,  that  policy  has  worked  reason- 
ably well;  educated  people  do  frequently  exercise  considerable  ingenuity 
to  create  satisfying  roles  for  themselves. 

This  report  assumes  that  this  process  will  continue  on  a still 
greater  scale.  It  has  been  constrained  in  the  past  by  the  notion  that  the 
new  endeavor  must  be  economically  viable.  In  the  affluent  society  that 
constraint  is  not  at  all  necessary  and  young  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  it.  We  assume  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  increasing  pursuit 
of  careers  distinct  from  one^s  livelihood.  A great  deal  of  the  work  that 
must  be  done  to  provide  people  essentials  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
communication,  transportation,  learning,  recreation  and  government  is  dull. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  people  are  obtaining  higher  education; 
in  order  to  earn  their  livelihoods  a great  many  of  them  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  settle  for  dull  jobs  which  barely  use  their  education  and  give  them 
little  or  no  intellectual  satisfaction.  The  real  meaning  of  their  lives 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  found  elsewhere;  their  true  careers  will  be  in 
activities  that  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  jobs — activities  that  are 
limited  only  by  their  personal  aims  and  ambitions  and  not  by  the  unavaila- 
bility of  employment  in  the  domain  in  which  they  are  interested  or  by  the 
necessity  to  get  along  in  some  corporate  or  bureaucratic  structure. 


This  is  the  situation  now;  we  are  not  referring  to  something  that 
may  take  place  in  the  future.  We  already  have  college  graduates  per- 
forming  the  most  humdrum  jobs,  and  it  is  clear  to  most  of  them  that  these 
jobs  are  leading  them  nowhere  or,  at  least,  can  only  lead  them  to  a slightly 
less  dull,  higher  paying  job  if  they  are  willing  to  put  an  inordinate 
amount  of  effort  into  getting  promoted.  They  are,  therefore,  finding  ca- 
reers outside  of  their  jobs  in  a tremendous  variety  of  social,  community 
and  cultural  activities.  Until  recently,  however,  a person  who  decided 
not  to  devote  sixty  hours  a week  to  his  forty-hour-a-week  job  in  order  to 
scramble  up  the  salary  ladder  had  in  some  vague  way  decided  not  to  succeed. 
Now  young  people  are  changing  that  view  and  according  full  honor  to  those 
who  prefer  to  focus  their  careers  on  community  or  cultural  activities.  For 
these  young  people,  Ralph  Nader  is  a far  greater  man  than  the  presidents 
of  our  huge  corporations  or  the  heads  of  our  huge  bureaucracies. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  today  that  the  primary  careers  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  not  particularly  connected  to  their  livelihoods. 
This  majority  consists  of  most  x^7omen,  many  members  of  minority  groups  who 
see  that  success  in  the  livelihood  game  holds  little  promise  for  them,  and 
a significant  fraction  of  men  who  give  less  energy  and  devotion  to  their 
jobs  than  they  do  to  their  avocations  (hobbies,  crafts,  music,  drama,  pain- 
ting, religion,  education,  politics,  sports,  civic  enterprises,  public  ser- 
vice , etc. ) . 

Thinking  young  persons  on  our  most  select  campuses  are  very  much  agreed 
that  in  some  respects  the  American  Dream  is  turning  out  to  be  a nightmare. 
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They  observe  quantities  of  ciiildren  in  the  rich  land  who  are  hungry  and 
living  in  wretched  shacks.  They  observe  that  racism  is  still  rampant 
despite  everybody’s  agreement  that  it  is  evil.  They  observe  that  we  still 
insanely  destroy  our  views  and  harbors  and  land  and  air.  They  observe  that 
despite  widespread  revulsion  at  home  and  abroad,  we  continue  to  slaughter 
destitute  fishermen  and  rice  farmers  in  a comer  of  Southeast  Asia  with 
such  determination  that  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  per  month  on  it.  They 
observe  that  many  of  our  citizens  had  much  rather  take  a long  time  to  elim- 
inate  these  iniquities  than  endure  any  small  disturbance  of  their  creature 
comforts . 

The  heart  of  the  problem  appears  to  many  of  them  to  lie  in  one  basic 
assumption  underlying  the  accepted  American  life  style  — to  work 
hard  to  achieve  financial  success,  even  to  the  point  of  not  worrying  about 
consideration  for  one’s  fellow  citizens,  and  then  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  life  which  are  assumed  to  be  purchasable.  These  young  people  reject 
that  life  style  because  they  believe  that  profitable  enterprise  is  immoral 
when  one  puts  his  fellow  man  in  positions  where  he  must  warily  look  out 
for  himself  if  one  has  an  advantage  over  him  in  talent  or  education  or 
capital.  This  conduct  sets  men  against  each  other;  it  breeds  distrust;  it 
destroys  the  natural  community  of  interest  of  all  the  people  marooned  to- 
gether on  this  planet.  To  emphasize  the  point,  some  of  them  go  so  far  as 
to  reject  money  beyond  what  is  needed  for  minimum  subsistance;  they  do  not 
by  correct  clothes  or  cosmetics  or  razors  or  haircuts;  when  they  must  have 
an  automobile  they  buy  an  old  automobile,  never  a new  automobile;  they  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  they  are  not  contaminated  with  and  do  not  worship 
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money . 


To  replace  the  conventional  American  life  style  they  are  searching 
for  and  experimenting  with  other  life  styles  which  would  be  less  destruc- 
tive of  our  planet  and  our  global  community.  These  life  styles  often  have 
their  aspirations  outside  of  the  job.  The  job  has  to  be  done  because  one 
must  do  his  share  of  the  chores  of  the  community  (providing  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  transportation,  communication,  etc.)  and  if  necessary  one  may  spend 
forty  hours  a week  at  it  although  ten  or  twenty  might  be  enough  if  society 
were  not  so  heavily  engaged  in  all  manner  of  ridiculous  wheel-spinning  en- 
terprises. If  one  seriously  wants  to  get  away  with  only  ten  or  twenty 
hours  a week  of  chores  he  might  join  or  create  a commune  of  some  kind.  (In 
actual  practice  that  device  seldom  works  because  communes  rarely  have  suf- 
ficient capital  or  good  management;  without  those,  one  can  find  himself  work- 
ing just  as  long  and  hard  as  he  would  at  an  ordinary  job  and  getting  much 
less  done.)  In  any  case,  it  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  philosophy  that 
one  be  fairly  choosy  about  the  job  he  does  take.  It  must  be  related  to  real 
human  needs — not  artificially  created  desires.  It  must  definitely  not  involve 
salesmanship  which  is  regarded  as  something  of  a confidence  game  aimed  at  per- 
suading people  to  put  some  of  their  money  into  your  pocket;  people  are  not 
free  who  have  to  make  their  spending  decisions  under  aggressive  arm  twisting  of 
high-pressure  salesman  and  high-pressure  advertising.  On  the  other  hand, 
collecting  garbage  or  cleaning  floor^-  or  washing  dishes  are  quite  honorable 
jobs  because  they  have  to  be  done.  Whatever  his  job,  as  one  gets  experience 
and  higher  wages  and  occasional  promotions,  he  will  often  work  fewer  hours, 
rather  than  raise  his  standard,  of  living,  so  that  he  will  have  more  time  to  pur- 
sue his  real  aspirations. 
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Where  might  those  real  aspirations  lie?  In  any  of  the  endeavors 
that  have  given  people  a sense  of  personal  xvzorth  in  the  past.  One  fav- 
orite will  surely  be  political  action — organization  of  people  in  a com- 
munity to  achieve  legitimate  community  aspirations,  to  make  the  community 
a beautiful  and  pleasant  place  to  live,  to  thwart  those  who  are  trying  to 
get  personal  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Men  have  always  re- 
ceived great  personal  satisfaction  from  the  exercise  of  political  power 
and  that  satisfaction  is  redoubled  when  it  is  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  community  as  opposed  to  private  interest.  It  is  easy  to  do  if  one  is 
willing  to  put  a great  deal  of  effort  into  developing  a constituency  of 
like-minded  individuals  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  act  in  concert  when  an 
issue  arises.  Then  there  is  the  larger  arena  of  political  action  in  which 
one  joins  \d.th  others  in  the  large  city  or  state  or  nation  or  the  world  to 
exert  political  pressure;  it  is  a delicate,  complicated  endeavor  to  par- 
ticipate in  forging  large  constituencies  but  the  rewards  in  personal  sat- 
isfaction are  tremendous  with  every  success.  We  as  individual  citizens 
need  to  create  international  organizations  vThich  will  build  bridges  to  the 
citizens  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world;  the  sometimes  inept  policy 
of  our  government  to  try  to  coerce  or  bribe  other  nations  to  behave  as  it 
desires  has  made  enemies  for  us  all  over  the  world.  Something  very  posi- 
tive and  constructive  could  be  done  to  counter  that  state  of  affairs;  it  might 
eventually  bring  us  a truly  secure  position  in  the  world  community  (as  op- 
posed to  a fearful  arms  supported  position.)  Another  important  political 
arena  has  to  do  with  civic  service  in  formal  and  informal  community 


organizations:  school  boards,  community  action  councils,  welfare  organ- 

izations, youth  organizations,  hospital  committees,  school  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  so  on,  not  to  mention  creation  of  new  such  activities  (en- 
vironmental improvement,  for  example)  and  building  authentic  status  for 
them  within  the  community  decision  struct\ire. 

As  an  example  of  a political  action  career  we  may  consider  the  very 
popular  one  among  able  young  black  citizens  of  eliminating  racism.  It 
has  no  income  potential  whatever;  yet  it  is  an  extremely  important  career 
dedicated  to  removing  seriously  disrupting  tensions  from  our  society. 
Universities  have  fumbled  the  ball  miserably  in  preparing  students  for  that 
career  despite  explicit  and  extensive  guidance  from  students  as  to  what 
they  desire.  They  want  to  develop  and  organize  black  power  and  deploy 
black  power  to  deal  with  racism.  Universities  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
getting  that  message  and  persist  in  offering  courses  which  teach  the  his- 
tory of  racism,  which  explore  the  manifestations  o.  racism,  which  elaborate 
the  psychology  of  racism,  which  delve  into  the  interactions  of  minority  cul- 
tures with  majority  cultures  and  comparisons  of  the  ways  in  w^hich  majorities 
have  traditionally  repressed  minorities.  Some  of  this  stuff  is  useful  back- 
ground information  but  it  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  career  which 
must  be  concerned  with  action.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  kinds  of  action  (negotiations,  collaboration,  boycotts,  confron- 
tations, strikes,  education,  lawsuits,  nonviolent  rebellion,  political 
campaigns,  use  of  due  process)  to  alter  laws  and  rules  and  regulations? 

Which  actions  are  most  effective  in  what  circumstances?  What  tactics  and 
strategies  will  best  assure  success  of  actions? 
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Universities  have  shied  away  from  this  kind  of  career  training  because 
it  may  have  minor  revolutionary  aspects  and  they  are  fearful  that  some  of 
their  financial  support  may  be  jeopardized.  They  must  get  over  that  fear. 

It  is  not  just  black  people  who  wish  to  change  some  of  the  rules  and  institu- 
tions of  society;  there  are  all  kinds  of  formerly  voiceless  people  finding 
their  way  to  the  campus  who  want  to  create  minor  revolutions  of  one  kind  or 
another  with  respect  to  fraud,  privilege,  pollution,  exploitation,  tax  loop- 
holes, destruction  of  the  planet,  incitement  to  war,  secrecy,  bureaucratic 
arrogance,  predatory  merchants  and  repairmen,  contrived  scarcity  of  goods 
and  services,  and  other  sad  aspects  of  our  civilization.  People  are  likely 
to  make  careers  of  correcting  these  defects*  much  more  frequently  than 
they  have  in  the  past;  those  careers  require  that  they  know  how  to  change 
the  way  society  operates  when  the  accepted  mechanizms  of  change  are  con- 
trolled by  those  who  stand  to  lose  by  the  change  or  at  least  think  they 
stand  to  lose.  Actually,  of  course,  everybody  loses  if  ft’ociety  comes 
crashing  down  as  it  surely  will  if  its  injustices  cannot  be  corrected. 

Higher  education  has  a major  responsibility  to  give  relevant  education  to 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  that;  to  do  so  it  must  understand  and  expose  the 
flaws  in  our  society  and  try  to  develop  alternative  social  arrangements 
which  will  alleviate  those  flaws  without  doing  serious  damage  elsewhere.. 

It  cannot  hope  to  fulfill  that  educational  responsibility  if  it  is  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences . 

A quite  different  realm  of  aspiration  is  in  c’dtural  enterprises  in 
association  with  others.  Participation  in  musical  groups  which  perform 
locally  and  perhaps  who  make  records  to  try  to  reach  larger  audiences 
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bring  huge  Siitisfac Lions  to  many  young  people.  Other  groups  make  amateur 
movies  and  aspire  to  a level  of  excellence  that  will  bring  them  large  audi- 
ences or  recognition  in  professional  circles.  Others  create  radio  and  TV 
programs  which  get  at  least  as  far  as  the  local  stations  and  sometimes  much 
farther. 

More  personal  endeavors  appeal  to  many.  The  development  of  personal 
skills  and  talents  can  be  exceedingly  rewarding  and  bring  one  recognition 
far  beyond  what  can  be  achieved  by  struggling  up  the  corporate  ladder. 

Besides  playing  musical  instruments,  painting,  sculpture,  crafts  of  various 
kinds,  athletics,  photography,  there  are  all  the  academic  disiplines.  Eric 
Hoffer  proved  that  one  does  not  have  to  possess  a Ph.D.  to  make  significant 
contributions,  and  the  same  is  proved  every  day  by  amateur  chemists,  mathe- 
meticians,  phychologis ts > economists,  geologists,  botanists,  astronomers, 
and  so  on  who  have  become  so  expert  by  their  own  scholarly  efforts  that 
they  have  advanced  the  knowledge  in  fields  usually  deemed  to  be  reserved 
for  the  highly  educated.  It  is  actually  very  much  easier  than  most  people 
suppose  because  academics  tend  to  wander  off  into  esoteric  little  crevices 
and  get  trapped  there  leaving  practically  the  whole  domain  wide  open  to 
whoever  wants  to  occupy  it.  Philosophy  is  an  excellent  example;  whole 
philosophy  departments  in  outstanding  universities  have  renounced  the  world’s 
philosophical  problems  to  cultivate  a narrow  branch  of  abstract  mathematics. 
Amateur  scholarship  holds  tremendous  potential  for  personal  aspiration  to 
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achieve  great  rewards.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  creative  writing 
is  a iTiOst  attractive  avenue  for  personal  aspiration  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time. 

A quite  different  domain  of  aspiration  which  is  most  satisfying  for 
many  persons  lies  in  rich  interpersonal  relations  with  one^s  immediate  asso- 
ciates— faii\ily,  friends  and  neighbors.  The  goal  is  thoughtful  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  these  associates;  the  reward  is  an  enviable 
life  spent  among  people  who  hold  one  in  high  esteem  and  affection. 

Finally  there  are  those  who,  as  Kenneth  Rexroth  has  put  it,  say  simply, 
’’Please  let  me  alone,  man;  I just  want  to  do  nice  things  with  my  friends.” 
There  is  nothing  wrong  v?ith  that  philosophy  of  life.  Kenneth  Boulding  has 
pointed  out  that  the  world  might  approach  utopia  if  everyone  could  become 
100%  selfish.  Most  of  the  world*s  problems  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  too  many  people  are  willing  to  damage  themselves  in  order  to  damage 
somebody  else. 

The  poets  and  the  painters  of  old  in  their  garrets  were  the  precursors 
of  the  new  life  style.  And  their  formula  is  unchanged.  Instead  of  working 
hard  and  getting  oneself  into  a secure  economic  position  so  that  he  can  do 
what  he  really  wants  to  do,  one  proceeds  at  once  to  do  what  he  really  wants 
to  do.  It’s  simply  a matter  of  learning  to  live  on  beans  and  cabbage,  so 
to  speak. 

Once  the  idea  catches  on  that  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  choose 
one’s  primary  career  independently  of  one’s  livelihood,  we  may  expect  that 
society  will  become  vastly  more  complex.  We  may  expect,  particularly,  that 
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a multitude  of  new  organizations  will  be  formed  as  persons  in  new  careers 
desire  to  associate  themselves  in  pursuing  their  endeavors.  Organizations, 
in  any  case,  have  been  proliferating  at  a great  rate  as  a result  of  rapid 
improvements  in  communication  and  transportation  technology;  we  are  merely 
* fti^uggesting  that  thexate  may  become  still  greater.  There  is  little  doubt 

that  individuals,  on  the  average,  x^7ill  participate  in  far  more  organizations 
in  the  future  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  past.  The  question 
raised  earlier  about  the  possibility  of  there  being  too  many  chiefs  and  too 
few  Indians  may  not  be  a problem  at  all;  a person  will  be  a chief  in  some 
organizations  and  an  Indian  in  others.  All  these  new  organizations  may 
require  all  the  chiefs  we  can  produce. 

\^ile  these  quantifies  of  new  organizations  may  complicate  life,  they 
may  simplify  it  too.  Organizations  can  be  very  specific  as  to  purpose  so 
that  persons  who  support  that  purpose  can  join  in  freely  without  worrying 
about  comprising  other  goals  they  may  have.  Further,  that  kind  of  speci- 
ficity could  make  life  much  simpler  for  organizations  which  now  find  them- 
selves embroiled  in  matters  wholly  foreign  to  their  purposes.  For  example, 
universities  are  being  called  upon  by  some  students  to  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; universities  would  be  delighted  to  refer  such  students  to  an  organiza- 
tion specifically  dedicated  to  that  purpose;  perhaps  also  students  who  were 
concerned  with  that  issue  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  would  be  delighted 
to  leave  the  university  for  a year  or  so  in  order  to  devote  their  full  en- 
ergies to  that  organization.  We  are  simply  suggesting  that  proliferation 
of  organizations  could  simplify  society  in  one  respect  by  reducing  intra*- 
organizational  strife;  Birchers  and  Black  Panthers  might  work  happily  side 
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by  side  in  an  organization  determined  to  concern  itself  solely  with 
defeating  gun  control  laws. 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  educating  too  many  people  because  there  are 
many,  many  dimensions  of  society  now  receiving  little  or  no  consideration 
that  badly  need  the  vigorous  efforts  of  educated  persons;  further  there  is 
good  prospect  that  more  such  efforts  will  be  forthcoming  as  the  affluent 
society  makes  it  possible  for  young  people  to  take  seriously  the  possibility 
of  separating  livelihood  from  career. 
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CHAPTER  5 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We  have  one  recommendation  for  the  international  community  to  the 
effect  that  the  global  village  desperately  needs  a number  of  international 
universities.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  achieve  balance  in  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  contexts  of  the  biases  of  nationalism.  Many  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  provide  examples  of  the  extreme  distortions  that 
can  arise;  their  research  programs  are  grossly  out  of  balance  because  the 
bulk  of  funding  for  research  arises  from  military  needs  or  from  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  scientific  underpinnings  of  weapons  system  technology.  Nat- 
urally the  education  programs,  especially  at  the  graduate  level,  cannot 
escape  being  out  of  balance  if  the  research  program  is  out  of  balance. 

We  have  one  recommendation  for  the  U.  S.  Government  which  we  believe 
is  of  such  overriding  importance  that  we  make  no  other  recommendation  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  Government;  we  do  not  want  to  contribute  to  any 
dilution  of  effort  toward  this  one.  It  is  that  there  be  created  a United 
States  Video  University  which  would  use  at  least  one  full  time  television 
channel  (and  perhaps  several)  and  which  would  rely  primarily  on  video 
cassettes  as  a teaching  device.  It  would  maintain  a huge  supply  of  these 
cassettes  for  rent  at  very  low  rates.  The  television  channel  would  be  used 
primarily  for  giving  information  about  educational  programs  available  on  the 
cassettes  and  for  stimulating  their  use.  The  goal  of  this  university  would 
be  to  make  all  levels  of  postsecondary  education  available  to  all  persons 
of  all  ages  cheaply  and  conveniently  in  their  homes.  The  matter  of  its  cost 


is  not  particularly  important  but  it  does  appear  that  this  university  would 
eventually  make  obsolete  a great  deal  of  the  higher  education  that  is  carried 
out  today  on  campuses  and  hence  might  actually  reduce  the  total  cost  of 
higher  education  in  the  long  run.  There  is  no  blueprint  for  the  Video 
Univ(i3';sity  provided  in  this  report.  There  is  an  indication  in  Chapter  11 
of  o\i  form  it  might  take;  the  British  university  of  the  air,  briefly 
described  in  Chapter  26,  suggests  another  format.  But  these  are  the  barest 
suggestions.  The  design  of  the  U.  S.  university  of  the  air  requires  a 
separate  and  extensive  investigation. 

We  have  one  major  recommendation  for  financing  higher  education  which 
is  addressed  mainly  to  state  and  local  governments  but  partly  to  the  federal 
government  which  would  also  probably  have  to  take  some  coordinating  role. 

The  recommendation  is  that  all,  or  essentially  all,  of  tax  support  for  higher 
education  be  parceled  out  each  year  as  education  grants  to  high  school  grad- 
uates and  high  school  dropouts  in  a manner  that  would  equalize  their  finan- 
cial capability  to  purchase  advanced  education  taking  into  consideration  the 
financial  resources  of  themselves  and  their  families.  Some  justification  for 
this  recommendation  may  be  found  in  Chapters  1 and  8,  It  contemplates  that 
public  institutions  would,  raise  their  undergraduate  tuition  sufficiently  to 
compensate  for  their  loss  of  tax  revenue. 

We  have  a long  list  of  recommendations  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  well  as  regents,  trustees,  legislators,  congressmen,  and  others 
who  have  some  measure  of  control  over  the  institutions  or  over  higher  educa- 
tion policy.  We  simply  list  the  majority  of  them  here  with  little  or  no 
supporting  argument  so  that  our  recommendations  will  be  collected  in  one 
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place;  at  least  some  justification  for  most  of  them  will  be  encountered 
during  the  course  of  the  report.  Numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  chapters 
in  which  material  related  to  the  recommendation  can  be  found;  we  shall  not, 
however,  refer  to  the  third  section  of  Chapter  1 which  to  some  degree  bolsters 
every  one  of  our  recommendations. 

1.  Very  different  learning  situations  should  be  devised  which  would  get 
students  off  of  the  campus  a large  part  of  the  time  and  into  the 
real  world  where  they  would  learn  from  real  activities.  The  passive 
note-taking-at-lec tures  mode  of  learning  is  vastly  overused,  is 
not  a particularly  effective  learning  mechanism,  and  is  not  very 
appropriate  for  persons  beyond  the  age  of  twelve.  The  classroom  can 
provide  only  artificial  learning  environments;  persons  who  can  do 
things  can  be  put  to  work  doing  them  and  actually  learn  something  by 
making  mistakes  and  observing  the  consequences.  Community  service 
projects  would  make  excellent  off-campus  activities;  for  example, 
students  could  tutor  public  school  students  who  were  not  doing  well 
at  school;  could  inquire  into  why  they  were  not  doing  well;  could 
try  to  get  the  school  to  deal  with  lagging  students  differently^ 
perhaps  by  shifting  them  to  other  classes  or  other  teachers  or  other 
curricula;  could  bring  educational  problems  which  they  perceive  to 
the  attention  of  the  local  school  board  and  attempt,  through  that 
channel,  to  improve  education  in  the  community.  Environmental  issues 
can  make  excellent  projects;  students  could  seek  out  polluting  activ- 
ities and  attempt  to  bring  local  authority  to  deal  with  them,  could 
monitor  zoning  variances  and  attempt  to  ward  off  those  that  would 


degrade  environment,  could  try  to  strenghten  zoning  ordinances  from 
the  environmental  standpoint.  Students  could  observe  local  public 
officials  and  public  employees  in  the  performance  of  their  jobs  and 
try  to  bring  rewards  and  recognition  to  those  who  were  doing  their 
jobs  well  and  fairly;  they  could  monitor  the  practices  of  local 
merchants,  repair  services,  insurance  agents,  private  hospitals,  etc. 
and  try  to  shift  public  patronage  to  those  businesses  that  deal  fairly 
and  legitimately  with  their  customers.  Any  of  these  kinds  of  projects 
and  many  others  involving  various  agencies  of  society  would  give  stu- 
dents firsthand  insights  and  experience  in  the  written  and  unwritten 
rules  by  which  society  operates;  at  the  same  t.ime  they  would  get 
valuable  education  into  tactics  that  do  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
effective  for  getting  rules  changed.  (4,  8,  12,  13, .17,  20) 

2.  Institutions  of  higher  education  should  recognize  that  many  careers 
of  the  future  will  not  be  primarily  income-oriented  and  cease  con- 
centrating curricula  primarily  around  options  to  earn  a livelihood; 
there  must  be  designed  all  manner  of  new  curricula  for  careers  that, 
though  they  have  heretofore  been  ignored'  because  they  have  no  income 
potential,  have  trememdous  personal  satisfaction  potential  or  social 
benefit  potential.  There  must  be  serious  attention  given  to  the 
kinds  of  social  action  careers  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  some 
of  our  most  able  and  concerned  youths.  They  are  excited  about  elim- 
inating serious  defects  in  our  society:  racism,  militarism,  priv- 

ilege, injustice,  poverty,  exploitation,  ignorance.  Society  should 
be  delighted  to  have  them  attack  these  issues.  Higher  education 
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should  be  anxious  to  prepare  them  to  do  so  as  effectively  as  it  can. 
There  are  a great  many  other  careers  not  connected  with  social  action 
that  higher  education  has  neglected  because  they  have  no  significant 
employment  potential.  These  have  to  do  with  all  the  more  conven- 
tional community  and  civic  and  cultural  enterprises  that  good  citi- 
zens occupy  themselves  with  when  their  jobs  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
warding. (4,  12) 

3,  There  should  be  vastly  more  attention  given  to  assisting  students 
make  sensible  career  choices.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  provide 
information  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  careers  because  satisfaction 
with  a career  choice  depends  very  much  on  the  individual  making  the 
choice.  Every  student  should  be  individually  counseled  so  that 
there  will  be  reasonably  good  assurance  that  his  career  choice  will 
not  be  sadly  out  of  step  with  his  personality j his  abilities,  or  his 
needs.  Failure  of  a student  in  his  career  must  be  regarded  as,  in 
part,  a failure  of  the  college  that  prepared  him  for  that  career. 

It  is  essential  that  colleges  level  with  their  students  about  the 
prospects  of  various  careers  that  might  be  launched  by  their  college 
vTork.  What,  for  example,  might  be  the  realistic  career  expectations 
of  a student  who  earns  a Bachelor *s  degree  in  physics  from  Mountain 
Hole  College?  A fair  appraisal  of  the  frustration  that  such  a phy- 
sicist may  well  encounter  might  divert  him  to  a different  career  with 
a different  set  of  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions.  It  is 
essential  that  the  appraisal  of  careers  give  just  as  much  attention 
to  other  important  dimensions  as  it  gives  to  the  income  dimension — 
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some  of  these  dimensions  are  self  respect,  social  power,  under-- 
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standing  of  the  milieu  in  which  one  lives,  love  and  affection,  the 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  one^s  peers,  the  exercise  of  one’s 
skills,  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  creation,  significant  par- 
ticipation in  significant  endeavors.  (8,  10,  12,  20) 

4.  Higher  education  should  abandon  its  certification  function.  In  any 
case  grades  and  degrees  will  begin  to  decrease  in  importance  as  more 
people  choose  careers  that  are  independent  of  employment  and  hence 
of  artificial  employment  hurdles.  This  is  not  the  primary  reason, 
though,  for  the  recommendation;  certification  conflicts  with  the 
educational  aim  of  higher  education;  it  puts  students  and  professors 
in  an  adversary  position  with  respect  to  each  other  whereas  true 
edacution  requires  that  they  be  in  collaboration.  If  students  could 
relax  in  the  belief  that  faculty  were  genuinely  concerned  with  their 
education  they  would  not  have  to  make  judgments  about  whether  such 
and  such  requirements  of  the  professor  were  in  fact  educational  exer- 
cises or  were,  in  reality,  simply  sorting  devices;  they  would  then 
be  free  to  ignore  elements  of  the  course  that  are  not  particularly 
relevant  to  their  interests  or  careers  and  to  concentrate  on  other 
aspects  which  they  deemed  to  be  especially  significant  to  their 
careers.  Professors  would  be  free  to  personalize  student  assignments 
because  they  would  not  need  to  measure  students  against  a common 
yardstick.  Students  could  help  each  other  out  entirely  freely  with 
the  competition  between  them  for  A’s  eliminated;  they  could  even 
perform  assignments  together  and  the  professor  would  be  pleased  to 
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have  fewei*  papers  to  mark.  (He  would  mark  them,  not  for  grading 
purposes,  but  solely  to  feed  back  information  to  the  students  about 
their  def icieiicies , errors,  and  omissions.) 

There  is  the  further  consideration  that  certification  will 
become  even  more  meaningless  than  it  is  now  (e.g.,  in  claiming  some 
kind  of  equivalence  between  the  Mountain  Hole  B.A.  and  the  Harvard 
B.A..).  With  the  increasing  separation  of  careers  from  livelihood, 
students  will  be  designing  their  o\im  unique  careers  and  will  there- 
fore be  the  primary  judges  of  what  constitutes  relevant  curricular 
material  and  what  constitutes  adequate  scholarly  accomplishment  with 
respect  to  that  material.  ( 4,  16,  18) 

5.  Entrance  requirements  should  be  eliminated.  No  person  v/ho  desires 
advanced  education  should  be  denied  the  chance  to  obtain  it.  The 
person  himself,  not  the  educational  institution,  should  laake  the 
decision  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  worth  his  while  to  pursue 
education.  Since  he  is  the  designer  of  his  career  the  institution 
is  hardly  in  a position  to  judge  that  none  of  its  offering  can  assist 
him  in  that  career.  The  open  admissions  policy  of  CUNY  is  getting 
close  to  this  recommendation  and  deserves  society’s  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  It  is  a corollary  of  this  recommendation  that  elitist 
admission  rules  practiced  by  certain  public  institutions  be  abol- 
ished; for  example,  the  University  of  California  requires  that  a 
beginning  student  be  in  the  top  one-eighth  of  his  high  school  class. 
Such  a qualification  may  be  no  indication  at  all  of  competence  for 
social  action  careers;  it  may  indicate  rather  a person  inclined  to 
conformity  and  compliance.  ( 4,  8,  16,  17) 
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6.  Colleges  should  encourage  most  students  not  to  return  for  their 

sophomore  year.  More  than  ever,  advanced  education  must  be  inter- 
laced with  career  experience.  The  pursuit  of  great  varieties  of 
new  careers,  many  of  them  unique  in  certain  respects,  means  that 
there  is  no  authority  to  declare  what  education  and  training  can 
best  support  a given  career.  The  individual  himself,  as  he  follov/s 
his  career,  will  encounter  situations  which  he  does  not  feel  entire- 
ly competent  to  handle  or  which  he  believes  he  could  handle  very 
much  better  with  additional  education  or  which  gives  promise  of 
increasing  the  consequences  of  his  career  if  he  could  better  under- 
stand and  deal  with  them.  This  is  the  authentic  basis  for  educa- 
tional demand  and  one  which  insures  that  higher  education  will  be 
effective.  After  the  freshman  year  a person  will  have  an  excellent 
notion  of  what  kinds  of  learning  experience  can  be  obtained  on  the 
campus;  he  will  therefore  have  a good  basis  for  judgment  as  to 
whether  and  how  often  he  can  profit  from  such  experience. 

There  is  the  further  consideration  that  despite  the  best  of 
counseling,  a sizable  proportion  of  people  will  get  into  wrong 
careers.  Society  can  do  without  the  waste  of  devoting  four  years 
to  the  wrong  career  preparation  of  those  people;  the  individual 
himself  may  be  so  stricken  by  the  prospect  of  that  waste  of  his 
own  time  and  money  that  he  will  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  wrong  career.  A general  understanding  on  the  part  of  both 
students  and  institutions  of  higher  education  that  career  choices 
are  tentative  and  will  likely  be  modified  (if  not  changed  completely) 
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might  do  more  than  anything  else  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
higher  education.  Students  would  then  understand  that  their  educa- 
tional programs  could  not  be  laid  out  in  advance  of  their  getting 
enough  experience  to  make  personal  decisions  about  the  directions 
they  would  prefer  their  careers  to  take;  they  would  return  to  cam- 
puses with  clear  educational  objectives  and  make  much  more  effective 
use  of  campus  opportunities  than  is  possible  now  with  only  hearsay 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  their  anticipated  careers.  ( 8,  13,  16,  20) 

7.  All  youths  should  take  their  take  their  first  year  of  college  work 

in  residence  at  a campus  away  from  home.  The  main  reason  for  getting 
away  from  home  is  to  escape  from  constraints  that  would  tend  to  limit 
the  range  of  career  options  they  might  consider  but  there  are  other 
important  reasons.  This  recommendation  depends  strongly  on  the  third 
recommendation  for  much  more  extensive  counseling.  It  implies  that 
higher  education  will  take  a large  responsibility  for  helping  stu- 
dents into  meaningful  careers  and  will  generally  assume  that  earlier 
career  choices  which  the  students  may  have  made  will  likely  need 
revision  since  they  were  probably  made  on  the  basis  of  all  too  narrow 
a range  of  possibilities.  (8) 

8.  Institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  fully  financed  by  tuition 
and  society’s  subsidy  to  higher  education  should  be  wholly  distributed 
to  students  in  the  form  of  grants  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  necessary 
tuition.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  transfer  a little  power  from 
institutions  to  students.  There  would  be  keener  competition  among 
institutions  for  students  under  this  policy  and  hence  a greater 
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inclination  on  the  part  of  institutions  to  discover  and  satisfy  the 
needs  of  students.  C8,  10) 

9.  Students  on  every  campus  should  organize  and  bring  strong  pressure 
on  faculties  to  carry  out  their  teaching  responsibilities.  Further, 
students  should  form  a national  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  public  policy  with  respect  to  education  at  the  local, 
state,  and  national  levels.  Jencks  and  Reisman  have  thoroughly 
documented  the  rise  to  power  of  the  faculty  and  the  distortions 
produced  in  higher  education  by  the  faculty’s  natural  pursuit  of 
its  special  interests.  It  will  not  help  to  try  to  offset  faculty 
power  by  increasing  administrative  power  because  administrators 
come,  by  and  large,  out  of  the  faculty  and  hence  unconsciously  find 
reason  in  unreasonable  faculty  positions.  Determined  students 
appear  to  be  the  best  hope  for  bringing  some  kind  of  sensible 
balance  to  the  activities  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(4,  6,  10,  21) 

10.  Alumni  should  be  brought  directly  into  the  educational  enterprise. 
Every  youth  should  have  an  aluranus  assigned  who  is  engaged  in  the 
career  the  youth  has  chosen  (oi  something  very  close  to  it) ; the 
alumni  would  advise  them  during  the  first  several  years  of  their 
careers  as  to  what  they  should  be  learning  and  how  they  can  best 
pursue  their  careers.  If  the  career  does  not  provide  a livelihood 
the  advisor  would  help  find  a job  that  would  not  interfere  seriously 
with  the  career.  The  purpose  of  enlisting  alumni,  however,  is  not 
only  to  smooth  the  way  of  students  into  careers  but  to  bring  to  the 
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cciinp  US  a first -hand  knowlcclgo  of  the  real  world.  Most  faculty 
members  are  not  well  connected  to  the.  x^/orld  because  they  have  spent 
their  entire  lives  in  educational  institutions;  as  a result  they 
can  give  youths  wrong  directions  or  bad  advice  as  to  how  to  achieve 
their  ambitions.  (It  has  been  suggested  by  Richard  Hamming  that  the 
distance  between  the  campus  and  the  rest  of  the  world  could  be  much 
reduced  by  not  permitting  anyone  to  be  recruited  to  the  faculty 
who  has  not  had  ten  years  of  experience  outside  of  educational 
institutions.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  and  one  that  could  do  wonders 
for  relevance.)  (8,  13,  20) 

11.  Degree  requirements  for  faculty  positions  should  be  abandoned  and 
every  position  filled  by  the  most  able  applicant  regardless  of  what 
degrees  he  holds.  Success  in  many  other  careers  can  be  just  as 
indir.at.ive  of  a good  teacher  as  success  in  graduate  school.  (8,  12) 

12.  Students  should  be  given  a formal  role  and  a full  veto  in  the 
processes  of  employing  and  promoting  faculty  members.  (6,  18) 

13.  Teaching  and  departmental  research  budgets  should  be  separated  and 
the  position  of  each  faculty  member  specified  as  to  how  much  of 

his  salary  is  coming  from  the  teaching  budget  and  how  much  from  the 
departmental  research  budget.  (10,  18,  23) 

14.  Faculty  members  should  report  to  their  institutions  each  year  all 
outside  income-producing  activities  including  time  spent  on  same 
and  amount  of  income  from  each.  Book,  record,  and  film  royalties 
would  be  included  even  though  no  time  was  spent  in  producing  them 
during  the  reporting  year.  (1) 
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15.  Tenure  should  be  abolished;  it  must  remain  illegal  to  terminate 
faculty  appointments  for  political  reasons  but  there  should  be 
no  problem  at  all  about  terminating  appointments  of  those  whose 
teaching  or  research  performance  is  poor.  (8,  10) 

16.  Lower  division  lectures  should  be  broadcast  over  national  or  regional 
TV  networks  by  university  consortia  with  individual  campuses  carrying 
out  only  the  discussion  section  and  laboratory  aspects  of  the  in^ 
struction.  For  the  general  listener  there  should  be  made  available 
kits  for  doing  experiments  in  the  home  and  there  should  be  a mechr- ■ 
anism  which  enables  listeners  to  identify  neighbors  who  are  follow- 
ing the  lectures  so  that  they  can  get  together  regularly  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  lectures  and  associated  reading  material.  (11,  25,  26) 

17.  Curricula  should  be  reorganized  to  enable  persons  to  climb  career 
ladders  without  wasteful  duplication  of  educational  effort  (as,  for 
example,  nurses  must  undertake  if  they  wish  to  become  M.D.’s).  (12) 

18.  There  should  be  made  available  throughout  undergraduate  education 
opportunities  for  group  learning  activities  and  collaborative  pro- 
jects in  which  students  are  working  jointly  instead  of  competitively 
to  achieve  educational  goals.  (4,  8,  16,  17) 

19.  There  should  be  made  available  throughout  undergraduate  education 
projects  entirely  run  by  students  which  permit  students  to  learn  by 
making  mistakes.  Faculty  would  point  out  and  analyze  their  mistakes 
but  would  not  hover  over  students  and  prevent  them  from  making  mis- 
takes. Campus  housekeeping  and  recordkeeping  activities  might  be 
excellent  vehicles;  that  is,  students  might  manage  campus  housing, 
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cafeterias,  traffic,  parking,  bookstore,  library  service,  pro- 
duction of  directories,  registration  and  other  class  enrollment 
matters,  student  payroll,  etc.  (4,  8) 

20.  The  tracking  system  which  channels  academic  performers  into  univer- 
sities and  less  academically  inclined  students  into  state  colleges 
and  junior  colleges  should  be  abolished.  (8,  16,  18) 

21.  Substantial  economies  can  be  achieved  by  neighboring  institutions 
by  combining  their  libraries  into  one  library  and  their  computers 
into  one  computer.  (19,  24) 

22.  Research  output  should  be  evaluated.  Although  not  terribly  mean- 
ingful, pages  and  circulation  of  research  documents  might  well  be 
counted.  Citations  of  research  documents  should  definitely  be 
counted  and  it  would  not  require  any  great  extra  effort  because 
most  faculty  members  already  follow  very  closely  citations  in  the 
more  important  journals  of  their  papers  and  books.  (21) 

23;  All  research  findings  should  be  translated  into  layman^ s language 

so  that  regents,  legislators,  congressmen  and  others  concerned  with 
educational  policy  can  judge  the  value  of  the  findings  and  adjust 
research  policy  accordingly.  (18,  21) 

24.  Teaching  should  be  evaluated.  A major  component  would  be  judgment 
of  a teacher’s  competence  by  his  students.  Another  would  be  mea- 
surement of  how  much  students  have  learned  using  tests  given  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  course.  Another  would  be  the  extent  to 
which  students  were  stimulated  to  continue  studying  the  subject  as 
measured  by  their  rate  of  enrollment  in  more  advancer,  courses. 

(18,  21) 
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25.  University  budgets  should  be  capable  of  much  more  flexibility  so 
that  almost  any  program  could  be  easily  costed  out;  admi^strators 
and  policy  makers  would  then  be  able  to  judge  more  accurately  how 
resources  might  be  shifted  among  various  activities  to  increase 
efficiency.  (18,  21,  23) 

26.  Royalty  arrangements  of  some  kind  need  to  be  devised  in  order  to  give 
incentive  to  faculty  members  to  develop  TV  and  CAI  material. 

(11,  25,  26) 

Now  we  turn  to  a few  hopefully  practical  remarks  about  the  immediate 
issue  of  how  higher  education  might  deal  with  increasing  enrollments  in  the 
face  of  budget  stringency.  The  general  philosophy  of  this  study  leads  to 
some  simple  answers  to  that  question.  We  have  no  objection  to  institutions 
wailing  loudly  about  the  erosion  of  standards  as  enrollments  increase  without 
commensurate  budget  increases  nor  to  their  weeping  copiously  about  the  trag- 
edies being  visited  on  their  beloved  students  by  stringent  budgets.  But,  in 
our  view,  institutions  must  never,  never  reject  students  because  the  budget 
is  tight.  All  qualified  applicants  must  be  admitted  and  educated  as  well 
as  possible  with  the  resources  available. 

How?  Cut  corners  by  forming  typing  pools,  reducing  travel,  hoarding 
supplies,  and  itanicuring  the  grounds  less  frequently.  Double  and  triple  class 
sizes;  if  class  room  are  not  large  enough,  pipe  lectures  by  closed  circuit 
TV  to  residence  halls.  Beg  or  buy  early  morning  hours  of  local  TV  stations 
to  broadcast  lectures  videotaped  the  day  before.  Reduce  research  activities 
and  increase  teaching  loads.  Use  upper  division  undergraduates  as  well  as 
graduate  students  to  lead  tutorial  and  discussion  sections  for  lower  division 
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students;  use  dormitory  and  rooming  house  living  rooms  for  these  section 
meetings  if  there  are  insufficient  rooms  on  campus.  Redesign  lower  division 
lab  exercises  so  that  students  can  do  them  on  their  own  at  home  (thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  a great  many  lab  assistants);  convert  the  labs  to 
classrooms.  Bathrooms  and  kitchens  can  serve  quite  satisfactorily  as  bio- 
logical and  chemical  labs  if  imagination  and  ingenuity  are  used  to  design 
lab  exercises  (and  kits)  with  those  facilities  in  mind.  Physics  lab  educa- 
tion might  even  be  improved  by  taking  it  out  of  the  physics  buildings  and 
using  all  the  marvelous  gadgets  easily  available  to  most  students;  stoves, 
refrigerators  and  freezers,  automobiles,  radio  and  TV  sets,  record  players, 
tape  recorders,  telephones,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  cameras,  binoculars, 
bathroom  scales,  thermos  bottles,  small  electric  appliances,  and  so  on. 

Stnp  giving  courses  for  which  excellent  programmed  texts  have  been  developed 
and  let  the  students  plow  through  these  texts  on  their  own;  they  can  be  given 
occasional  assistance  by  the  faculty  when  they  cannot  find  a fellow  student 
who  can  help  them  over  a snag.  They  would  be  given  credit  for  the  course 
by  examination.  Give  credit  for  any  course  by  examination.  Produce  good 
programmed  texts  for  other  courses  that  require  little  student-teacher 
interaction  and  stop  teaching  those.  Assume  graduate  students  can  read,  and 
eliminate  graduate  courses.  Cancel  all  courses  that  do  not  get  an  enrollment 
of  at  least  ten.  Waive  required  courses  if  replacement  of  several  sections 
by  a single  large  (or  TV)  section  creates  impossible  scheduling  problems. 
Integrate  extension  and  regular  classes  and  curricula.  Broadcast  over  TV 
those  lecture  courses  that  are  given  on  every  campus  in  a region  or  state 
and  stop  giving  the  lectures  on  each  campus;  campus  activity  in  those 
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courses  would  consist  only  of  discussion  sections  and  quiz  sections.  Devise 
field  projects  for  college  credit  that  would  use  other  facilities  (public 
schr^ols,  hospitals,  churches,  agencies  of  local  government,  etc.). 

How  much  would  economies  of  this  kind  reduce  the  value  of  higher  educa- 
tion? Maybe  a few  percent.  At  the  outside.  Minuscule,  beside  the  loss  that 
might  be  suffered  by  rejected  students. 

None  of  these  economies  would  be  needed  if  some  of  our  other  recommen- 
dations should  take  effect.  The  general  position  taken  in  this  report  is 
that  one  year  of  full  time  higher  education  is  enough  for  most  persons  and 
that  the  remainder  of  their  higher  education  should  be  scattered  through 
their  careers  as  an  occasional  part  time  activity.  To  the  extent  that  that 
is  true,  we  may  have  too  much  capacity  in  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  suggested  economies  could,  nevertheless,  be  well  worth 
adopting  as  a means  of  freeing  resources  that  might  better  be  used,  for 
example,  to  expand  the  range  of  educational  opportunity  available  to  econr 
omically  deprived  segments  of  the  population. 

Finally,  we  have  a few  recommendations  for  foundations  and  research 
organizations . 

1.  There  should  be  developed  plans  and  programs  for  creating  a 
system  of  international  universities. 

2.  There  should  be  developed  a detailed  plan  for  a U.  S.  university 
of  the  air. 

3.  There  should  be  developed  a detailed  plan  for  fairly  conducting 
every  youth  into  a meaningful  career  with  the  amount  of  assistance 
provided  each  youth  being  somewhat  related  to  his  need. 
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4.  Thei*e  should  be  a thorough  exploration  of  ways  to  finance  open 
enrollment . 

5.  There  should  be  a detailed  survey  of  the  extent  of  job  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  amount  of  education.  At  the  same  time  there 
should  be  assessment  of  reasonable  minimum  educational  requirements 
of  various  categories  of  work  so  that  estimates  could  be  made  of 
the  amount  of  inflation  in  the  educational  requirements  set  up  by 
employers . 

6.  There  should  be  designed  an  extensive  U.  S.  manpower  information 
system  to  assist  youths  (and  counselors  of  youths)  to  select  careers 
with  some  confidence  that  opportunities  in  them  will  actually  exist 
when  the  student  desires  to  enter  them. 

7.  There  should  be  an  extensive  test  of  the  proposal  to  assign  every 
youth  a college  alumnus  as  an  advisor  (whether  or  not  the  youth 
plans  immediately  to  attend  college)  to  give  him  or  her  practical 
guidance  about  getting  additional  education  and  finding  appropriate 
employment  or  apprenticeship. 

8.  There  needs  to  be  much  greater  illumination  of  the  research  activity 
of  higher  education  so  that  the  public  can  grasp  how  much  research 
it  is  buying  in  each  of  the  different  disciplines  and  get  some 
understanding  of  what  the  benefits  are  of  various  kinds  of  research. 
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CHAPTER  6 


STRATEGIES  FOR  CHANGE 


A formal  organization  such  as  a corporation,  a government  agency  or  a 
university  is  created  to  perform  a task  that  is  too  large  for  one  person  to 
do;  the  task  is  merely  subdivided  into  segmemts  that  can  be  done  by  one  per- 
son. This  simple  little  idea  leads  to  extraordinarily  complex  organizational 
and  communication  structures  which  arise  from  the  necessity  to  know  when,  why, 
and  how  people  are  doing  what;  they  are  necessary  for  coordinating  all  the 
individual  and  group  activities  in  order  to  assure  that  the  full  task  is 
actually  being  performed. 

Authority  is  very  diffusely  spread  through  an  organization  and  in  a 
complicated  way.  Each  individual  has  his  own  little  domain  of  authority, 
generally  having  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  out  his  segment 
of  the  task.  The  formal  subgroup  to  which  he  belongs  has  a small  domain 
which  surrounds  his  ox^  domain  but  in  aspects  which  do  not  infringe  upon 
it;  the  subgroup  authority  may  have  to  do,  for  example,  with  the  order  in 
which,  he  does  his  individual  jobs.  And  so  it  goes  up  the  echelons.  Besides 
the  groupings  of  the  formal  structure  of  the  bureaucracy,  there  can  be  nu- 
merous other  officially  created  groups  consisting  of  committees,  study 
groups,  advisory  groups,  task  forces  and  the  like  which  have  restricted 
domains  of  authority.  Finally  there  may  be  informal  coalitions  with  no 
official  status  but  which  are  understood  and  agreed  by  all  to  have  a veto 
on  certain  categories  of  actions. 
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The  nature  of  authority  is  not  widely  understood;  the  popular  myth 
has  it  that  "persons  in  authority"  issue  "orders"  to  "subordinates.*"  It  is 
al.most  fair  to  say  that  it  is  the  other  way  around  (except  in  organizations 
controled  by  terror).  Authority  is  effective  only  when  the  subordinate  be- 
lieves that  the  order  coming  down  from  the  person  in  authority  is  reasonable. 
He  is  the  authority"  on  whether  the  order  is  reasonable;  if  he  thinks  it  is 
not,  he  will  not  execute  the  order  and  has  endless  devices  for  not  doing  so 
at  his  disposal.  He  may:  ignore  the  order,  modify  it  by  interpreting  it  in 
a Wo.y  that  looks  reasonable  to  him,  carry  it  out  in  a superficial  ineffective 
way,  devise  a procedure  that  will  insure  its  failure,  apply  it  in  an  extreme 
way  that  will  arouse  widespread  resistance,  embark  on  a series  of  delays, 
organize  opposition  to  the  order,  start  building  a case  for  why  the  order 
IS  impossible  to  carry  out  or  why  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
organization  or  why  it  violates  his  conditions  of  joining  the  organization 
or  why  it  would  be  inimical  to  society,  and  so  on.  This  behavior  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  bureaucracies  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
fire  employees. 

Thus  the  authority  of  an  order  (or  administrative  communication)  resides 
to  a substantial  degree  in  the  subordinate.  If  he  accepts  the  order,  it  is 
authoritative  and  will  be  carried  out.  A good  executive  issues  only  reason- 
able orders;  he  knows  that  one  unreasonable  order  may  cause  him  to  lose  his 
position  of  authority.  That  happens  now  and  then  even  to  corporation  pres- 
idents, generals,  and  admirals  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  tremendous 
authority . 
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Power  in  an  organization  is  almost  entirely  veto  power  from  the  high- 
est level  to  the  lowest.  Orders  coming  do\m  may  be  vetoed  by  subordinates 
by  the  tactics  indicated  above.  Recommendations  coming  up  may  be  vetoed 
by  superiors.  Veto  power  must  be  used  very  sparingly  if  one  wishes  to 
remain  in  the  organization.  This  is  not  to  imply,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  positive  actions.  Individuals  make  them  regularly  but  they  are 
merely  suggestions  and  recommendations  until  they  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  vetoes.  A member  of  an  organization  rarely  attempts  to  do  anything  that 
has  a fair  likelihood  of  being  vetoed  either  above  or  below  him. 

The  description  of  all  these  interlocking  domains  of  authority  together 
with  their  connections  and  boundaries  is  specified  in  greater  and  greater 
detail  as  the  organization  ages.  Members  of  a bureaucracy  never  tire  of 
refining  these  elaborate  and  delicate  arrangements.  Having  become  ac- 
customed to  lavish  attention  on  small  details,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a pro- 
posal for  change  which  might  appear  to  be  somewhat  minor  to  an  outsider 
will  appear  to  be  a cataclysm  to  a bureaucracy.  It  can  find  only  madness 
in  change  that  does  not  arise  inside  its  own  ground  rules  and  survive  its 
sequence  of  potential  vetoes.  The  reverence  for  established  procedure  is 
wholly  understandable  even  if  one  looks  only  at  the  time  and  tradition 
invested  in  it.  But  there  is  more  than  that  which  causes  bureaucracies 
to  resist  change.  Its  individual  members  are  enmeshed  in  a network  of 
structures,  procedures,  obligations  and  expectations,  which  act  as  umbili- 
cal cords  furnishing  them  emotional  comfort  and  financial  security.  Resist- 
ance to  change  is  fight  for  survival.  Even  in  private  business  (where 
authority  lines  are  clearly  stated,  goals  are  simple  and  unambiguous,  and 
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measures  of  cost  and  effectiveness  are  clear),  intertwining  self-reinforc- 
ing social  forces  actively  oppose  opportunities  for  change — even  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  failure  in  meeting  the  goals  for  which  the  group  exists* 
Beyond  these  considerations,  educational  organizations  are  beset  by 
many  special  problems  which  court  paralysis  against  change.  One  of  them 
is  fundamental  disagreement  among  educators  about  the  goals  of  education. 

The  progressive  educators  believe  education  should  and  does  follow  the  lines 
of  social  change  and  will  naturally  adjust  itself  to  meet  life  as  it  comes. 

They  oppose  attempts  to  specify  clear  goals  about  what  the  good  society 
should  be;  the  future,  they  believe  is  too  uncertain  to  plan  for  in  educa- 
tion. The  conservative  educators  believe  institutions  should  concern  them- 
selves with  the  individual;  give  *him  his  cultural  heritage  and  prepare  him 
to  earn  a living. 

The  Reformists  believe  education’s  job  is  to  rebuild  society  by  teach- 
ing social  reforms.  They  abhor  the  others’  lack  of  goals  and  emphasis  on  the 
individual  rather  than  society.  They  are  much  concerned  about  the  obstacles 
to  change  and  the  need  for  rational  planning. 

In  turn,  the  Reformist  is  criticized:  for  his  ambition;  for  his  lack 

of  realism  on  the  working  of  politics  and  deep  cultural  patterns;  for  his  ar- 
rogance in  assuming  he  can  se':  goals  for  his  culture;  for  his  underestimation 
or  other  changes  caused  by  forces  such  as  population,  pressure,  and  technology, 
beyond  his  control. 

There  are  other  swamps  in  which  proposed  change  bogs  down  in  education; 
for  example,  the  differences,  the  difficulties,  and  the  refusal  to  define 
educational  objectives  in  measurable  terms;  and  the  diffitulties  in  evalu- 
ating performance.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  plans — the  Master  Plan  for 
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Higher  Education  in  California — is  content  to  specify  its  goals  as  ''...to 
neet  the  needs  of  the  State  for  the  next  ten  years  and  thereafter.”  Its 
sixty-seven  recommendations  deal  mostly  with  entrance  requirements;  accom- 
modating greater  numbers  of  studeiits;  cutting  down  on  expenses;  redistributing 
students  among  universities,  state  colleges,  junior  colleges,  private  colleges 
faculty  demand  and  supply,  and  so  on.  Almost  no  hints  are  given  about  what 
”the  needs  of  the  State'*  are  or  will  br,  or  how  the  universities’  performance 
in  meeting  these  needs  will  be  measured  (beyond  simply  counting  the  number 
of  students) , 

Finally,  the  complexity  of  the  educational  community  itself  is  a factor 
in  preventing  educational  changes  from  taking  root.  An  educational  enter- 
prise, even  a single  university,  is  an  elaborate  organizational  system.  Many 
failures  of  promising  innovations  came  about  simply  because  their  promoters 
failed  to  take  into  account  unintended  effects  on  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Turning  now  to  strategies  for  changing  education,  we  begin  with  one 
v/hich  has  been  tried  many  times  and  does  not  work.  That  is  the  strategy  of 
costing  out  a desired  change,  getting  education’s  help  to  do  so,  then  giving 
education  the  money  to  carry  it  out  in  its  own  way.  The  change  does  not  occur 
education  simply  takes  the  money  and  does  some  utterly  trivial  variation 
of  what  it  had  been  doing  all  along.  For  example,  during  the  past  several 
years  the  U.S,  government  has  carried  out  the  most  expensive  experiment  in 
history  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  public  school  bureaucracy  to  improve 
itself.  As  a part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  schools  in 
low  income  school  districts  have  shared  in  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
one  billion  dollars  per  year  intended  to  bring  about  more  effective  learning 
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in  children  from  economically  or  educationally  disadvantaged  families.  This 
huge  sum  of  money  has  accomplished  almost  nothing  because  the  schools  used 
it  simply  to  do  a little  more  of  what  they  had  already  been  doing  in  the  past 
The  same  Act  provided  an  additional  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  specif- 
ically to  finance  innovative  educational  endeavors;  the  innovations  turned 
out  to  be  minor  variations  on  the  traditional  theme. 

Another  prime  example  is  described  toward  the  end  of  Chapter  19.  During 
the  1950* s the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  poured  some  three  mil- 
lion dollars  into  a project  to  improve  teacher  training  in  the  State  of  Arkan 
sas.  Educators  thoroughly  subverted  it.  Paul  Woodring’s  evaluation  of  it 
(in  his  Investment  in  Innovation,  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1970)  concludes 
with  this  sentence:  "Although  the  Fund  officers  had  anticipated  the  opposi- 

tion and  obviously  were  not  seeking  to  be  popular  with  professional  educa- 
tors, they  seem  not  to  have  anticipated  that  the  opposition  could  undermine 
the  whole  project." 

As  an  example  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  educational  bureaucracy  to 
change  itself,  we  may  observe  the  behavior  of  our  own  institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  during  the  past  few  years  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  tightened  the  University’s  budget.  The  University’s  reaction  has 
been  to  struggle  manfully  with  the  problem  of  limiting  enrollments.  Obvi- 
ously if  the  class  sizes  are  just  right,  the  faculty-student  ratios  are 
just  right,  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  is  just  right,  the  mix  of  the 
faculty  is  just  right,  and  everything  else  the  University  does  is  just  right, 
then  the  only  thing  the  University  can  do  with  less  money  is  teach  fewer 
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There  are  exceptions  to  this  blanket  indictment  that  educational  in- 
stitutions cannot  improve  themselves;  for  example,  the  University  of  California 
and  many  others  have  relaxed  entrance  requirements  to  permit  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents to  enroll — perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  change  is  to  be  found  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York  which  has  gone  a long  way  toward  implementing  a policy 
of  open  enrollment.  But  as  a general  proposition  we  may  be  sure  that  little 
• increase  in  the  efficiency  of  higher  education  will  flow  from  its  own  initia- 
tive. It  will  view  a minor  change  as  huge  and  a large  change  as  rampant  re- 
volution. 

Another  possible  strategy  for  changing  higher  education  is  to  drag  it, 
kicking  and  screaming,  by  the  budget.  This  Strategy  may  have  more  promise 
than  the  financial  carrot  strategy,  but  to  be  effective  a great  burden  must 
be  assumed  by  legislators,  regents,  and  trustees.  To  do  a good  job  of  it 
they  must  do  vastly  more  homework  than  they  are  accustomed  to  doing.  They 
cannot  do  it  by  focusing  on  matters  of  finance;  they  must  focus  on  matters 
of  education.  They  must  find  out  what  is  being  bought  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  way  of  research,  in  the  way  of  public  service.  They  must  make 
difficult  value  judgements  about  shifting  the  emphasis  between  various  en- 
deavors in  considerable  detail,  then  spell  those  shifts  out  in  the  budget, 
and  then  follow  them  up  with  an  exact  system  of  accountability. 

It  can  be  done.  Laymen  in  high  policy-making  positions  are  all  too 
prone  to  assume  that  the  mysteries  of  atomic  physics,  the  subtleties  of 
symbolic  logic,  and  the  psychoanalysis  of  Shakespeare  are  beyond  them. 

They  are  not;  all  these  marvels  of  the  intellect  can  be  cast  in  laymen^s 
language  and  be  well  understood  by  laymen;  their  implications  and  hence 
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their  potentential  benefits  to  society  can  be  appraised;  then  one  can  make  a 
sound  guess  as  to  whether  they  are  worth  the  money.  It  is  the  duty  of  policy- 
makers to  do  that;  they  are  not  doing  their  jobs  if  they  do  not.  It  is  also 
their  duty,  for  example,  to  judge  whether  the  extra  cost  of  1,000  personally  con- 
ducted classes  of  30  students  each  is  that  much  more  valuable  than  one  TV  class 
of  30,000  students;  they  cannot  leave  such  decisions  to  educators  who  have  a 
vested  interested  in  the  existence  of  numerous  jobs  for  educators;  it  may 
well  be  that  the  extra  cost  is  easily  worth  it;  we  could  feel  rather  confi- 
dent about  it  if  the  right  people  had  made  the  decision.  This  is  to  say 
that,  if  policy-makers  are  to  bring  about  change  by  close  control  of  the 
budget,  then  they  must  get  very  deeply  into  educational  policy,  curriculum 
matters,  and  even  teaching  methodology.  If  they  do  not,  the  bureaucracy 
will  twist  and  squirm  toward  its  traditional  goals. 

A quite  different  strategy  for  changing  higher  education  via  the  bud- 
get would  be  to  channel  public  support  through  students  rather  than  through 
the  bureacratic  structure.  That  is,  let  institutions  be  largely  or  entirely 
supported  by  tuition  and  let  the  public  support  of  higher  education  be  given 
to  students  in  the  form  of  outright  grants  or  guaranteed  loans  so  they  could 
pay  the  resulting  high  tuition.  This  device  should  tend  to  make  institutions 
far  more  responsive  to  the  desires  of  their  primary  customers  — college  stU'- 
dents.  The  transformation  would  take  a little  time  because  of  the  inertia 
of  the  current  beliefs  of  students  and  institutions  about  their  respective 
roles,  but  in  the  long  run  students,  by  controlling  the  funds,  would  force 
higher  education  to  serve  their  needs  and  they  are  mainly  what  higher 
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education  is  there  for  in  the  first  place.  Even  though  it  is  something  of  a 
copout,  this  kind  of  marketplace  budget  control  would  probably  be  a far  more 
effective  strategy  than  would  be  attempts  at  detailed  management  control  at 
Lae  policy  level.  The  latter  would  tend  to  be  sporadic  and  would  tend 

to  put  institutions  of  higher  education  too  near  immediate  political  issues 
when,  in  fact,  they  do  need  a certain  amount  of  insulation  in  order  to  ful- 
fill their  mission  of  exploring  society's  options  for  the  future.  The  mar- 
ketplace control  would  be  a continuing  process  always  pushing  for  change, 
but  in  an  incremental.,  nontraumatic  fashion.  That  is,  it  would  set  in 
motion  a process  for  bringing  about  continuous  change  whereas  a large  re- 
form would  be  a single  event  which  would  become  outdated  and  require  another 
enormous  disturbance  later  on. 

Another  strategy  for  changing  higher  education  is  to  create  a competing 
more  effective  and  efficient'  bureaucracy  which  would  relentlessly  chip 
away  at  the  domain  controlled  by  higher  education.  Founding  the  U.S.  uni- 
versity of  air,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  chapter,  would  constitute 
such  a strategy.  If  any  person  of  any  age  at  any  time  could  bring  any 
course  into  his  home  on  his  TV  set,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  present 
customers  of  higher  education  would  decide  that  the  extra  time,  money,  and 
inconvenience  of  attending  college  was  not  worth  it.  Society  would  soon 
find  itself  educating  people  very  differently  from  the  way  it  does  now. 

Another  effective  strategy  for  reforming  higher  education  lies  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  students.  If  we  may  address  ourselves  directly  to  students 
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for  a moment,  the  strategy  we  have  in  mind  for  you  is  simply:  Do  not  return 

to  college  next  year!  Get  a job  somewhat  related  to  your  intended  career. 

If  that  is  not  possible,  volunteer  your  full  time  services  as  an  assistant 
to  a person  who  is  successful  in  the  career;  after  a month  or  so  of  dedica- 
ted  forty-hour-a-week  service  he  will  likely  scrape  up  a salary  for  you. 

If  not,  and  if  you  need  one,  switch  to  another  person.  Volunteer  your  time 
to  a public  service  agency  or  government  agency  if  your  career  is  not  firmly 
chosen;  the  world  is  full  of  very  worthwhile  endeavors  that  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get;  they  too  can  often  scrape  up  a minimal  salary  for  a per- 
son  who  has  demonstrated  his  dedication  to  working  for  them  if  he  needs  it. 
You  have  been  attending  schools  for  umpteen  years  now  and  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  how  those  instiLutions  operate.  Most  of  you  will  be  spending 
the  rest  of  your  lives  in  other  institutions;  they  operate  rather  differently 
from  educational  institutions.  A year  of  poking  around  in  one  or  more  of 
those  other  institutions  would  be  far  more  educational  for  most  of  you 
than  would  another  year  of  school.  You  may  make  some  interesting  discover- 
ies besides  getting  a very  different  and  necessary  kind  of  education;  you 
may  find  out,  for  example,  that  you  have  been  going  to  school  too  long  al- 
ready. You  may  find  out  that  the  career  you  had  in  mind  is  not  nearly  so 
satisfying  from  the  inside  as  it  appeared  from  the  outside  and  change  your 
mind  about  your  career;  that  could  radically  change  your  educational  plans; 
thus  a year  away  from  school  could  save  you  a great  deal  of  misdirected 
educational  effort.  In  any  case,  this  respite  from  the  educational  tread- 
mill will  give  you  some  personal  basis  for  judgement  about  what  to  learn; 
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you  will  not  have  to  rely  on  the  pronouncements  of  educators  about  what 
you  must  learn  and  how  you  must  learn  it. 

There  is  also  the  secondary  consideration  from  your  point  of  view, 
that  you  will  be  doing  higher  education  a great  favor;  it  is  saturated  with 
students  these  days  and  strapped  for  money;  a drop  in  enrollments  would 
simplify  many  of  its  problems.  You  will  find  also  that  higher  education 
will  grow  fonder  of  you  in  your  absence;  it  will  urge  you  to  come  back  and 
pay  a little  more  attention  to  your  wishes  when  you  do;  it  will  also  be  de- 
lighted that  you  have  returned  as  a result  of  a decision  that  you  want  more 
of  what  it  has  to  offer  and  are  not  simply  attending  because  it  is  the  accep- 
ted thing  to  do. 

For  the  long  run,  this  strategy  is  urged  mainly  on  freshmen  as  a purely 
educational  move.  After  one  year  of  college,  students  will  have  a very  good 
grasp  of  what  kinds  of  learning  they  can  expect  to  get  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  can  then  move  out  into  the  world  and  begin  to  make 
their  own  assessments  of  the  value  of  returning  for  more  of  that  kind  of 
formal  education. 

A very  much  milder  but  still  useful  strategy  for  students  would  be  to 
demand  a real  voice  in  all  administrative  affairs  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity. Students  might  first  try  to  do  it  by  due  process,  relying  on  a strong 
logical  case  which  would  receive  a great  deal  of  faculty  support  (especially 
in  humanities  and  social  sciences)  and  which  might  go  somewhat  as  follows: 

Students  make  up  the  largest  segment  of  the  university  community  and 
they  are  as  idealistic  and  thoughtful  a group  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
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society.  It  is  a serious  violation  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  democracy 
that  they  be  entirely  disenfranchised  with  respect  to  the  form^^l  government 
of  the  college  community. 

A similar  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  investment  that  students 
make  in  the  enterprise.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  made  by  society. 

The  magnitude  of  this  investment  surely  justifies  an  important  student  voice 
in  operation  of  the  enterprise.  (In  the  1969-70  academic  year  society  in- 
vested about  $11  billion  in  higher  education.  The  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies invested  about  $9  billion  in  fees  and  expenses.  The  students  invested 
time  which,  measured  in  terms  of  foregone  wages  at  $3,000  per  year  per  stu- 
dent, amounted  to  about  $18  billion.) 

The  university  was  created  for  students,  but  as  a perpetual  bureaucracy 
each  institution  has  its  own  special  interests  which  it  naturally  sees  no 
harm  in  serving  since  it  believes  in  and  is  fully  committed  to  its  mission. 

It  can  hardly  avoid  believing  that  anything  that  is  good  for  the  institution 
must  be  good  for  the  students.  Of  course  that  is  not  true;  there  are  con- 
flicts of  interest;  one  important  one  has  to  do  with  the  value  of  research; 
another  important  one  has  to  do  with  the  value  of  teaching.  Obviously  the 
institution  cannot  honestly  represent  the  students  in  such  matters.  Equally 
obviously  the  most  effective  way  to  repair  the  situation  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a substantial  voice  in  institutional  affairs. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  such  a policy  would  arise  from  students’ 
intuitions  about  the  future.  The  direction  of  the  future  of  man  is  controlled 
by  his  vision  of  the  future;  he  is  prone  to  do  what  he  conceives  he  can  do. 
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The  vision  of  young  people  is  superior  in  significant  respects  because  they 
see  important  defects  of  society  more  clearly  than  those  who  have  grown 
accustomed  to  them  by  long  years  of  familiarity  and  rationalization.  Their 
vision  of  the  future  sees  correction  of  those  defects  and  it  is  authentic 
because  a time  will  come  when  they  are  in  control.  Thus,  in  some  critical 
respects  (not  all  respects  because  feasibility  is  a very  important  ingred- 
ient too,  and  more  experienced  people  are  better  at  that)  they  know  better 
than  the  faculty  what  the  future  holds  and  hence  what  training  they  need 
in  order  to  deal  with  it-  This  is  the  issue  o.f  relevance  (value  judgment). 

Relevance  has  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  concept  of  a college  as  a 
place  which  transmits  accumulated  knowledge  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
That  concept  appears  to  be  reasonably  valid  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  whose  structures  do  not  depend  on  value  judgments;  new  views  of 
relevance  would  change  emphasis  but  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
organization  of  these  bodies  of  knowledge.  Professional  schools  (law, 
medicine,  engineering,  etc.)  are  slightly  more  but  still  not  heavily  de- 
pendent on  value  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  value  systems  can 
fundamentally  alter  the  social  sciences.  We  may  point  to  the  contrasting 
Harvard  and  Chicago  schools  of  economics  (and  economics  is  the  most  “sci- 
entific” of  the  social  sciences).  Finally,  in  the  arts  and  humanities, 
changes  in  the  value  system  can  cause  wholesale  revision  of  entire  sequences 
of  courses.  We  may  expect  then  that  a stronger  student  voice  in  university 
affairs  would  increase  relevance  of  university  programs  and  that  the  effects 
would  be  felt  most  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
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There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  widely  conceded  propositions  that 
students  are  a prime  source  of  information  about  the  teaching  ability  of 
faculty  members.  They  are  not  the  sole  source;  colleagues  can  best  judge 
a teacher’s  grasp  of  subject  matter;  but  their  view  of  a professor’s  de- 
votion to  good  teaching,  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  comes  to  the  class- 
room well  prepared,  of  his  availability  for  personal  counseling  and  atten- 
tiveness to  special  needs,  can  make  a large  contribution  to  upgrading  the 
quality  of  teaching  on  the  campus  provided  students  are  given  a real  voice 
in  promotions  and  in  assignmnet  of  faculty  members  to  the  teaching  of  re- 
quired courses. 

Itore  generally,  it  is  a reasonable  expectation  that  not  only  teaching 
but  student  motivation  might  be  considerably  improved  by  student  partici- 
pation in  faculty  decisions.  Students  would  work  harder  on  a program  which 
had  a measure  of  their  own  design  in  it.  The  increased  student  interest 
might  well  have  a catalytic  effect  in  improving  the  morale  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  their  satisfaction  with  their  jobs  so  that  still  larger  Increments 
of  learning  could  be  achieved. 

Student  participation  in  decision-making  should  add  flexibility  and 
adaptability  to  university  operations.  Students  will  be  less  impressed 
with  and  tied  to  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  things;  they  will  more  often 
be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  old  ways  are  the  only  ways?  they  will  see 
alternatives  and  opportunities  that  would  not  occur  to  those  who  are 
steeped  in  the  system.  To  be  sure,  they  will  propound  some  wild  ideas 
once  in  a while  and  time  will  have  to  be  spent  explaining  to  them  why 
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why  those  ideas  won’t  work.  But  that  will  be  educational  for  all  and  that 
is  what  it  is  all  about  anyi-7ay;  there  will  be  times  when  it  won’t  be  at  all 
easy  to  explain  why  those  wild  ?ldeas  won’t  work. 

It  will  be  tremendously  beneficial  to  the  students  to  obtain  firsthand 
laboratory  experience  with  the  difficulties  of  changing  organizational  be- 
havior and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various 
tactics  for  dealing  with  entrenched  organizations. 

With  full  acceptance  of  students  as  voting  members  of  the  university 
community  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  unrest  about  campus  affairs  will  essen-- 
tially  disappear.  The  tiny  minority  of  fanatic  destroyers  will  have  little 
or  no  student  frustration  and  discontent  to  exploit.  The  general  public 
will  no  longer  be  frightened  by  demented  events  on  campus.  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps even  budgetary  stringency  may  diminish. 

Surely  a very  large  benefit  will  accrue  to  society  with  the  appearance 
of  college  graduates  experienced  in  bringing  about  change  in  an  official 
bureaucracy.  Bureaucracies  are  notoriously  difficult  kinds  of  organizations 
to  change  and  never  has  society  more  needed  citizens  with  skills  for  changing 
them.  Justice  is  chipping  away  much  too  slowly  at  privilege  in  our  society 
with  the  result  that  unbearable  tensions  are  building  up  in  large  members 
of  underprivileged  citizens.  Society  desperately  needs  idealistic,  know- 
ledgeable, experienced  reformers  cf  established  organizations;  the  univer- 
sities can  supply  them  by  becoming  themselves  the  laboratories  in  which 
the  skills  can  be  developed. 

Meanwhile,  society  can  benefit  by  seeing  a demonstration  in  the  uni- 
versities of  how  social  tensions  can  be  relieved  by  giving  a meaningful 
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voice  to  those  who  have  a perfectly  legitimate  right  to  influence  matters 
that  affect  their  lives. 


The  participation  of  students  in  college  decisions  can  do  much  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap  to  the  great  benefit  of  society  at  large.  A 
sizable  part  of  the  gap  arises  from  failure  of  communication  which  arises 
in  turn  from  the  very  general  and  abstract  level  at  which  much  of  the  dia- 
logue occurs  (love,  relevance,  personal  values,  humanistics,  life  style, 
brutality,  revolution,  nihilism,  imperialism,  etc.).  There  is  nothing  like 
spelling  out  the  pros  and  cons  of  a very  specific  issue  for  discovering 
precisely  where  opposing  groups  agree  and  disagree  and  for  determining  how 
the  issue  must  be  worded  to  get  sufficient  agreement  for  passage  by  a voting 
body  made  up  of  the  two  groups.  That  is  accurate  communication  and  it  can 
uncover  large  areas  of  agreement. 

Finally  society  at  large  would  benefit  from  the  increased  relev^ce 
of  university  research  and  university  public  service.  Student  influence 
in  decision-making  would  tend  to  reduce  esoteric  research  that  is  mainly 
addressed  to  confreres  and  to  increase  research  that  is  concerned  with  the 
contemporary  problems  of  society. 

That  completes  our  outline  of  arguments  that  students  may  use  to  try 
to  win,  by  impeccable  due  process,  participation  in  the  decision  structure 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  which  they  are  attending.  There 
are  other  less  friendly  measures  that  students  can  take  which  do  not  depend 
on  persuading  those  in  charge.  As  noted  above,  students  can  undertake  to 
evaluate  courses  and  professors  and  publish  those  evaluations  for  the  benefit 


of  other  students.  That  has  been  done  with  considerable  sucess  on  two  of 


the  nation's  outstanding  campuses:  Harvard  and  Berkeley.  The  value  of  this 


tactic  is  not  solely  in  v/aming  fellow  students  away  from  miserable  courses. 

It  sometimes  has  th^i.  very  salutary  effect  of  causing  professors  to  work 
harder  on  their  courses  in  order  to  escape  a failing  grade  in  the  published 
evaluation.  It  has  been  known  to  cause  courses  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
curriculum;  it  can  even  be  effective  in  persuading  incapable  teachers  to 
move  elsewhere,  or  better  still,  move  out  of  teaching  altogether,  but  that 
is  not  very  likely  until  a great  many  campuses  institute  the  evaluati.on 
process  and  communicate  with  each  other  about  migrating  professors. 

Another  even  less  friendly  strategy  that  students  could  carry  out 
would  be  documented  exposure  of  poorly  taught  courses.  For  example,  students 
could  tape  record  poor  classroom  performances  by  faculty  members  and  replay 
them  for  department  heads  and  deans;  some  of  them  might  even  make  amusing 
entertainment  for  student  convocations.  The  students  in  a class  tau.ght  by 
a chronically  poor  teacher  could  go  on  strike  and  demand  that  the  department 
relieve  the  teacher  of  the  responsibility  of  teaching  that  course  and  assign 
another  faculty  member  to  it.  The  department  will  often  be  inclined  to  comply 
with  that  demand  because  its  budget  often  depends  on  the  total  enrollment 
in  its  classes.  Of  course  students  engaging  in  such  a strike  run  the  risk 
that  an  unresponsive  department  may  prefer  to  abandon  the  course  so  that  the 
students  will  not  be  able  tf^  complete  it  or  get  credit  for  it.  The  taking 
of  such  risks  by  students  may  be  essential  if  higher  education  is  to  be  re- 
formed . 
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A much  more  telling  strike  would  be  a nationwide  one  against  required 
courses.  That  is,  a student  would  complete  whatever  degree  program  he  had 
chosen  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pointless  required  courses  and 
would  therefore  not  get  his  degree.  For  this  to  work  without  great  cost  to 
students,  it  would  have  to  be  widely  publicized  and  widely  participated  in, 
expecially  on  the  more  prestigious  campuses.  There  would  then  be  little 
penalty  in  the  failure  to  get  the  degree  because  employers  would  still  be 
anxious  to  employ  these  students  and  would  not  be  greatly  disturbed  about 
the  students*  substitutions  of  what  they  judged  to  be  more  worthwhile  courses 
for  less  worthwhile  courses. 

The  object  of  this  strategy  is,  of  course,  to  strike  at  the  crux  of 
bureaucratic  power  which  is  to  withhold  degrees  from  students  who  do  not 
behave*  As  a matter  of  reality,  that  power  is  far  less  than  it  appears 
to  be  for  the  reason  that  so  many  people  are  getting  degrees.  When  every-- 
body  gets  the  degree  it  vjill  mean  essentially  nothing  except  as  a fetish 
against  job  discrimination  and  we  are  already  well  down  that  road;  the  fact 
has  simply  not  yet  been  recognized.  Such  a strike  would  expose  it. 

With  exposure,  a number  of  good  and  bad  things  would  be  expected  to 
follow  but,  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  long  run  viability  of  higher 
education,  the  balance  would  be  on  the  good  side.  Higher  education  would 
be  serving  its  real  customers — students — and  not  contaminating  that  service 
with  concern  about  an  artificial  certification  function  for  employers.  The 
contamination  seriously  interferes  with  learning  and  its  elimination  alone 
would  probably  justify  the  strike  many  times  over.  A great  many  courses 
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and  a great  many  professors  might  suddenly  vanish  from  the  higher  education 
scene;  the  professors  could  hardly  stick  around  even  if  they  have  tenure  if 
no  one  signed  up  for  their  courses.  Thus,  the  strike  might  be  a Godsend  to 
administrators  who  are  now  helpless  to  remove  tenured  faculty  members  no 
matter  how  terrible  their  teaching  performance  may  be.  The  removal  of  all 
this  excess  baggage  from  the  campuses  could  significantly  decrease  time 
wasted  by  students  and,  hence,  increase  learning. 

The  bad  thing  that  would  happen  is  that  some  students  would  work  less 
hard  on  their  courses,  with  the  threat  of  poor  grades  and  no  degree  removed, 
but  that  is  the  inevitable  price  of  letting  people  control  their  own  destinies 
some  people  will  not  do  a very  good  job  of  it  by  others’  lights,  but  no  one 
will  argue  that  that  is  sufficient  reason  to  disavow  freedom. 

All  of  the  strategies  we  have  suggested  for  change  have  emphasized  an 
agent  who  would  insist  upon  it.  That  is  the  first  and  most  essential  require- 
ment for  change,  a dedicated  group  of  persons  determined  to  bring  about  a 
change.  The  tactics  they  use  are  important  too,  and  we  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  with  a few  observations  about  that. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  desired  change  refers  to  changing 
a system— not  a rule,  not  a practice,  not  a course,  not  a person,  but  a com- 
plete system.  For  a state  university  such  as  the  University  of  California, 
the  system  would  include  such  main  component  groups  as  the  following— each 
being  further  broken  into  various  sub-groups  and  special  committees  among 
which  advisory  and  decision  power  may  be  delegated: 


The  State  Legislature 
The  Board  of  Regents 
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University  Administrators 


Academic  Senate 
Departments 
Individual  Faculty 

Interdepartment  Organization  (e.g.  computer  facilities, 

research  institutes,  etc.) 


Students 

Beyond  these,  powerful  direct  and  indirect  influences  can  be  imposed 


by: 


The  Federal  Government  (Office  of  Education,  the  National 

Science  Foundation,  Department  of 
Defense,  etc.  through  research 
grants  and  policies  governing 
thtjLr  use) 

Private  Foundations 

Professional  Societies 

Business  and  Industry 

Local  Governmental  Agencies  (law  enforcement,  etc.) 

The  Community 

Each  of  these  is  an  organization  made  up  of  individuals  holding  to 
their  own  values,  vested  interests,  and  life  lines  of  social  and  economic 
dependencies . 

In  trying  to  effect  a particular  change,  one  need  not  ordinarily  be  con- 
cerned with  all  these  component  groups,  but  only  those  which  stand  as  bar- 
riers, or  those  which  might  be  mobilized  against  (or  for)  the  change.  We 
might  call  this  group  of  elements  the  ^response  system.”  It  is  obvious 
that  the  response  system  for  one  change  may  be  very  different  from  that  for 
another  change. 

For  a change  involving  the  content  or  teaching  arrangement  in  one 
course  (e.g.  introducing  gaming  as  a teaching  method  in  a political  science 
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class)  the  response  system  may  consist  of  one  faculty  member  (and  his  parti- 
cular social,  professional  or  economic  ties)  and  perhaps  the  Department 
Chai.nnan.  If  the  change  is  to  bring  a new  "unconventional"  faculty  member 
into  the  department  (such  as  a new  quantitative  political  scientist  into  a 
traditionalist  department) , it  may  be  likely  that  all  faculty  members  of 
the  department  will  mobilize  against  the  newcomer. 

If  the  change  is  to  bring  in  computer-based  learning  machines  under 
a grant  from  the  Office  of  Education,  then  several  sub-levels  of  administra- 
tion, the  interdepartment  computer  facility,  officials  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Regents  are  likely  to  be  involved. 

If  the  change  is  to  explore  even' preliminary  steps  toward  creation 
of  the  U.S.  University  of  the  Air,  then  virtually  all  elements  of  society — 
education,  government,  business  and  the  general  public— would  make  up  the 
response  system. 

One  may  not  be  able  to  be  concerned  with  all  elements  of  a response 
system,  but  he  should  have  a general  understanding  of  what  its  position 
might  be  and  especially  how  its  power  (to  resist  or  to  support  the  change) 
is  distributed  with  reference  to  a specific  change,  so  he  can  plan  his 
change  strategy  accordingly.  This  is  no  trivial  task,  since  one  is  asked 
to  know  not  just  how  the  university  system  works,  but  how  it  will  work  when 
confronted  with  a new  situation.  The  patterns  of  power  can  change  in  the 
face  of  confrontation. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  the  supreme  legal  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  retains  certain  powers,  but  for  practical  purposes,  dele- 
gates many  advisory,  review  and  decision  powers  to  committees.  Chancellors, 
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the  Academic  Senates,  etc.  These,  in  turn,  may  delegate  to  assistants  and 
sub-committees.  Thus,  there  is  a broad  diffusion  of  power  under  which  day- 
to-day  operations  are  carried  on.  But  in  the  event  of  certain  changes  (e.g. 
as  the  hiring  of  an  Angela  Davis  or  the  publication  of  unacceptable  material 
by  the  student  newspapers) , the  Regents  may  quickly  pull  back  or  realign  their 
delegated  powers  to  resist  (or  promote)  change. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  legislature,  by  control  over  the  budget  or  by 
enacting  new  laws,  may  exert  its  power.  The  community  may  mobilize  for  or 
against  change  and  make  its  will  felt  through  political  power  by  voting 
down  bond  issues  for  university  financial  support  or  simply  be  making  its 
voice  heard  through  the  media  and  through  its  elected  respresentat ives 
to  get  its  way. 

The  point  is  that  accomplishment  of  changes  must  be  given  the  careful 
thought  and  planning  given  to  a well-run  political,  military,  or  fund  raising 
campaign.  That  is:  mapping  the  battlefield,  sifting  intelligence  on  oppos- 
ing forces,  planning  tactics  and  strategies  consistent  with  available  resources, 
judging  the  probability  of  success  and  acceptability  of  possible  failures, 
forming  of  alliances  within  and  without  the  education  empire,  etc.  Some  stra- 
tegies may  require  only  a little  diplomacy,  others  some  psychological  warfare, 
some  a long  determined  campaign  with  battles  on  many  fronts. 

There  is  no  simple  theory  or  doctrine  that  can  unerringly  guide  the  in- 
novator to  success.  Theories  which  focus  only  on  rational  choice  are  probably 
not  sufficient,  although  the  basic  concepts  and  rules  of  them,  and  experience 
with  them  in  many  fields,  offers  an  arsenal  of  possibilities:  small  group 
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psychology,  attitude  assessment,  studies  of  successful  innovations  in  business 


organizations,  organization  theory,  advertising,  incentive  analysis  and  others. 


Perhaps  lessons  learned  from  recent  experiences  with  urban  planning  may  be 


useful:  this  endeavor  represents  the  most  extensive  effort  in  peacetime  of 


producing  changes  in  a complex  segment  of  our  society,  Gunnar  Myrdall,  life- 


time champion  of  planned  change,  suggests  that  one  general  principle  for 


accomplishing  it  is  education: 


The  first  condition  for  planning  in  a democracy  like 
the  United  States  is  to  reach  the  people  and  enlighten 
them  in  regard  to  both  the  social  and  economic  facts, 
and  to  the  policy  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ideals  and  the  fact.  (Otherwise)  .. .planning  becomes 
nothing  more  than  an  intellectual  exercise  among  a 
small  sect  of  devoted  participants  who  will,  moreover, 
remain  under  constant  temptation  to  compromise  their 
plans  in  order  to  have  something  accomplished, 
however  inadequate  and  perverted  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  program  and  the  real  needs  of  society. 
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PART  II 

SOME  ALTERNATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  7 - INTRODUCTION 


There  are  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report  some  models  of  higher 
education  that  differ  in  essential  respects  from  the  institution  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  United  States.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  models  in  dur 
plan  for  the  study  was  to  take  account  of  interactions  between  the  changes 
and  innovations  that  our  surveys  might  indicate  were  very  promising.  An  in- 
novation might  appear  to  have  tremendous  potential  on  its  own  but  not  fit 
very  well  with  any  reasonable  institutional  structure.  Similarly  there  is  the 
problem  of  examining  whether  several  promising  innovations  can  be  fitted 
together  in  any  rational  way  to  realize  their  preserved  benefits  simultaneously. 

Some  of  us  had  in  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  that  we  might  even- 
tually combine  most  of  the  good  ideas  that  we  were  agreed  upon  into  one  grand 
design  that  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible  models  for  the  nation's  system 
of  higher  education.  We  have  given  up  on  that.  For  one  reason,  the  good 
ideas  are  not  so  self-accomodating  that  they  combine  very  well.  There  are  no 
easy  tradeoffs,  for  example,  between  the  good  idea  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  transmitting  knowledge  by  use  of  technology  and  that  of  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  social  development  by  extensive  small  group  activities;  or  be- 
tween the  good  idea  of  making  higher  education  available  to  all  and  that  of 
devoting  higher  education  resources  primarily  to  those  who  can  make  the  best 
use  of  them  and  hence  return  most  to  society;  or  between  the  good  idea  of 
educating  everybody  to  the  fullest  extent  and  that  of  seeing  to  it  that  every 
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highly  educated  person  has  a job  that  interests  him  and  makes  good  use  of 
his  education. 

Then  there  is  the  consideration  that  people  differ  and  doubtless  require 
different  kinds  of  educational  institutions  if  they  are  all  to  be  well  served 
by  higher  education.  We  note  also  the  great  proliferation  of  specialization 
as  society  and  its  institutions  become  ever  more  complex;  the  notion  that 
every  college  must  strive  to  provide  training  for  the  whole  gamut  of  special- 
izations is  becoming  more  ridiculous  every  decade.  There  is  a uniformity  of 
perception  of  mission  throughout  the  world  of  higher  education  that  has 
brought  about  deadening  repetition  of  the  same  old  curriculum  on  campus  after 
campus  after  campus  all  across  the  land.  We  definitely  desire  to  take  the 
strongest  stand  against  that  situation. 

There  is  the  further  consideration  that,  as  a nation,  we  must  experiment 
with  a great  variety  of  new  models  if  we  are  to  widen  our  opportunities  to 
renew  the  vitality  of  higher  educatxon.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
models  presented  here;  they  are  meant  to  be  suggestions  for  new  institutional 
forms  that  may  have  decided  advantages  over  the  existing  forms.  They  are 
meant  to  be  experiments  worth  trying  although  some  of  them  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  carry  out  because  they  imply  considerable  modification  of  inter- 
actions between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  society  at  large — inter- 
actions in  which  society  has  the  larger  measure  of  control.  A trial  of  those 
would  simply  consist  of  creating  the  appropriate  institution  and  observing 
whether  the  intended  interactions  did  indeed  develop. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  coordinate  the  models,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  overlapping,  or  to  direct  them  to  different  areas.  They  v/ere  created 
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by  different  teams  of  the  project  staff  who  were  attempting  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  higher  education  in  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  most 
promising  direction.  The  results  are  a set  of  models,  some  of  which  overlap 
each  other  to  some  extent,  some  of  which  contradict  each  other  to  some  extent, 
all  of  which  try  to  deal  with  rather  differently  perceived  inefficiencies  of 
higher  education,  but  which  had  the  large  practical  advantage  of  permitting 
those  of  us  who  felt  strongly  about  certain  issues  to  pursue  them  without 
the  constraint  of  having  to  compromise  them  with  the  views  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  their  congruences  certainly  dominate  their  differences. 

It  would  be  possible  to  assemble  a self-consistent  model  which  would  include 
many  of  the  significant  features  of  all  of  them.  Thus  they  generally  empha- 
size students*  determination  of  their  own  curricula  as  opposed  to  prescribed 
degree  programs.  They  tend  to  downgrade  grades  and  degrees;  one,  though, 
places  considerable  emphasis  on  certification  (the  Urban  University).  They 
tend  to  place  great  importance  on  experience  outside  the  institution  of 
higher  education.  They  generally  assume  that  higher  education  is  for  the 
masses  with  all  the  attendant  modifications  that  that  implies  about  entrance 
requirements,  selection,  and  standards. 

There  are  six  models  presented,  although  one  of  them  is  rather  a model 
of  a library  than  a model  of  a college.  They  were  not  constructed  according 
to  the  original  plan  of  combining  promising  innovations  into  self  consistent 
and  mutually  supporting  packages.  As  the  project  developed,  views  of  the 
potential  of  various  innovations  changed  and  views  of  the  appropriate  role 
of  higher  education  in  society  changed.  We  came  to  believe  that  major  in- 
creases in  efficiency  would  come  with  altering  the  role  of  higher  education 
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rather  than  with  injecting  innovations  into  its  existing  operations.  Thus, 
in  developing  these  models,  we  attempted  to  free  ourselves  of  the  tendency 
to  accept  the  existing  system  unconsciously;  we  tried  to  regard  our  task  as 
one  of  devising  effective  ways  to  conduct  youths  (high  school  graduates  and 
dropouts)  into  satisfying  adult  roles  rather  than  as  one  of  fixing  up  various 
defects  in  the  existing  system  of  higher  education.  But  perhaps  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  that  because  we  usually  came  out  at  the  end  with  large  blocks  of 
the  existing  system  very  much  intact.  That  outcome  is  revealed  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  descriptions  of  the  models.  They  tend  to  focus  on  the  aspects 
that  differ  from  the  familiar  model  and  to  leave  a great  deal  unsaid  about 
how  the  model  actually  operates.  The  implicit  assumption  is  that  the  omitted 
portions  bear  a close  resemblance  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  existing 
model  and  operate  much  the  same  way  despite  the  changes  specified  by  the 
stated  innovational  aspects  of  the  model. 

Yet  every  one  of  the  models  has  at  least  one  radical  or  utopian  or 
visionary  component.  The  mission  of  the  study  almost  demanded  that  that  be 
the  case.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a corollary  of  our  original  search  for  ways  to 
bring  about  very  large  increases  in  efficiency;  we  could  not  identify  any 
ways  that  seemed  to  have  great  promise  without  disturbance  of  the  current 
format  of  higher  education;  substantial  alteration  appears  to  be  required 
if  higher  education  is  to  remain  effective  despite  significantly  reduced 
resources  per  student. 

The  model  presented  in  Chapter  8 combines  several  ideas  into  a quite 
radical  alteration  of  the  present  system.  Its  essential  features  are  that 
practically  everyone  would  go  to  college  for  one  year  aw^,y  from  home  at  public 
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expense,  practically  no  person  would  be  a full-time  student  thereafter  but 
would  get  his  additional  education  as  a part-time  endeavor  carried  out  at  the 
same  time  he  was  pursuing  his  career,  the  great  majority  of  persons  would  not 
ever  complete  four  years  of  higher  education  in  the  aggregate,  those  that  did 
would  mostly  do  so  late  in  life,  degrees  would  tend  to  vanish  from  the  scene. 
This  model  is  intended  to  increase  efficiency  by  spreading  the  more  valuable 
benefits  of  higher  education  over  the  whole  of  youth  instead  of  that  fraction 
which  would  normally  go  to  college,  by  having  education  motivated  by  per- 
ceived need  or  desire  rather  than  by  a certification  requirement,  by  spread- 
ing a personas  education  over  time  in  order  to  minimize  his  risk  of  obsoles- 
cence, and  by  increasing  the  relevance  of  a personas  education.  The  chapter 
also  contains  a desperate  effort  to  analyze  the  efficiency  of  this  model  so 
that  there  will  be  one  place  in  the  report  which  relates  to  one  of  the  origi- 
nal goals  of  the  study.  The  analysis  argues  that  this  model  might  conceivably 
double  the  efficiency  of  higher  education. 

Chapter  9,  while  very  brief,  forcefully  prevents  our  overlooking  the 
possibility  that  libraries  - not  colleges  - may  provide  the  more  promising 
base  on  which  to  build  higher  education  of  the  future.  The  greatest  virtue 
of  this  mode  of  education  is  in  its  encouragement  of  the  development  of  learn- 
ing tools  in  a person  so  that  he  can  design  and  carry  out  his  own  educational 
program  at  his  own  pace.  It  could  be  tremendously  efficient  if  it  were  a 
sufficiently  widely  accepted  mode  of  higher  education  that  secondary  educa- 
tion devoted  significant  effort  to  helping  students  acquire  learning  tools. 
Perhaps  libraries,  themselves,  cou'^d  be  persuaded  to  develop,  promote,  and 
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assist  acquisition  of  such  tools. 


Chapter  10  presents  a brief  model  that  has  essentially  only  one  basic 
modification  of  the  existing  system.  It  would  simply  give  everyone  who 
attended  college  a degree  which  would  be  different  for  each  person  and  de- 
fined on  the  sheepskin  in  terms  of  courses  completed.  The  net  effect  on  the 
outside  world  would  be  merely  that  an  employer  or  other  person  interested  in 
the  qualification  of  the  degree  holder  would  not  only  read  the  front  of  the 
sheepskin  to  see  what  college  issued  the  degree  but  also  the  back  of  it  (the 
transcript)  to  see  what  courses  it  represented.  The  effects  inside  higher 
education  would  be  quite  far  reaching  and  would  stem  largely  from  a shift  of 
power  from  the  institution  to  its  students;  that  is,  the  control  would  become 
a marketplace  kind  of  control  vested  in  the  customer.  The  goal  of  the  in- 
stitution would  become  customer  satisfaction  and  that  could  bring  about  a very 
large  increase  in  efficiency. 

A fourth  model,  presented  in  Chapter  11,  examines  the  potential  of  TV 
and  computer  technology  to  increase  efficiency  both  by  increasing  class  size 
phenomenally  and  by  organizing  knowledge  in  machines  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  easy  (efficient)  for  an  individual  to  find  particular  pieces  of  know- 
ledge that  he  needs,  to  explore  limited  domains  of  knowledge,  and  tc  skim 
through  large  areas  of  knowledge  following  a wide  variety  of  strategies 
devised  to  illuminate  a variety  of  facets  of  knowledge  and  a variety  of  con- 
nections between  different  domains.  There  are  very  large  promises  pf  effici- 
ency here  but  no  way  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  some  of  them.  What  might 
be  the  benefit  of  extensive  synthesis  and  integration  of  knowledge? 

Chapter  12  presents  a model  which  focuses  on  urban  problems,  continuing 
education,  and  career  ladders.  It  attempts  to  organize  careers  rationally 
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and  to  interlace  education  with  progress  in  one’s  career  throughout  one’s 
lifetime.  It  contemplates  that  higher  education  will  move  completely  away 
from  the  dichotomiaatioa  that  separates  preparation  for  careers  from  careers 
and  separates  youths  from  adults.  It  contemplates  that  careers  will  auto- 
matically include  educational  interludes  which  will  be  spelled  out  in  job 
descriptions.  Thus  higher  education  would  achieve  complete  relevance  by  be- 
coming thoroughly  integrated  with  the  other  institutions  of  society  and 
virtually  a participant  in  their  activities  from  both  the  training  and  the 
research  points  of  view. 

The  final  model,  presented  in  Chapter  13,  considers  the  %fficiencies  that 
might  be  achieved  by  moving  certain  educational  functions  from  the  campus  to 
business  and  government  organizations.  The  advantages  here  are  increased 
relevance  of  training  activities  and  elimination  of  the  necessity  to  duplicate 
expensive  equipment  and  scarce  personnel  in  educational  institutions  when 
perfectly  satisfactory  facilities  and  personnel  exist  elsewhere.  The  model 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  occupational  training  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel,  but  taking  the  broad  view  of  careers  adopted  in  this  report 
that  could  cover  quite  a large  segment  of  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  8 


( 


A MORE  EFFICIENT  ALLOCATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION'S  RESOURCES 


This  chapter  undertakes,  with  considerable  diffidence,  to  satisfy 
the  original  goal  of  the  study  which  was  to  devise  a more  efficient  way 
of  carrying  out  higher  education.  It  will  describe  an  alternative  way  of 
using  higher  education’s  resources  and,  despite  our  protestations  in 
Chapter  3,  it  will  attempt  to  make  a rudimentary  analysis  of  efficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  we  shall  claim  that  it  is  at  lease  plausible 
that  the  efficiency  of  higher  education  might  be  doubled. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  achievement  of  that  kind  of^  increase  in 
efficiency  requires  a massive  rearrangement,  not  only  of  what  higher 
education  does,  but  also,  of  how  the  rest  of  society  behaves  with  respect 
to  higher  education.  There  are  several  such  rearrangements  described  in 
Part  II  of  this  report;  none  of  them  are  inhibited  by  any  qualms  about  how 
society  might  get  from  here  to  there  and  the  one  we  are  about  to  describe 
in  this  chapter  has  the  same  defect.  It  does,  however,  combine  several 
ideas  that  most  of  the  project  staff  would  agree  upon  as  promising  to  be 
quite  beneficial  to  higher  education  and  it  seems  to  lend  itself  a little 
better  than  the  others  to  an  assessment  of  efficiency.  In  any  case,  this 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  efficiency  will  be  examined. 

The  arrangement  we  have  in  mind  assumes  that : i (1)  practically  all 
youths  (whether  they  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  not)  would  attend 
college,  (2)  they  would  attend  for  one  year  in  residence  at  a college  away 
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from  home,  (3)  practically  no  one  would  be  a full  time  student  after  that 
one  year  their  remaining  higher  education  would  be  scattered  through  their 
careers  as  a part-time  activity  mostly  occuring  at  community  colleges,  (4) 
the  part-time  education  and  the  first  few  years  of  work  in  the  career  of 
each  youth  would  be  guided  by  an  alumnus  of  the  community  college  especially 
assigned  to  him  for  that  purpose.  As  a rough  guideline  we  have  in  mind 
that  part-time  education  might  aggregate,  over  the  lives  of  most  persons, 

one  to  two  years  of  full  time  education. 

\>Tnile  we  envisage  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  would  get  their 

higher  education  in  this  mode  of  lifelong  learning,  we  recognize  that  a few 
persons  would  most  appropriately  continue  as  full-time  students  after  the 
freshman  year.  There  are  a few  careers  in  which  a great  deal  of  prepar- 
ation is  required  and  in  which  the  most  significant  work  is  done  relatively 
early  in  one*s  life.  The  two  outstanding  examples  are  pure  mathematics 
and  theoretical  physics;  careers  in  surgery  may  not  be  far  behind  and 
society  needs  considerably  more  of  them  than  it  does  of  the  other  two. 

There  are  other  careers  (in  music  and  art>  for  example)  in  which  young 
persons  often  excel  but  they  seem  not  to  require  long  formal  preparation 
in  institutions  of  higher  education.  With  very  few  exceptions  though,  we 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  careers  would  benefit  by  interlacing 
education  vTith  experience.  Persons  taking  that  route  would  begin  their 
work  lower  on  the  career  ladder  but  their  positions  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  might  be  more  advanced  and  should  be  considerably  more  secure  as  a 
result  of  their  keeping  abreast  of  advances  in  their  fields  by  continued 
education.  Standing  in  the  way  of  this  optimistic  estimate  is  the  tendency 
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of  employers  to  discriminate  in  their  promotion  policies  against  those  who 
do  not  have  degrees.  Thrt  circumstance  would  especially  make  it  hazardous  for 
persons  to  take  the  proposed  route  (assuming  they  did  not  have  to)  if  it 
were  not  done  on  a large  scale;  if  most  persons  did  it,  there  would  be  no 
particular  handicap  to  be  expected  from  this  kind  of  discrimination.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  this  discrimination  be  eliminated  as  a matter 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  whatever  our  higher  education  system  might  be 
or  become;  large  numbers  of  persons  must  get  their  advanced  education 
piecemeal  out  of  economic  necessity  and  must  not  be  penalized  on  that 
accoun  t . 

In  the  scheme  of  things  we  have  in  mind,  universities  would  become  

largely  research  institutes.  They  would  have  large  freshman  classes 
but  otherwise,  very  small  undergraduate  student  bodies  consisting  of 
those  pursuing  the  few  exceptional  careers  mentioned  earlier  and  those 
intending  to  become  research  workers  themselves;  these  latter  would, 
therefore,  be  pursuing  their  apprenticeships  in  the  kinds  of  institutions 
in  which  they  will  eventually  work;  they  too  might  be  mostly  part-time 
s tudents . 

The  typical  youth  would,  then,  spend  one  year  away  from  home  at 
college  where  he  would,  among  other  things  come  to  at  least  an  approximate 
career  decision  and  then  he  might  return  to  his  home  for  a year  or  so  as 
he  began  his  career.  His  first  step  would  be  to  associate  himself  with  a 
local  college  which  would  take  considerably  more  responsibility  than  it  now 
does  to  launch  him  on  his  career.  Primarily  it  would  rely  heavily  on  its 
local  alumni  to  find  a full-time  or  part-time  job  for  him  that  can  serve 
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as  apprenticeship  training  for  whatever  career  he  has  chosen.  (We  use  the 
word  apprenticeship  to  refer  merely  to  career- related  employment  and  not  to 
the  restricted  entry  that  has  come  to  be  associated  with  apprenticeship 
in  craft  unions.)  A student's  progress  in  a livelihood-oriented  career 
would  be  determined  by  how  his  skills  grow  and  how  his  employer  (or  a 
competing  employer)  moves  him  into  more  responsible  work;  grades  and 
degrees  would  not  have  much  to  do  with  it  and  would  presumably  tend  to 
vanish  from  the  college  scene.  If  his  career  was  not  livelihood-oriented 
then  of  course  grades  and  degrees  would  have  no  bearing  at  all  on  success 
in  the  career. 

The  case  for  intermixing  careers  with  education  has  been  made  many 
times  and  is  appraised  in  Chapter  19.  Its  major  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  rationale  for  the  proposal  made  here  is  that  a 
student  will  have  some  basis  for  judging  what  direction  he  wants  his 
career  to  take  and  constructing  his  educational  program  accordingly.  The 
objective  is  to  make  the  educational  program  of  each  student  fit  his 
particular  needs,  for  him  to  have  a large  part  in  its  design,  and  for  him 
to  have  sufficient  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  career  that  he  v;ill 
have  a basis  for  good  judgment  about  preparing  himself  for  the  particular 
variation  of  it  that  he  wishes  to  pursue.  Put  another  way,  he  must  not  be 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  someone  else’s  opinion  about  what  he  must  learn 
to  pursue  his  career. 

Ralph  Gerard  raises  the  question  of  whether,  in  this  scheme  of  things, 
community  college  campuses  and  classes  would  be  necessary;  particularly 

that  question  is  emphasized  by  the  desirability  of  individually  prescribed 
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curricula  and  by  the  promises  of  the  electronic  revolution.  The  latter 
is  discussed  in  Chaper  11  of  this  report  where  we  see  something  very 
different  from  the  conventional  campus  and  very  few  classes.  But  classes 
will  not  vanish  altogether  because  there  are  economies  to  be  had  when 
people  desiring  to  study  the  same  material  can  easily  come  together  to 
do  so,  because  the  natural  stimulation  of  peers  does  assist  some  kinds 
of  learning,  because  the  practice  of  group  endeavor  and  interpersonal 
skills  often  requires  like-minded  classmates,  and  because  some  learning 
is  much  enhanced  by  give  and  take  with  an  instructor  who  is  widely  know- 
ledgeable about  the  ramifications  of  his  discipline. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  relevant  apprenticeship  part-time  work  in 
every  community  for  every  possible  career  choice?  Perhaps  not,  but  it 
should  be  possible  to  go  quite  a long  way  in  that  direction.  Practically 
every  community  large  enough  to  have  a college  also  has  schools,  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  businesses,  public  administrators,  hospitals,  public 
health  officers,  government  agencies,  banks,  communications  systems, 
social  work  and  welfare  activities,  newspapers,  theater  (at  least  in  local 
radio  and  TV  stations),  agriculture  nearby,  computer  centers,  laboratories, 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  so  on.  These  persons  or  organizations 
can  often  be  induced  to  take  on  apprentices  by  making  modest  payments  to 
them  for  the  time  they  spend  in  supervision  of  the  apprentices  and  for 
the  facilities  they  must  have  on  their  premises  to  serve  the  apprentices . 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  welcome  and  value 
young  people  who  are  highly  motivated,  who  have  been  perceptive  enough  to 
chose  their  own  line  of  work,  and  are  sponsored  by  alumni  with  standing 
in  the  community. 
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Alumni  constitute  a tremendous  but  little  used  resource  for  higher 


education.  The  model  of  higher  education  being  proposed  here  puts  great 
importance  on  keeping  alumni  in  the  college  family  by  using  them  in 
several  ways  in  the  educational  enterprise.  They  would  help  with  teaching 
on  the  campus  itself  in  the  roles  of  lecturers  and  tutors;  they  would 
supervise  apprentices  in  their  places  of  business,  and  find  places 
for  other  apprentices;  they  would  serve  as  consultants  to  the  college  and 
the  students  in  their  own  special  line  of  work;  they  would  host  field 
trips  to  their  places  of  work;  and  in  general  they  would  conduct  students 
into  their  chosen  careers.  Their  time  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  the 
college  than  their  dollars  and  possibly  much  easier  to  obtain. 

Their  most  important  function  would  be  this:  every  student  would 

have  an  alumnus  specifically  responsible  for  his  successful  entry  into  a 
career . Since  graduates  of  community  colleges  tend  to  remain  in  the 
community,  we  may  expect  that  there  will  usually  be  considerably  more 
alumni  than  students  in  the  community.  Colleges  would  transform  them 
from  targets  of  the  annual  giving  campaign  and  buyers  of  football  tickets 
to  shepherds  of  students.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  most  of  them 
would  be  delighted  and  proud  to  make  that  change.  If  recently  founded 
colleges  do  not  have  enough  local  alumni  to  provide  a shepherd  for  every 
student,  perhaps  they  can  adopt  alumni  of  other  colleges  who  have  settled 
in  the  community.  Perhaps  in  any  case  alumni  of  other  colleges  should  be 
brought  into  the  enterprise  so  far  as  possible  so.  that  the  community 
resources  available  to  students  would  have  maximum  scope  and  variety. 
Students  from  low- income  families  \>?ould  be  assigned  to  alumni  from  upper 
middle  income  families  so  that  they  would  have  good  access  to  the  know- 
hovf  that  gets  one  into  careers  with  substantial  potential. 
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One  of  the  disadvantages  cited  with  respect  to  any  work-study  plan 
is  that  part-tirae  students  would  be  competing  in  the  labor  market  with 
the  effect  of  depressing  wage  levels  and  antagonizing  the  regular  labor 
force.  Perhaps  the  alumni  could  sometimes  soften  that  effect  by  creating 
positjr-i:s  as  aides  and  assistants  to  themselves  which  would  generally  not 
be  in  direct  competition  with  regular  workers. 

The  participating  alumni  in  the  educational  process  would  not  only 
connect  students  to  careers  but  they  would  connect  the  campus  curricula 
to  the  real  world  and  help  give  assurance  to  the  campus  that  its  education 
is  relevant.  Close  collaboration  of  alumni  in  the  educational  enterprise 
might  also  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  alumni.  They  would  be  contin- 
uously aware  of  how  the  educational  scene  is  changing,  how  current  prepar- 
ation of  students  differs  from  the  preparation  they  had,  and  perhaps  how 
some  of  their  own  skills  and  knowledge  need  upgrading  so  that  they  can 
continue  effective  pursuit  of  their  own  careers.  The  guidance  of  students 
into  careers  will  also  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  long-range  implications  of  various  careers  and  perhaps  broaden  their 
views  of  their  own  careers  and  career  options . 

Of  course,  not  every  student  will  go  back  home  to  pursue  his  career. 
Often  he  will  select  a location  which  is  more  favorable  for  pursuing  his 
chosen  career.  If  a student  from  Kansas  elects  to  go  into  forestry,  then 
he  will  expect  to  seek  his  occupational  training  away  from  home  and  will 
select  a college  which  can  provide  him  a suitable  apprenticeship.  Not 
every  home  is  near  a college;  those  who  come  from  such  homes  will  be 
forced  to  find  other  locations  at  which  they  can  pursue  their  careers 
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and  education. 


The  curriculum  in  the  freshman  year  would  be  largely  taken  from  the 


humanities  and  social  sciences;  it  x^7ould  be  organized  to  focus  on  the 
basic  decisions  that  young  adults  must  make  about  how  they  plan  to  live. 
Courses  and  seminars  would  deal  with  the  range  of  workable  personal 
philosophies  and  their  pros  and  cons,  the  way  the  world  and  society 
operate,  the  whole  spectrum  of  roles  one  might  assume  in  society,  the 
whole  range  of  occupational  careers  available  together  with  their  natural 
career  ladders  and  the  prices  one  must  pay  in  labor,  loss  of  leisure, 
neglect  of  family,  ulcers,  etc,,  to  achieve  various  steps  up  the  ladder. 

They  would  explore  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  separating  one’s 
career  from  his  livelihood,  the  capacities  and  personality  characteristics 
required  by  different  careers,  the  range  of  tradeoffs  available  between 
material  and  psychic  rewards  in  various  career  lines,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  various  life  styles  and  particularly  the  compatibility  of  various 
kinds  of  personalities  with  conventional  family  living,  group  living  or 
living  alone.  These  studies  would  require  that  the  faculty  members 
concerned  with  freshmen  be  very  thoroughly  trained  in  couseling  as  well  as 
in  their  disciplines  and  in  fact  that  the  faculty  include  a large  comple- 
ment of  full-time  counselors  and  clinical  psychologists  because  it  will  be 
guiding  important  decisions  that  may  shape  very  significantly  the  whole 
remaining  lives  of  the  students.  The  content  of  the  curriculum  would  be 
alomst  entirely  taken  from  the  humanities — philosophy,  history,  literature — 
but  all  having  a distinctly  sociological  cast.  Presumably  it  would  be  vastly 

more  interesting  than  most  students  now  find  humanitj.es  to  be  because  of 

\ 

the  emphasis  on  their  own  personal  decisions.  The  studies  will  require 
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that  we  learn  much  more  than  we  know  now  about  careers  and  their  interactions 


with  personalities.  The  job  market  will  have  to  be  much  more  carefully  and 
exhaustively  appraised,  extrapolations  must  be  developed  for  projecting 
the  probable  future  of  existing  jobs  and  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  jobs. 
Theories  must  be  developed  for  building  generality  and  flexibility  into 
career  education  so  that  individuals  can  adapt  to  changing  conditions  easily 
and  confidently  and  willingly. 

One  criticism  of  this  use  of  the  freshman  year  declares  that  much  of 
the  goal  should  be  accomplished  in  high  school  so  that  youths  could  get 
on  with  training  for  their  careers  in  college.  Our  reply  is  that  the  goal 
cannot  be  carried  out  very  effectively  in  high  school  because  youths  are 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  adults  in  high  school — particularly  parents. 
It  is  singularly  difficult  for  parents  to  appraise  objectively  the 
interests  and  capabilities  of  their  children;  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
take  sufficiently  seriously  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  their  children. 
Adults  attach  great  significance  to  their  own  experience  which  is  rooted  in 
the  past  and  which  tends  to  discount  intimations  of  the  future.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  in  an  adult“dominated  environment  for  youths  to  get  a 
realistic  view  of  the  full  range  of  options  open  to  them;  they  will  mostly 
see  a conventional,  restricted  range  of  conventional  careers  that  appeals 
to  the  influential  adults  in  their  lives.  To  the  extent  that  is  true, 
society  is  robbed  of  its  greatest  opportunity  to  survive,  that  is,  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions.  Institutions  of  higher  education  possess 
two  indisputable  advantages  as  the  place  for  young  people  to  find  them- 


selves:  (1)  their  research  function  gives  them  a realistic  view  of 

what  is  possible  in  the  future  and  (2)  the  preponderance  of  youths  on 
the  campus  tends  to  minimize  the  influence  of  adults  as  they  make  decisions 
about  their  philosophies  of  life  and  their  careers. 

Debbie  Brown,  a college  student,  correctly  observed  on  reading  a 
draft  of  this  chapter  that  this  year  of  finding  oneself  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  inserted  between  secondary  and  post-secondary  education. 

Youths  become  ready  for  that  year  at  different  ages;  since  the  educational 
system  is  supposed  to  serve  students,  not  constrain  them,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  undertake  the  year  at  the  most  opportune  time  for  them. 

For  some  it  may  come  before  graduation  from  high  school  while  for  others 
it  may  come  after  they  have  begun  their  post-secondary  education  at 
their  local  colleges . 

The  funds  to  support  all  these  freshmen  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  gone  to  college  would  be  supplied  by  society  in  the  form  of  tax,  gift 
and  endowment  revenue;  these  funds  would  probably  be  used  to  provide  only 
the  portion  of  student  expenses  required  over  what  the  student  himself 
can  supply  but  would  definitely  provide  full  living  expenses  for  those  with 
no  resources.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  expected  to  increase  the 
taxpayers*  burden  because  the  public  subsidy  would  be  removed  from  the 
other  years  of  higher  education;  those  years  would  be  fully  supported  by 
tuition  paid  by  the  student  from  his  earnings,  mainly,  but  perhaps  assisted 
by  his  family.  Guaranteed  educational  loans  must  be  easily  available  to 
all  who  wish  to  borrow  funds  for  additional  education.  In  a few  cases 
in  which  society  was  particularly  anxious  to  relieve  acute  shortages  of 
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personnel  in  certain  occupations*  tuition  [grants  might  be  made  to  students 
beyond  the  freshman  year.  Substantial  savings  to  parents  are  expected 
to  result  from  having  a sizable  proportion  of  students  living  at  home 
after  they  have  been  emancipated  by  the  freshman  year  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  will  have  at  least  part-time  jobs.  The  net  effect 
then  is  to  take  away  the  public  support  of  higher  education  that  is  pre- 
sently devoted  to  subsidizing  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  and  instead 
to  use  those  funds  for  supporting  youths  who  do  not  presently  go  to  college 
at  all.  Our  financing  proposal  differs  somewhat  from  that  recently 
published  by  Tobin  and  Ross  (in  the  Hay  3,  1969  issue  of  The  New  Republic) 
which  would  give  every  youth  an  equal  endowment.  Our  endowment  would  only 
be  largo  enough  to  enable  the  youth  to  attend  college  for  one  year  away 
from  homo;  it  would  be  small  for  youths  from  well-to-do  families,  but 
would  cover  complete  expenses  including  room,  board  and  transportation  for 
those  that  needed  it.  While  it  would  normally  be  used  for  a year  of  col- 
lege immediately  following  high  school,  it  would  not  be  forfeited  if  it 
were  not  so  used;  rather  it  would  grow  at  the  prevailing  interest  rate 
and  could  be  used  at  any  time  later  in  life  for  any  kind  of  advanced 
education. 

Now  we  shall  turn  to  some  rough  calculations  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  higher  education  ai._L  to  an  analysis  of  how  the  proposed 
arrangement  might  improve  the  efficiency  of  higher  education. 

We  can  not  be  mathematical  about  it  but  in  a general  way  we  think 
of  efficiency  as  the  amount  of  education  imparted  to  students  divided 
by  the  resources  used  up  in  doing  so.  Thus  the  efficiency  of  higher 
education  as  an  institution  might  be  doubled  if  it  could  be  operated  in 
such  a way  that  the  amount  of  education  imparted  to  students  could  be 
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doubled  while  keeping  the  amount  of  resources  the  same,  or  if  the  amount 
of  education  could  be  kept  the  same  but  the  amount  of  resources  cut  in 
half,  or  if  the  amount  of  education  could  be  increased  by  a third  and  the 
amount  of  resources  decreased  by  a third.  Doubling  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion might  be  accomplished  by  mainly  increasing  the  amount  gained  by 
students  who  normally  attend  college  or  mainly  by  increasing  the  number 
of  students;  of  course  many  analysts. would  argue  that  the  latter  should  be 
counted  as  more  efficient  than  the  former  because  it  is  a plausible  pro- 
position that,  beyond  a certain  level,  the  gain  in  education  per  unit  of 
effort  decreases  as  the  level  increases.  But  these  are  merely  suggestive 
statements;  we  .shall  not  actually  be  able  to  do  any  calculations  of  the 
kind  indicated. 

One  insuperable  computational  problem  has  to  do  with  defining  amount 
of  educcition.  Higher  education  has  a great  many  dimensions;  there  exist 
acceptable  instruments  for  measuring  some  of  them;  there  are  none  for 
others.  We  can,  for  example,  obtain  some  kind  of  determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  a person  has  become  familiar  with  a scientific  field  such 
as  chemistry;  we  have  no  device  for  measuring  the  degree  to  which  his 
personal  decision  processes  serve  his  personal  goals.  Certainly  there  are 
many  chemists,  for  example,  who  are  disappointed  with  their  careers.  Does 
that  career  outcome  imply  that  their  education  was  in  any  sense  inferior 
to  the  education  of  those  chemists  who  enjoy  their  careers?  Perhaps  it 
does;  in  any  case  it  gives  us  a clue  to  one  direction  in  which  the  effec- 
tiveness of  higher  education  might  be  improved  significantly;  that  is  in 
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tho  dirccLion  oL  counseling  and  career  planning.  But  the  point  here  is 
tluiL  some  diiiiensions  of  higher  education  have  no  acceptable  measures  and 
thc‘  further  point  is  tVuU: , even  if  they  did,  we  have  no  accepted  way  of 
combining  the  ditferent  measures  into  a single  cjuantity  that  could  be 
called  amount  of  education.  So  the  idea  of  calculating  efficiency  or  of 
tie LeiTiiiniiig  that  efficiency  has  been  doubled  is  merely  a manner  of  speaking; 
tile  conception  is  not  going  to  contribute  any  precision  to  our  discussion 
which  will  be  purely  expository. 

What  are  the  resources  available  for  higher  education?  The  largest 
p^xrt  by  far  comes  from  students  in  the  form  of  their  time;  time  that  could 
otho-'rwise  be  devoted  to  productive  work.  The  accompanying  table  estimates 
that  to  be  almost  halt  of  the  total  resources;  the  estimate  is  made  by 
iirst  adjusting  total  enrollment  to  full-time  equivalent  students  (that  is, 
combining  part-time  students  to  form  a smaller  number  of  full-time  students) 
and  then  arbitrarily  counting  their  foregone  wages  as  worth  $3,000  for 
the  academic  year  (9  months).  Sometimes  the  point  is  made  that  if  all 
those  college  students  suddenly  descended  on  the  labor  market  they  Xi?ould 
depress  wages  to  such  a degree  that  they  could  not  earn  nearly  $3,000. 


U.S.  Resources  Devoted  to  Higher  Education  in  the  1969-70 
Academic  Year 


Billions  of 
dollars 


Percent 


Student  time 

17.9 

48.0 

Student  living  expenses 

4.9 

13.1 

Tuition  and  fees 

3.8 

10.2 

Federal  government  (mostly 
research) 

3.6 

9.6 

State  and  local  government 

4.8 

12.9 

Endowment  income  and  gifts 

1.3 

3.5 

Other 

1.0 

2.7 

37.3 
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TOTAL 


100.0 


True,  probably,  but  not  very  relevant.  As  the  wai;e  structure  of  our 
society  compensates  persons  with  less  than  a college  education  and  little 
work  experience,  $.3,000  may  not  be  terribly  far  from  a reasonable  measure 
of  the  value  of  their  efforts.  If  society  happens  to  be  organized  so  that 
it  is  not  capable  of  suddenly  rewarding  such  efforts  on  a huge  scale  (say, 
for  tearing  down  our  obsolete  central  cities  and  rebuilding  them  in  accor- 
dance with  a satisfactory  design)  that  does'  not  mean  that  such  efforts 
would  be  worthless  (or  that  rebuilding  our  central  cities  would  be  value- 
less). Sometimes  also  the  point  is  made  that  it  may  not  be  consistent  to 
include  student  living  expenses  when  a large  sum  for  student  time  has 
already  been  included;  if  students  were  paid  a wage  for  their  time  then 
they  would  pay  for  their  living  expenses  out  of  those  wages.  We  include 
these  expenses  for  room  and  board  of  students  who  do  not  live  at  home 
because  the  expenses  are  a direct  cost  to  parents  of  their  children's 
college  education.  Actually  only  the  additional  cost  over  living  at  home 
should  be  included;  we  assume  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  additional  cost 
and  that  an  effort  to  adjust  it  downward  would  not  be  worthwhile  in  view 
of  the  roughness  of  our  estimate  of  $3,000  for  student  time. 

Actual  cash  output  by  students  and  their  families  for  living  expenses, 
tuition,  and  fees  is  estimated  to  be  $8.7  billion  in  1969-70.  State  and 
local  tax  revenue  is  the  major  contribution  of  society  at  large  to  public 
institutions;  gifts  and  endowment  income  are  also  contributions  of  society 
ac  large  in  the  sense  that  society  gives  up  income  tax  and  inheritance 
tax  in  order  that  wealthy  individuals  may  give  money  to  public  and  private 
institutions;  these  items  of  public  support  amounted  to  $6.1  billion  in 
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1969“  70.  PvniL'rai  support  is  almost,  on  Li  rely  lor  research  aiu!  graduate 
educa  t Ion. 

All  these  estimates  of  resources  were  obtained  by  extrapolating 
data  found  in  the  Oigcot  of  Educational  Statistics  (U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, 1969)  and  a report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  entitled 
Toward  a Long-Range  Plan  for  Federal  Financial  Support  of  Higher  Education 
(U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  January  1969)  often 
called  the  Rivlin  Report  after  Alice  Rivlin,  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  prepared  it.  The  extrapolations  were  done  by  using  projections  found 
in  Proioctions  of  Educational  Statistics  (U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1969). 

What  are  the  benefits  of  higher  education?  The  primary  benefit  is 
in  tile  form  of  career  training  of  individuals  and  certification  that  they 
have  been  trained.  That  is,  higher  education  is  mainly  engaged  in  produc- 
ing potential  engineers,  lawyers,  chemists,  psychologists,  doctors,  nurses, 
teachers,  business  administrators,  farmers,  musicians,  and  so  on.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  present  value  of  the  incremental  income 

associated  with  college  degrees  may  be  roughly  equal  to  the  total  resources 
expended  in  producing  the  degrees.  (The  computation  assumes  that  a B.A. 
adds  an  average  of  $2,800  per  year  to  a personas  annual  income  over  what 
he  would  have  earned  as  a high  school  graduate;  an  M.A.  adds  $4,000  per 
year;  a Ph.D.  adds  $6,500  per  year.  Applying  these  figures  to  the  746,000 
B.A. 190,000  M.A.'s  and  27,000  Ph.D^s  awarded  in  1969-70  and  discounting 
at  8%  over  lifetime  income  one' gets  $37  billion.)  But  that  is  just  inter- 
esting, not  especially  meaningful  especially  as  we  get  away  from  the  idea 
of  careers  as  a means  for  earning  livelihood.  The  matter  is  complicated 
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by  the  lower  economic  rewards  given  by  society  for  work  performed  in  their 
homes  by  women,  by  the  fact  that  more  able  people  tend  to  go  to  college 
and  would  tend  to  earn  more  than  the  average  high  school  graduate  in  any 
case,  by  the  discrimination  of  many  employers  against  persons  without 
college  degrees  when  filling  higher  salaried  jobs,  etc.  Also  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  calculation  is  very  sensitive  to  the  chosen  discount 
rate  of  8%;  choice  of  7%  for  example,  instead  of  8%,  would  raise  the 
present  value  of  the  ostensible  earning  power  of  the  degrees  to  nearly 
$42  billion. 

Another  benefit  is  received  by  individual  students  from  courses  that 
are  not  directly  concerned  with  career  training;  most  students  seem  not 

terribly  keen  about  taking  these  but  to  the  extent  that  they  do  their 

lives  are  enriched  by  greater  understanding  of  the  cultural  milieu  in 

which  they  live;  that  may  reduce  for  some  persons  psychologically  costly 

adjustment  problems  in  later  life. 

A quite  large  benefit  of  another  kind  comes  to  most  students  who  leave 
home  to  go  to  college;  they  must  suddenly  assume  the  responsibility  for 
manag.ing  their  affairs,  their  time,  and  their  personal  finances.  They 
must  decide  how  they  are  going  to  behave  and  what  their  value  system 
actually  is.  Thus  they  get  not  only  the  benefit  of  escaping  frequently 
stultifying  constraints  but  of  coming  tc*  grips,  in  a relatively  sheltered 
setting,  with  all  the  resultant  personal  problems  in  the  sympathetic  com- 
pany of  a large  number  of  peers  who  are  struggling  with  and  debating  the 
same  problems.  Ralph  Tyler  notes,  in  this  connection,  that  some  youths, 
especially  in  low-income  families,  have  very  great  responsibilities  at 
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home  managing  not  only  their  own  affairs  but  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
family.  In  any  case,  this  relatively  clean  break  with  the  home  environ- 
ment would  give  most  students  a potential  for  perceiving  and  choosing 
among  a far  wider  range  of  options  for  careers  and  life  styles  than  is 
possible  for  those  who  remain  at  home  during  their  transition  into  adult- 
hood. These  considerations  have  led  us  to  propose  that  public  policy 
should  make  it  easy  for  students  to  avoid  spending  their  first  year  of 
college  at  a nearby  community  college  while  they  live  at  home. 

The  direct  benefits  to  society  come  from  the  research  role  of  higher 
education  rather  than  the  educational  role.  If  we  confine  our  attention 
to  the  educational  role,  the  benefits  to  society  are  indirect  and  take 
the  form  of  increased  intelligence  in  citizen  functions  such  as  voting, 
operating  civic  enterprises,  carrying  out  cultural  activities  as  well 
as  the  great  benefit  of  having  available  a large  pool  of  educated  fellow 
citizens  to  man  private  and  public  organizations.  These  are  the  unargu- 
able benefits;  they  may  not  be  of  great  value  in  economic  terms  (the 
material  quality  of  life  in  much  of  Europe  seems  to  be  comparable  to  ours 
and  with  far  less  higher  education)  but  college  education  does  indeed  bring 
substantial  enrichment  to  the  lives  of  individuals  and  hence  to  their  fellows. 
Nevertheless,  many  analysts  would  agree  with  Milton  Friedman  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a case  for  the  existing  public  subsidy  to  higher  education; 
that  is,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  society*s  spending  $6.1  billion  in 
1969-70  to  subsidize  the  education  of  those  youths  who  attend  college  when 
they,  rather  than  society,  get  essentially  the  whole  direct  benefit.  As 
Friedman  observes,  few  persons  would  agree  that  society  should  use  tax 


revenue  to  finance  more  modern  machinery  for  automobile  manufacturers  on 
grounds  that  society  would  receive  such  indirect  benefits  as  greater 
economic  activity  generated  by  increased  automobile  business  and  greater 
tax  revenue  from  automobile  companies  and  from  their  stockholders.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  to  justify  the  subsidy  to  higher  education  when  one 
observes  that,  on  the  average,  those  who  go  co  college  are  more  able  and 
more  affluent  than  those  who  don't;  why  should  society  go  out  of  its  way 
to  give  them  an  additional  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  go  to  college? 
Certainly  a strong  ethical  case  can  be  made  for  devoting  the  public 
subsidy  entirely  to  equalizing  education  opportunity. 

We  believe  it  is  impossible  to  make  a case  for  the  public  subsidy  by 
arguing  that  society  must  have  highly  educated  persons  (such  as  scientists, 
doctors,  lawyers,  governiuent  and  corporate  executives,  etc.)  to  keep  our 
economy  operating  in  good  order.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  such  a 
case  in  an  undeveloped-  country  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
problem  because  there  are  quite  enough  families  who  are  able  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  higher  education  for  their  children  and  who  are  convinced 
that  it  is  a good  investment.  We  would  get  the  highly-trained  persons 
necessary  to  operate  our  economy  without  any  public  subsidy  at  all  and 
it  would  probably  be  just  as  effectively  manned  as  the  most  advanced 
European  economies.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
optimally  manned  considering  that  very  talented  persons  from  lower  income 
families  would  not  be  available  and  the  answer  is  obviously  not . But  it 
is  doubtful  that  we  would  be  very  far  away  from  the  optimum  as  things  work 
out.  Able  persons  who  fill  the  responsible  positions  in  our  society  come. 
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by  and  larga,  irom  able*,  and  hence  reasonably  well- to-do  tamilies.  The 
improvenicn t that  comes  from  adding  to  that  cadre  persons  whoso  families 
could  not  pay  for  their  higher  education  can  only  be  marginal  and  not  even 
slightly  comparable,  as  a purely  economic  matter,  to  the  public  subsidy  to 
higher  education.  The  subsidy  must  rest  on  justice--not  on  economic 
necessity. 

Turning  completely  ax-;ay  from  economic  necessity,  let  us  recall  the 
argumu.nts  of  Ch^ipter  4 to  the  effect  that  careers  are  not  necessarily  to 
he  identified  with  livelihood..  There  is  presently  a great  deal  of  con- 
fusion iibout  this  matter  in  the  public  mind  mainly  because  the  higher 
education  community  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  try  to  persuade  the 
public  of  the  g?reat  economic  benefit  of  its  wares  to  society  and  to  indi- 
viduals. It  is  already  a fact,  though,  that  the  primary  careers  of  the 
majority  of  ^Xmericans  are  not  associated  with  their  livelihoods.  And;  it 
is  becoming  evident  to  everyone  that  higher  education  cannot  make  go<J>d  on 
the  success  that  it  claims  for  its  graduates  in  the  realm  of  personal  income 

v' 

for  the  absurdly  simple  reason  that  there  are  more  graduates  than  hi-gh 

V 

salaried  jobs.  Higher  education  will  have  to  admit  that,  for  many ^persons , 
its  benefits  lie  elsewhere  and,  since  it  x^7ill  doubtless  x^7ish  ^'o  reitlain  a 
potent  social  institution,  it  will  have  to  start  emphasizing  the  gratifica- 
tions of  careers  that  are  not  livelihood-oriented.  We  can  expect  then  that 
livelihood  will  loom  much  less  large  in  the  minds  of  college  students  than 
it  does  now  and  that  would  be  appropriate  to  an  affluent  society.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  livelihood-oriented  careers  will  not  continue  to  be 
important;  we  are  simply  pointing  out  that  they  may  cease  being  the  over- 
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riding  incentive  for  obtaining  higher  education;  some  educators  x>;ill  enjoy 
that  state  of  affairs. 

We  have  been  exploring  in  general  terms  the  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion; now  we  look  specifically  at  the  major  benefits  that  might  be  expected 
to  follow  from  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter: 

1.  Perhaps  the  largest  benefit  is  the  added  flexibility  and 
adciptabili ty  that  society  should  have.  Changing  times  and  needs 
can  have  a much  greater  impact  on  the  coming  generation  if 
practically  all  of  that  generation  can  deal  intellectually  with 
them  away  from  the  constraints  of  their  homes  and  local  communi- 
ties. Today,  at  any  rate,  society  seems  co  be  suffering  severely 
for  its  rigidity.  It  might  also  gain  flexibility  from  the 
return  of  many  youths  to  their  homes  where  some  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  might  successfully  bring  new  ideas  to  their  parents  and 
neighbors.  It  would  thereby  also  reduce  the  "distance"  between 
the  university  and  the  community, 

2.  Another  quite  large  benefit  revolves  around  the  great  attention 
that  would  be  given  to  career  choice  with  the  promise  that 
persons  would  find  much  greater  satisfaction  in  their  lives. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  benefit  alone  might  go  far 
to  doubling  the  efficiency  of  higher  education  or  rather  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  little  ground  for 
doubting  that  expert  individual  career  planning  could  be  so 
excellent  that  it  would  double  efficiency.  And  of  course  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  by  our  definition  of  efficiency  there 
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woulil  bo  a if  n iki  tuLMl- born  Vv'andoring  inin.sLroi  were 


vlLvorLo».l  Lri.'jm  his  cra-iy  notion  of  studying  inisinoss  adminis I ra- 
tion into  a iifo.  of  panluindling  as  a wandL-ring  aiinstroi.  \Could 
it  bo  possible  to  measure  gains  of  this  kind?  Perhaps.  Wc 
might  later  survey  the  general  public  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  people  who  believe  their  careers  are  significant  and 
then  compare  the  proportions  of  those  who  had  received  different 
kinds  of  higher  education  on  the  ba.sis  of  that  criterion.  Getting 
at  liigher  social  productivity  resulting  from  career  satisfaction 
would  be  difficult,  but  crude  estimates  might  be  made  by  comparing 
the  productivity  of  those  who  enjoy  their  work  with  that  of 
those  who  do  not. 

i.  Quite  a sizable  benefit  should  come  from  making  higher  education 
self-supporting  after  the  freshman  year.  Students  would  have 
to  stop  and  think  abovit  what  they  were  buying  whereas  now  there 
is  so  much  subsidy  that  they  tend  simply  to  buy  the  whole 
four-year  package  under  the  conforptable  presumption  that  it  is 
a bargain.  full  competition  in  the  marketplace  for  dollars 
should  prune  ineffective  courses  and  programs  quite  extensively. 

How  might  this  arrangement  double  efficiency?  We  begin  a crude 
calculation  by  observing  that  in  the  1969-70  academic  year  some  6 million 
college  students  (full-time  equivalent  of  7.5  million  actual  students) received 
in  public  subsidy  about  6.1  billion  dollars  or  about  $1,000  per  student. 

(We  have  left  out  the  federal  portion  of  the  pub. \c  subsidy  because  it  is 
primarily  devoted  to  research  and  graduate  education  while  we  are  here 
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considering  primarily  undergraduate  education.)  Artong  the  6 million 
students  are  about  1.6  million  freshmen  who  use  roughly  $1.6  billion 
of  the  public  subsidy.  About  0.5  million  of  those  freshmen  are  in  junior 
colleges  and  the  majority  of  them  would  need  an  additional  subsidy  for 
living  cKpenses  away  from  home;  also  a few  of  the  freshmen  in  four-year 
colleges  are  living  at  home  and  would  need  support  to  live  away  from  home. 
Perhaps  $0.5  billion  would  cover  the  living  expenses  away  from  home  of 
those  freshmen  presently  living  at  home  and  unable  to  fully  pay  living 
expenses  away  from  home.  That  makes  the  required  public  subsidy  for 
present  freshmen  $2.1  billion. 

Mow  we  turn  to  high  school  graduates  of  1968-69  who  did  not  go  to 
college  in  1969-70;  there  were  1.3  million  of  them.  Let  us  assume  that 
most  of  them  \^?ould  need  a large  subsidy  to  cover  not  only  tuition  and 
fees,  but  also  living  expenses,  perhaps  $2,500  each  on  the  average.  That 
would  increase  the  public  subsidy  by  $3.25  billion  and  make  the  total 
public  subsidy  about  $5.35  billion  for  the  whole  1968-69  graduating  class 
or  about  $1,850  per  high  school  graduate. 

Since  our  proposal  contemplates  that  beyond  the  freshman  year  higher 
education  would  be  fully  supported  by  tuition  (again  omitting  considera tion 
of  the  federal  subsidy  to  research  and  graduate  education),  this  $5,35 
billion  is  all  that  would  be  asked  of  the  public.  Hence,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  purely  dollar  routs,  the  plan  might  save  the  taxpayer  about 
$0.75  billion  of  his  cost  of  supporting  undergraduate  education  if  it  were 
pushed  to  the  limit  to  do  so. 
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it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  vast  capital  outlay  programs  for 
higher  education  could  probably  cease  altogether.  There  is  more  than 
enough  classroom  and  dormitory  space  available  to  handle  the  load  under 
the  plan  proposed  here  which  takes  most  students  away  from  home  for  only 
one  year  and  which  stretches  out  the  remainder  of  higher  education  over 
a number  of  years. 

The  cost  of  arranging  work  opportunities  is  assumed  to  be  covered 
by  tuition  and  is  further  assumed  to  be  relatively  small  in  terms  of 
dollai's.  The  supposition  is  that  alumni  would  undertake  a sizable 
responsibility  in  this  aspect  of  education  without  charge.  Thus  there 
would  bo  a substantial  social  cost  in  terms  of  the  time  of  alumni  but 
our  belief  is  that  the  social  rewards  to  the  alumni  would  offset  those 
costs  and  make  the  arrangement  attractive  to  most  alumni.  We  are  thinking 
of  rewards  such  cis  official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  their  role 
in  higher  education  by  including  them  on  the  staff  as  career  guides, 
opportunity  for  clearly  meaningful  public  service,  and  incidental  educa- 
tional benefits  accruing  to  continued  association  with  institutions  of 
h i gh e r edu ca  t i on . 

On  the  benefit  side  we  are  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  get  at  least  one  year  of  post-secondary  education;  we  assume 
the  vast  majority  would  get  it  at  college  though  some  noticeable  fraction 
might  prefer  to  go  to  a trade  school.  We  assume  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  fresliman  year  v^;ill  be  much  increased  for  those  present  freshmen  who 
are. moved  from  home  to  college  residence.  We  assume  that  a sizable 
f Inaction  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  to  college  will  be 
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motivated  by  their  freshman  year  to  seek  additional  post-secondary  education. 
These  benefits  alone  may  carry  us  a considerable  way  toward  doubling  the 
efficiency  of  higher  education.  To  them  we  can  add  others  that  have 
already  been  mentioned:  better  career  decisions,  greater  effectiveness 

of  career  education  resulting  from  apprenticeship  programs,  greater  effec- 
tiveness of  career  training  and  placement  resulting  from  extensive  collabo- 
ration of  alumni,  greater  flexibility  of  society  resulting  from  reduction 
of  constraints  on  young  people,  and  wider  dissemination  of  the  cultural 
models  of  the  future  which  universities  are  continually  developing.  Perhaps 
the  efficiency  of  higher  education  can  be  doubled  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpaying  public. 

In  making  this  little  calculation  we  postulated  that  essentially  the 
whole  of  higher  education  was  converted  to  the  model  proposed  here.  Of 
course  that  x^7ill  not  take  place  overnight,  if  ever,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  postulate  was  merely  to  enable  the  calculation.  The  question  is 
raised  though  whether  a change  of  the  kind  proposed  can  occur  without 
overcoming  some  large  threshold.  V7e  argue  that  it  can  because  without 
consciously  focusing  on  the  matter  many  of  our  best  campuses  are  awakening 
students  to  the  extremely  wide  range  of  careers  open  to  them  and  to  a new 
sense  of  community  concern.  Many  of  their  students  have  in  fact  moved 
away  from  the  traditional  life  style  and  either  divorced  their  careers 
from  their  livelihood  or  changed  their  career  choices  from  high  status, 
high  income  occupations  to  occupations  with  a large  element  of  community 
or  social  service  (for  example  in  public  health,  education,  welfare, 
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c r iin i na  1 j u s L i co , prog i\'ims  Lor  mi n o r i L* y groups,  L ho  P o ac o Co r p s ) . I i 
this  kind  of  Lhing  can  happen  without  conycious  planning,  perhaps  serious 
a t to.nt i-; -*i  could  make  it  a very  significant  movement. 

0u(  efficiency  calculation  also  caused  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
preseni:  national  budget  for  higher  education  and  attempt  to  achieve  a 
large  licrease  in  effectiveness  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Of  course 
that  is  an  artificial  constraint.  If  higher  education  has  a new  and 
larger  role  to  play  in  increasing  the  flexibility  of  society,  if  we  are 
truly  concerned  to  equalize  educational  opportunity,  then  it  would  make 
sense  for  society  to  provide  the  $3.25  billion  and  perhaps  more  for  those 
who  do  not  now  get  to  college  in  addition  to  the  budget  it  currently 
provides . 
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CHAPTER  9 


THE  AFFLUENT  LIBRARIAN 


While  students  and  faculties  and  administrators  and  trustees  and  leg- 
islators and  alumni  battle  to  shape  the  college  of  the  future,  some  librarian 
may  fall  upon  a fortune  and  build  a far  better  model  of  a center  for  learning. 
He  won*t  require  exceptional  imagination,  just  exceptional  community  support 
or  a wealthy  donor.  The  model  learning  center  that  results  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  proportions  from  a center  developed  from  an  existing  college,  and 
for  many  learning  purposes  it  could  be  far  better. 

Consider,  for  a moment,  a librarian's  wild  dream.  His  library  is  open 
around  the  clock,  including  its  coffee  shop,  of  course,  although  its  excel- 
lent staff  of  research  librarians  and  reference  assistants  are  mostly  on  the 
noon  to  8 p*m.  shift.  Automation  will  suffice  for  most  functions  at  other 
hours  and  only  minimal  staff  will  be  needed.  Typewriters,  telephones,  tape 
and  record  ‘players,  movie  and  slide  projectors,  reproduction  equipment, 
closed  circuit  television  receivers,  computer  consoles,  programmed  learning 
facilities,  bibliographical  search  routines,  will  all  be  available,  perhaps 
coin  operated,  day  and  night. 

Since  this  is  just  a dream,  there  will  also  be  pleasant  gardens  for 
relaxation,  numerous  small  rooms  for  conversation  and  for  joint  research 
efforts,  comfortable  chairs  and  desks  and  reading  lamps,  individual  stereo 
and  television  consoles,  a small  drama/movie  theatre,  a few  lecture  and 
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meeting  rooms,  and  a supervised  playground  for  small  children  as  well  as 
a children’s  library.  Nearby,  if  not  part  of  the  library  itself,  there 
will  be  recreational  facilities,  a park,  arts  and  crafts  workshops,  an 
art  gallery,  and  a good  international  cafeteria.  Naturally,  special  lec- 
tures, movies,  artistic  performances,  seminars,  courses,  book  readings, 
book  reviews  will  be  regular  occurrences  on  the  library  schedule. 

In  the  foyer  of  the  library  will  be  a directory  of  approved  tutors, 
teachers,  experts,  editors,  and  critics,  in  any  of  several  thousand  subjects. 
The  library  will  have  adequate  staff  and  orientation  programs,  however,  to 
assist  anyone  in  becoming  an  independent  student  capable  of  using  library 
resources  largely  unaided.  Also  in  the  foyer  will  be  a directory  of  ex- 
aminers in  various  fields  in  case  a person  wants  to  test  himself  or  obtain 
certification  of  his  capabilities  in  any  area.  Again,  however,  the  library 
will  have  automated  facilities  for  self-administered  tests  in  a vast  number 
of  subjects.  Also,  there  will  be  a directory  of  educational  and  career 
development  counseling  organizations — corporations  that  guide  people  who 
want  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  or  that  career,  and  that  assist  them  in 
finding  employment  opportunities  throughout  their  lives. 

An  important  feature  of  the  library  will' be  its  clearinghouse  facility 
which  assists  persons  seeking  others  with  similar  interests  to  find  each 
other  and  arrange  joint  learning  ventures  among  themselves.  The  facility 
might  take  an  active  role  in  attempting  to  recruit  a student  or  expert  needed 
to  fill  out  the  roster  of  an  informal  group  pursuing  a problem  requiring  sev- 
eral skills  or  disciplines. 
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Although  only  a dream,  surely  this  is  not  an  exotic  dream.  Every 
librarian,  every  donor  to  a community  center,  must  share  some  such  dream. 

Nor  is  it  au  impossible  dream.  Such  a library  would  cost  less  than  any 
college,  both  in  initial  construction  costs  and  in  annual  operating  costs. 
There  is  no  shortage  in  this  country  of  the  types  of  personnel  or  material 
such  libraries  would  require.  But  who  needs  them?  Who  can  afford  luxur- 
ies such  as  libraries  when  we  still  face  desperate,  unmet  needs  for  colleges? 

What  are  the  needs  that  colleges  and  libraries  meet?  Which  needs  are 
best  served  by  the  former,  and  which  by  the  latter? 

The  needs  of  the  very  young,  age  6 to  16,  for  intellectual  excitement, 
s elf“directed  learning,  and  cultural  joys  would  be  better  served  by  such 
libraries  than  by  colleges,  though  perhaps  our  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  intended  to  fulfill  these  requirements.  Similar  needs  for  the  older 
generations,  over  30,  and  for  the  fully  or  partially  employed  of  all  ages, 
and  for  the  exploited  house-wif e-mothers , and  for  those  too  poor  to  attend 
college,  and  for  those  unable  to  meet  admission  standards,  and  for  the  drop- 
outs and  pushed-outs , would  also  be  better  served  by  the  libraries.  The 
needs  of  those  who  want  to  learn  but  don’t  want  to  be  told  what  to  learn, 
and  when,  and  how,  and  don’t  want  to  sit  in  the  lecture  halls,  could  also 
be  served  best  by  the  libraries.  In  fact,  greater  reliance  on  libraries 
as  educational  institutions  would  foster  development  of  learning  tools  and 
learning  skills  in  individuals  so  that  they  could  become  their  own  teachers; 
that  is  surely  one  of  the  loftiest  aims  to  which  education  can  aspire. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  young  people  to  get  away  from  home 
could  be  better  met  by  colleges.  The  needs  for  community  living  could 
be  better  filled  at  colleges.  The  need  for  supervision,  discipline,  di- 
rected goals,  in  pursuit  of  learning  could  be  better  provided  by  college 
faculties  and  administrators.  The  need  of  some  kinds  of  learning  for 
expensive  equipment  (computers,  electron  microscopes,  etc.)  would  often 
be  better  met  in  universities  or  research  institutes  although  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  some  cases  libraries  could  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  evening  use  of  such  equipment  owned  by  nearby  corporations  or  govern- 
ment agencies.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  person  who  is  seeking  degrees 
or  credentials  has  no  choice,  currently,  but  to  pursue  this  goal  in  our 
colleges . 

Libraries  arid  colleges  each  have  their  comparative  advantages.  The 
very  young  scholar,  the  old  scholar,  the  part-time  scholar,  the  casual 
scholar,  and  the  self-directed  or  emancipated  scholar,  might  all  find 
their  needs  better  supplied  by  the  type  of  library  envisioned.  But  the 
typical  product  of  our  current  secondary  schools  might  find  their  needs 
best  served  by  colleges,  as  will  all  those  who  need  credentials  under  our 
current  credentialing  system.  If  our  secondary  schools  ever  start  pro- 
ducing independent,  rather  than  dependent,  scholars,  and  if  our  creden- 
tialing process  ever  becomes  independent  of  colleges,  we  might  find  that 
it  is  our  libraries,  not -our  colleges,  that  need  a dramatic  increase  in 
community  support.  By  1980  we  may  discover  that  it  is  our  libraries,  not 
our  colleges,  that  are  in  short  supply. 
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There  are  those  who  declare  that  learning  is  not  a natural  inclination 
for  most  individuals,  that  they  must  be  prodded  to  learn,  that  libraries 
never  have  in  the  past  and  are  not  likely  in  the  future  to  carry  out  any 
very  extensive  educational  functions.  Perhaps,  but  we  very  much  doubt  it, 
although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  exist  individuals  con- 
stitutionally unmoved  by  the  prospect  of  learning.  We  do  not  believe  that 
arguments  which  rest  on  behavior  in  past  generations  necessarily  apply  to 
an  age  in  which  knowledge  is  both  more  interesting  and  more  essential.  We 
wonder  how  much  of  the  alleged  disinclination  to  learn  may  be  the  rebellious 
consequence  of  years  of  forced  schooling.  We  wonder  how  much  of  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  unpalat ability  of  the  traditional  educational  methods 
employed  by  schools.  We  also  wonder  whether  the  learning  that  takes  place 
under  the  impetus  of  prodding  might  not  be  considerably  less,  than  the  po- 
tential learning  destroyed  by  prodding. 
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CHAPTER  10 


A NEW  CONCEPT  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION 


In  its  most  extreme  form  the  concept  would  abolish  all  existing 
degrees  and  substitute  for  them  one  degree  which  might  be  called  a '^college 
degree.”  Everyone  who  completed  at  least  one  course  satisfactorily  would 
be  awarded  the  degree  and  a certificate  attesting  to  the  fact.  On  the  back 
of  the  certificate  would  be  a list  of  courses  that  the  degree-holder  had 
completed.  Those  who  now  get  Ph.D’s  and  do  post-doctoral  studies  would 
have  quite  a long  list  and  of  course  the  list  would  name  the  institution 
at  which  each  course  was  taken  if  the  student  attended  more  than  one 
institution*  In  its  less  extreme  form  the  concept  would  merely  add  the 
’’college  degree”  to  the  existing  list  of  degrees  and  would  award  it  to 
all  who  do  not  qualify  for  one  of  the  conventional  degrees.  That  would 
be  a very  minor  alteration  of  the  present  system  but  we  contemplate  that  it 
would  be  accompanied  by  a very  major  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
colleges  to  the  effect  that  the  recipient  of  the  degree  was  not  a failure 
but  had  accomplished  something  entirely  worthwhile. 

That  would  be  the  surface  aspect  of  the  proposed  new  concept.  The 
fundamental  aspect  would  be  transformation  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  from  agencies  which  process  students  to  agencies  which  serve 
the  needs  of  students  as  they  themselves  view  those  needs.  In  the  past 
the  student  was,  indeed  processed.  He  was  told  what,  where,  how  and  when 
to  do  whatever  needed  to  be  done  to  be  stamped  ’’College  Graduate”  but 
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this  situation  no  longer  prevails.  The  student  is  demanding,  and  receiving, 
some  voice  in  the  direction  of  his  education.  He  is  selecting  more  than 
ever  before,  the  what,  where,  how  and  when  to  more  nearly  conform  to  his 
own  desires  and  is  obdurate  in  his  demand  for  relevance.  Consequently 
the  input-process-output  model  is  already  giving  way  to  a more  realistic 
model  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  student  satisfaction  rather  than 
upon  degree  production.  This  is  not  to  say  that  most  of  the  usual  courses 
and  activities  will  not  continue.  The  important  change  is  in  the  concept 
of  the  college  from  one  of  education  by  processing  to  one  of  education 
through  customer  service.  With  customer  (student)  sat isf actio*,  the  goal, 
arguments  over  educational  objectives  and  processing  techniques  become 
irrelevant.  Gone  finally  and  irrevocably  is  the  institution’s  position 
in  loco  parentis . 

Conceptually  the  customer  service  model  sees  the  institution  of 
higher  education  as  an  organization  whose  efforts  are  directed  toward 
distributing  a product  (knowledge),  to  a group  of  customers  (students) 
in  a manner  that  will  provide  current  and  future  customer  satisfaction. 
Although  analogies  are  never  perfect  it  may  be  helpful  to  observe  that  the 
model  likens  campus  administrators  to  general  managers,  faculty  to  re^ 
searchers  and  salesmen,  students  to  customers  and  knowledge  to  products. 

The  proposed  customer  service  model  leaves  the  college  or  university  with 
a single  simple  goal;  the  satisfied  customer.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
we  are  thinking  of  transforming  institutions  into  profit-making  enterprises 
which  would  resort  to  a lot  of  razzle-dazzle  to  sell  students  the  wrong 
kind  of  education  or  sell  them  more  education  than  they  need. 
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Adoption  of  the  customer  service  model  will  immediately  alleviate  the 
resource  allocation  problems  inherent  in  the  input-process-output  model. 
Concern  over  the  economic  loss  or  gain  to  the  individual  as  a result  of  his 
shopping  tour  through  academia  is  unnecessary  because  if  the  customers  are 
satisfied  the  resources  have  automatically  been  effectively  allocated  by 
a quite  satisfactory  criterion.  There  need  be  no  concern  with  economic 
loss  or  gain  to  society  if  educational  opportunity  is  truly  equalized  , 
for  the  customers  are  society,  and  all  members  of  society  will  have  been 
customers  of  education  at  one  time  or  another.  In  the  same  circumstances, 
concern  over  who  benefits  most  directly  as  a result  of  higher  education, 
the  individual  or  society,  loses  relevance.  Lastly,  quantitative  measures 
of  educational  output  would  not  be  required  because  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  an  institution  would  be  directly  experienced  by  those 
most  concerned  and  most  able  to  control  the  success  or  failure  of  the  in- 
stitution— its  customers. 

Most  basic  to  the  concept  of  customer  service  is  the  proposition  that 
students  are  the  ones  most  capable  of  making  decisions  concerning  their 
present  and  future  given  adequate  information  upon  which  to  base  those 
decisions.  They  are  most  capable  because  the  kinds  of  advanced  education 
suitable  for  a person  depend  critically  on  the  interests  and  value  judg- 
ments of  that  person;  the  weignts  that  he  attaches  to  various  educational 
benefits  are  tremendously  important  factors  in  educational  decisions  per- 
taining to  him  and  only  he  knows  what  they  are.  What  is  immediately  implied 
for  the  institution  is  a new  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a continuous 
evaluation  of  the  institutional  offerings  as  they  relate  to  the  demands  of 

its  customers;  a recognition  that  each  student  is  an  individual  with 
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distinctive  needs,  desires  and  demands;  and  a realization  that  if  the  insti- 
tution is  to  survive,  it  must  continually  reallocate  its  resources  in  a 
manner  that  best  meets  changing  customer  demands. 

The  new  model  of  higher  education  gets  its  impetus  from  student  choice. 
As  seen  in  the  paradigm  below  each  member  of  society  is,  at  any  given  time, 
choosing  to  obtain  or  forego  additional  formal  education.  An  institution, 
if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  recognize  that  it  is  a part  of  this  selection 
process , 

Paradigm  for  Educational  Selection 
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If  the  customer  is  to  be  satisfied  with  his  selection  he  must  have  had 


available  to  him  a great  deal  of  reliable  information  about  various  insti- 
tutions and  their  programs  and  also  information  about  all  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  selection.  And,  in  turn,  the  educational  administrator 
must  know  the  consequences  to  him  and  his  institution  of  the  selections  made 
by  each  member  of  society  whose  selection  may  or  may  not  impinge  upon  the 
institution.  Such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  can  only 
be  obtained  through  rigorous  and  continual  self-eva"? nation  of  the  institu- 
tion and  it,s  environment  both  present  and  future.  It  will  become  clear 
that  what  happened  in  the  past  may  have  no  great  bearing  on  planning  for 
the  future  and  that  models  based  upon  projection  of  the  historical  past 
must  be  abandoned. 

Customer  satisfaction  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  student 
should  be  expected  to  select  his  path  in  higher  education  without  guidance. 
Indeed  a greater  emphasis  than  ever  before  must  be  placed  upon  effective 

counseling.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  wants  of  many  students  may 
be  rather  far  from  their  needs.  The  institution  must  perceive  those  needs 

and  attempt  to  persuade  the  student  that  his  resources  would  best  be  de- 
voted to  meeting  them;  this  should  not  be  too  difficult  a task  for  an  insti- 
tution that  specializes  in  education.  Thus,  counseling  would  not  consist  of 
dictums  about  what  courses  to  take  and  when,  to  get  credit  of  some  kind  or 
other,  but  rather  counseling  which  says,  "If  you  select  this  route  through 
higher  education  this  is  the  satisfaction  you  can  expect."  We  may  observe, 
for  example,  that  the  current  abundance  of  the  Ph.D^s  in  some  disciplines, 
the  overabundance  of  secondary  school  teachers,  the  current  lack  of  posi- 
tions for  aeronautical  engineers  and  the  ever  increasing  number  of  students 
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seeking  higher  degrees  were  all  predictable  some  years  ago.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  that  students  were  so  advised.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
will  carry  out  fewer  studies  on  the  average  length  of  time  taken  to  obtain 
a Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  more  studies  on  how  many  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
will  be  needed  in  the  future  when  they  become  more  concerned  about  satis- 
fying their  students. 

Responsibility  for  customer  satisfaction  does  not  end  when  the  student 
has  finished  his  selected  course  of  higher  education.  He  and  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a member  must  remain  satisfied  with  his  selection.  Dis- 
satisfaction can  come  about  through  changes  in  society — no  need  for  so 
many  secondary  school  teachers — or  through  changes  in  the  individual — a 
feeling  of  inadequacy  or  a desire  for  more  knowledge.  If  the  former, 
the  student  may  rightfully  hold  the  educational  institution  partly  account- 
able that  he  was  not  warned.  In  all  probablity  he  would  go  elsewhere  should 

he  choose  to  get  further  education  and  advise  others  to  go  elsewhere.  In 

the  latter  event,  the  student  may  well  choose  to  return  to  his  original 
school  for  the  additional  work  which  will  once  again  provide  customer 
satisfaction.  The  essential  thing  for  the  administration,  as  well  as  the 
faculty,  to  remember  is  that  the  institution  primarily  exists  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  future  customers.  It  is  not  operated  to  build 

a reputation  for  the  administrator,  enhance  the  ego  of  the  faculty  nor 

even  to  satisfy  "society,”  Students  are  the  society  with  which  they  are 
concerned  and  the  watchword  is  customer  service. 

What  then  is  needed  to  provide  customer  service?  First  and  foremost 
is  a knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  to  what  the  customer 


Wants  and  needs,  that  is,  product  selection.  This  requires  a continuous 
evaluation  of  the  institution  and  its  environment,  a diagnosis  of  the 
student  needs,  the  planning  for  alternative  courses  of  action  (i.e.,  mar- 
kets), the  effective  allocation  of  resources  and  the  relevant  updating  of 
facilities  and  services.  This  should  be  the  major  responsibility  of  the 
administration.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  the  administration  must 
have  an  effective  program  of  institutional  research  v;hich  is  not  limited 
to  the  institution  alone  but  encompasses  the  institutional  environment 
as  well.  There  must  be  a system  of  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
which  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  incorporate  the  results  of  his  institu- 
tional research  into  a viable  program  for  resource  allocation  and  facilit^r 
acquisition.  And  there  must  be  a system  that  will  collect,  correlate 
and  transpose  relevant  data  into  management  information  for  decision- 
making . 

Second,  a continuous  effort  must  be  devoted  to  product  improvement. 
Since  the  product  being  sold  is  "knowledge,”  this  area  is  the  province 
and  responsibility  of  the  faculty.  Academic  as  well  as  educational  re- 
search is  essential  to  product  improvement.  No  apologies  should,  or  need, 
be  made  for  faculty  members  who  devote  their  time  to  research.  They  are 
equally  as  important  to  the  organization  as  are  the  teachers  (salesmen). 
Furthermore,  research  itself  is  a product  and  some  customers  will  demand 
this  product  for  their  ovn  satisfaction.  All  institutions,  however,  need 
not  do  product  improvement  nor  offer  research  as  a product.  But  each 
institution  must  to  its  own  satisfaction  determine  the  extent  of  its 
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involvement  in  product  research  and  development.  Knowledge  must  not  only 
be  developed,  it  must  be  distributed  as  well,  and  each  function  is  essential 
to  a viable  society. 

Third,  a continuous  effort  must  be  made  toward  quality  control  and 
this  again  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty — researchers  and 
teachers  alike.  Quality  of  product  must  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
under  the  pressure  of  consumer  demands.  Institutions  offering  a product 
of  lesser  quality  will  always  exist  and  will  welcome  customers  who  are 
less  discriminating.  But,  an  inferior  product  should  not  be  confused  with 
a less  costly  product.  A product  may  be  of  high  quality  and  yet  because 
of  its  relative  size  or  composition  be  less  desirable  than  one  of  equal 
quality  but  with  more  options  included.  That  is  to  say,  some  persons  are 
satisfied  with  a Volkswagen,  others  want  a Cadillac  but  neither  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

Lastly  is  the  salesforce.  Since  the  foremost  purpose  of  the  institu^ 
tion  is  customer  satisfaction,  the  administration  must  have  responsibility 
for  selecting  those  members  of  the  organization  who  are  to  staff  the  sales 
(teaching)  position.  Persons  to  fill  these  positions  should,  of  course, 
be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  department  managers  (deans).  But  the 
customer  will  quickly  voice  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  these  selections. 
Hence,  the  administrator  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  teachers  who  are 
unable  to  achieve  customer  satisfaction.  Certainly  good  teachers  should  be 

rewarded  just  as  should  good  researchers.  But  they  must  be  considered  as 

» 

equals.  A great  orchestra  leader  is  no  less  revered  because  he  did  not 
compose  the  music. 
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Pursuing  this  idea,  perhaps  the  pay  of  teachers  might  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  enrollments  in  their  courses.  That  should  increase  learning 
because,  while  students  want  to  learn,  they  are  also  frequently  not  enthu- 
siastic about  actually  doing  much  work  in  their  courses.  It  requires  a 
very  stimulating,  motivating  professor  to  get  real  work  out  of  them  and 
hence  to  ensure  that  real  learning  takes  place.  When  a professor  can  do 
that,  the  students  are  terribly  pleased  with  themselves  that  they  are 
working  so  hard  and  learning  so  much.  The  word  will  spread  and  the  pro- 
fessor can  be  assured  that  he  will  have  large  classes  (and  a large  income) 
next  year.  Poor  professors  will  be  poor. 

Now  what  of  the  customer  (student)?  Will  this  change  in  concept 
leave  him  in  utter  confusion?  Not  at  all,  it  does  provide  more  freedom 
of  choice  but  it  also  provides  the  student  who  wishes  to  conform  to  ancient 
practices  a chance  to  do  so.  For  example  if  a student  wants  the  product 
that  was  previously  labeled  "Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering" 
or  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Political  Science"  he  can  select  the  entire  package. 
However  as  he  examines  the  product  in  detail  he  must  not  only  be  free,  but 
encouraged,  to  change  his  mind  if  he  is  dissatisfied.  If  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  quality  then  he  must  be  free  to  move  without  penalty.  Some 
customers  will  of  course  wish  to  sample  many  different  products.  The 
institution  must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  examine  the  customer’s  selec- 
tions and  willingly  negotiate  if  the  customer  desires  place  a single 
title,  such  as  "three  year  program  in  quantitative  psycho-cybernetics," 
on  the  package  that  he  has  chosen,  If  all  courses  have  quality  then  any 
selected  group  of  courses  must  have  quality  as  well. 
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If  the  concept  of  customer  satisfaction  is  to  prevail,  then  the  admin-- 
istration  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  accept  changes  in  course  selection 
but  also  to  encourage  such  changes  when  they  appear  essential.  The  question 
should  always  be,  what  did  we  do  that  the  customer  is  unsatisfied?  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  all  things  must  be  offered  to  all  students,  in  all 
schools.  On  the  contrary,  administrators  must  remain  steadfast  in  their 
determination  to  maintain  product  quality  and  to  offer  only  products  for 
which  they  can  assure  quality;  hence,  they  will  unavoidably  lose  customers. 
The  administrator  must  be  equally  aware,  however,  that  the  survival  of  his 
institution  depends  upon  satisfaction.  Products  must  change  with  changing 
societal  and  economic  demands  for  accountability. 

One  of  the  most  insidious  contributors  to  the  failure  of  management 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  has  been  the  conception  that  the 
institution  processes  students.  Consequently,  the  generally  accepted  model 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  is  the  classic  input-output  model  that 
stresses  the  need  for  quantifiable  outputs  in  order  to  determine  institu- 
tional effectiveness.  Since  quantifiable  data  (beyond  such  rudimentary 
devices  as  number  of  degrees  granted)  have  not  been  devised,  the  adminis- 
trator can  not  determine  either  his  own  managerial  effectiveness  or  the 
effectiveness  of  his  institution.  Further,  he  is  unable,  despite  his 
best  intentions,  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  such  administrative  changes 
as  he  might  choose  to  make.  When  he  attempts  to  apply  scientific  manage- 
ment techniques  to  institutional  operations,  he  finds  that  it  is  essen- 
tially impossible  to  make  a rational  model  which  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  his  decisions. 
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The  concept  of  the  institution  as. a service  organization  will  rescue 
administrators  from  this  unhappy  predicamenc.  All  the  sophisticated 
techniques  and  devices  of  assessment  that  the  business  world  has  developed 
over  the  past  thirty  years  will  suddenly  become  avaiable  to  them.  That 
might  make  a large  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  higher  education. 

However,  we  judge  that  contribution  would  be  quite  small  relative  to 
the  contribution  made  by  the  service  concept. 
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CHAPTER  11 


U-NET  - THE  UNIVERSITY  NETWORK 


Modem  technology  presents  us  with  visions  of  education  possibilities 
limited  only  by  our  imagination.  And  other  aspects  of  our  world,  including 
the  current  state  of  higher  education,  make  it  urgent  that  we  strive  to 
mold  those  visions  toward  reality. 

U~Net  is  one  such  vision  that  bears  directly  on  the  two  intertwined 
questions  of  education: 

What  is  to  be  learned? 

How  is  it  to  be  taught? 

THE  U-NET  CONCEPT 

U-“Net  is  a network  of  Learning  Centers  each  consisting  of  various  types 
of  learning  stations:  devices  such  as  television  receivers,  picture  phones, 

teletypewriter,  facsimile  printers,  film  projectors,  tape  players,  and  com- 
puter-graphic displays,  with  which  we  are  generally  familiar.  These  learning 
stations  are  backed  up  by  facilities  and  people  for  picking  up  information, 
storing  it,  and  developing  it  into  forms  to  be  presented  at  learning  stations. 

Learning  Centers  come  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  located  at 
university  campuses,  public  libraries,  adult  night  schools,  neighborhood  rec- 
reation centers,  and  in  homes*  Virtually  every  home  has  at  least  a television 
receiver  with  push  button  responder  so  viewers  can  send  immediate  responses 
to  a data  center.  Individuals  may  own  or  borrow  other  auxiliary  learning 
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equipment  and  lesson  materials;  the  more  expensive  complex  stations,  such 
as  time-shared  computer  terminals,  are  leased  for  private  home  use,  or  are 
loaned  to  qualified  scheduled  neighborhood  groups. 

Each  Center  is  under  the  care  of  advisory  and  maintenanc  staff;  the 
stations  can  be  used  without  instructors,  once  users  are  qualified  in  their 
operation.  Stations  are  of  two  basic  types:  "linked,”  electronically  linked 

(operating  in  an  "on-line"  or  interactive  mode,  or  on  a standby-fixed-schedule 
mode)  to  an  Information  Center,  and  "stored,"  that  is  unconnected  to  an  In- 
formation Center  and  using  films,  video  tapes,  and  teaching  materials. 

The  network  is  "national"  or  "world"  in  the  sense  that  it  has  the  ability 
to  transmit  the  same  information  over  the  entire  nation,  but  it  is  not  nation- 
al in  the  sense  that  it  operates  only  from  a central  broadcast  station  or  in- 
formation bank,  or  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  a central  office. 

In  fact,  the  configuration  of  U-Net  (number  and  location  of  transmitter 
stations  and  receiving  points)  will  vary  from  day-to-day,  moment-to-moment , 
depending  on  schedule  and  demand.  An  education  situation  of  world  impor- 
tance, such  as  a world  congress  of  scientists,  will  be  carried  on  one  of  the 
world  or  national  channels.  Courses  or  events  of  only  local  interest  will 
be  broadcast  from  local  stations,  over  a local  sub-net;  a sub-net  may  be 
regional,  city,  neighborhood,  or  within  a given  building.  Some  networks 
are  assigned  exclusively  to  certain  areas:  i.e.  a medical  education  net- 

work; a state-of-the-world  network  which  gives  access  to  a huge  data  bank 
containing  information  such  as  financial  data,  census  data,  ecology  trends, 
public  opinion,  employment  shifts,  etc.,  might  be  operated  by  the  federal 
government . 
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Some  networks  are  operated  by  state  universities;  some  are  developed 
as  private  colleges  in  the  form  of  community  non-profit  corporations,  ad- 
ministered by  a private  staff,  supported  by  tuition,  and  governed  by  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

By  virtue  of  up-to-the  moment  program  schedules,  switching  and  relay 
facilities,  licensing  and  sharing  arrangements,  a subnetwork  at  one  loca- 
tion or  level  can  tune  in  to  another,  as  suits  its  needs.  Centers  at  var- 
ious levels  both  develop  their  own  programs,  and  make  use  of  programs  de- 
veloped by  others. 

Some  programs  and  lesson  segments  are  put  together  at  a major  Education 
Materials  Resource  Center  through  the  combined  talents  of  artists,  scholars, 
and  information  scientists,  using  information  that  has  been  reviewed,  eval- 
uated, and  recast  into  a variety  of  forms  for  storage:  magnetic  tapes, 

films,  slides.  Other  materials  are  prepared  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  local  university.  Program  schedules  and  material  indexes  are  auto- 
matically up-dated  by  computer,  and  can  be  requested  at  any  computer-based 
learning  station,  and  are  displayed  regularly  over  the  special  Schedule 
Display  Channel, 

Meanwhile,  the  steady  rivers  of  day-to-day  information  on  developments 
in  science,  history  and  current,  affairs  are  channeled  through  one  of  the 
Resources  Centers;  a materials  preparation  staff  screens  and  assigns  infor- 
mation to  appropriate  levels,  much  as  current  news  gathering  is  done  by 
today’s  wire  services.  In  fact,  U-Net,  in  addition  to  its  own  facilities, 
uses  the  information  gathering  services  of  such  commercial  organizations  on 
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an  assiguTiient  or  cost-sharing  basis.  However,  instead  of  news  editing,  U-Net 
uses  stages  of  interdisciplinary  teams  of  experts  and  scholars  to  sort  the 
deluge,  add  interpretation  and  background,  and  index  it  for  storage.  In 
contrast  to  the  usual  news  service,  the  time  scale  of  these  operations,  the 
depth  of  treatment,  and  the  continuity  and  connection  of  current  events  to 
the  body  of  past  knowledge  are  considerably  extended.  U%ile  information 
about  recent  research  by  scientists  and  scholars  is  being  integrated  into 
the  general  body  of  knowledge,  it  would  also  be  recorded  as  intellectual  news 
without  delay,  instead  of  being  written,  edited,  and  published  in  a profes- 
sional .journal  nine  months  later.  This  information  is  automatically  stored 
in  various  types  of  magnetic  memories,  ready  for  almost  instant  presentation 
on  demand,  and  in  the  forms  requested  to  fit  the  needs  of  a particular  user. 
When  new  information  comes  in  on  a particular  subject,  old  information  is 
automatically  updated.  Outdated  information  is  erased  or  transferred  to  the 
history  file  so  it  will  not  remain  handy  in  some  journal  on  the  shelf,  to  be 
passed  on  as  current  knowledge  which  will  have  to  be  later  unlearned. 

U-iNET  IN  OPERATION 

Let’s  visit  one  of  the  medium-sized  neighborhood  Learning  Centers,  this 
one  at  a local  park.  We  follow  a student  through  the  informal  browsing 
room  to  the  scheduling  desk,  where  he  locates  a computer-connected  learning 
station.  Quite  at  home,  since  he  had  the  high  school’s  introductory  course 
on  computer  terminal  procedures,  he  dials  in  the  code  for  Job-Net  Counseling, 
then  begins  to  ask  questions  by  teletypewriter.  The  screen  glows  with 
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numbera  anJ  words,  presenting  him  with  an  up-to-date  listing  of  courses  and 
lesson  units  related  to  the  job  of  Park  Ranger  which  he  wants  to  try  for 
■ next  year.  He  aslcs,  ’’Uliere  are  job  openings  likely  to  occur?  How  much  will 
the  job  pay?**  He  asks  for  a suininairy  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  the  job  ap- 
plicant is  expected  to  have  mastered,  and  an  index  of  which  lessons  and  in 
which  courses  these  generally  appeared.  The  student  asks  for  a match  of 
his  past  record  with  the  job  requirements,  and  he  may  even  ask  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a test  of  his  capabilities  on  the  spot.  And  if  he  passes  the 
test  (automatically  verified  by  the  data  center)  he  can  ask  that  his  name 
and  personnel  record  be  automatically  sent  into  the  Job-Qualified  File, * 

This  information  will  automatically  be  printed  out  the  next  time  the  Forest 
Ranger  Placement  Office  asks  for  a list  of  new  eligibles. 

Other  students  interested  in  other  jobs  in  the  near  or  distant  future, 
or  interested  in  retraining  and  entering  work-study  arrangements  with  either 
local  or  distant  employers,  may  listen  to  stored  career  recruiting  presen- 
tations put  out  by  industries;  they  may  search  several  career  profiles  (sets 
of  requirements,  case  histories,  etc.);  they  may  role-play  over  the  learning 
station  a specific  career  position  in  a preprogrammed  business  situation  game 
to  get  a *‘feel"  for  the  work. 

Such  automated  counseling  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  a large  share  of 
students.  Others  will  ask  for  additional  personal  interviews  with  a coun- 
selor, specialist,  or  with  an  industry  recruiter.  This  can  be  done  over 
picture  phone  without  the  counselor  moving  from  his  office  or  the  recruiter 
from  his  home  base.  If  the  student  so  decides,  the  recruiter  can  automatically 
have  placed  before  him,  on  TV  tube  or  facimile  page,  a detailed  record  of  the 
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student’s  interests  and  capabilities,  so  the  interviewer  may  question  him 
further  about  details. 

At  another  learning  station  we  see  a mathematics  student,  but  he  is 
at  the  moment  pursuing  a political  science  question.  Last  week  he  heard 
a professor  on  his  home  TV  receiver  present  a lecture  on  "A  Theory  on  the 
Cause  of  IJar,"  Our  student  had  recorded  the  lecture,  replayed  parts  of  it 
a few  times  to  check  his  understanding  of  the  historical  events  described, 
and  then  asked  at  the  local  Center  for  an  index  of  current  research.  Now, 
a few  days  later,  following  a lead  suggested  by  the  work  of  a researcher 
on  the  other  side  of  the  country,  he  is  using  his  mathematical  skills,  in 
the  form  of  multivariate  regression  factor  analysis,  to  search  history — to 
explore  the  record  of  conflicts  between  fifty  nations  over  the  past  hundred 
hears.  He  is  searching  thousands  of  facutal  data — national  characteristics 
and  events — trying  to  find  combinations  that  correlated  with  the  outbreak 
of  war;  trying  to  find  clues,  economic  or  political  indicators,  that  would 
have  allowed  these  conflicts  to  be  predicted.  If  his  hunch  is  right,  he 
may  be  able  to  disprove  the  lecturer’s  theory,  which  was  based  on  a single- 
case historical  example.  If  the  student  succeeds,  he  will  put  forth  his 
own  hypothesis  about  causes  of  conflict,  which  will  automatically  logic- 
screened  by  computer,  and  then  stored  in  the  file  for  review  by  an  expert 
panel  of  scholars.  If  the  student’s  findings  are  judged  valid  or  at  least 
useful,  they  will  be  indexed  and  passed  to  storage,  where  they  will  be 
available  to  others  through  U-Net,  for  educational  or  research  use.  Know- 
ledge will  have  been  ‘moved  ahead  a notch  without  the  delay  of  two  years 
writing  the  old  thesis  whose  fate,  in  any  case,  may  well  have  been  a for- 
gotten file-cabinet  grave. 
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In  another  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  a group  of  local  residents  are 
in  animated  discussion  with  their  city  councilman.  A student  at  a learning 
station  console  has  just  finished  punching  keys,  and  a diagram  is  sketched 
electronically  on  the  large  television  tube  around  which  the  group  is  gathered. 
The  caption  reads:  Street  Rerouting  Plan  No.  SRP218.  The  student  takes  up 

the  lightpen  and  proceeds  to  change  the  design  to  a new  street  alignment 
which  the  neighborhood  people  want  to  substitute  for  SRP218,  proposed  by  the 
City  Engineering  Department.  At  the  touch  of  a button,  the  teletype  keys 
begin  spelling  out  data  on  the  old  and  new  plans:  costs  for  land  acquisition, 

construction  costs,  time  required  for  construction,  traffic  load  factor.  As 
the  student  demonstrates,  th.e  neighborhood-proposed  alternative  will  cost 
about  the  same  and  will  solve  the  traffic  problem  just  as  well  as  the  city 
plan,  but  in  addition,  it  will  be  much  more  pleasing  to  the  local  community. 
Because  the  election  will  be  coming  up  next  month,  the  city  councilman  will 
doubtless  be  at  City  Hall  early  the  next  morning  to  present  this  new  alter- 
native to  the  City  Engineer's  Office. 

At  the  learning  station  next  door,  a university  faculty  member  is  working 
because  the  station  in  his  office  is  temporarily  down  for  repairs.  He  is  a 
professor  of  political  science  doing  research  by  public  opinion  polling.  He 
is  sending  a series  of  questionnaires  to  a sample  of  citizens  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  interested  in  finding  out  not  only  the  usual  public  opinion 
data.  He  will  find  out  what  they  actually  know  about  the  propositions  they 
are  soon  to  vote  on.  More  than  this,  using  a new  set  of  semantic  differential 
type  scales,  he  hopes  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  what  people  actually  feel, 
even  unconsciously,  about  these  issues.  Combined  information  about  what 
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facts  people  know,  how  they  feel,  and  how  they  would  vote,  will  give  him  a 
basis  for  recommendations  on  improving  public  understanding  of  current  issues 
When  this  professor  finishes  giving  his  directions  over  the  station,  he  will 
pick  up  and  go  home.  Those  being  polled  throughout  the  country  will,  accord- 
ing to  their  convenience  within  the  next  few  hours,  switch  their  TV  sets  in 
a mode  to  be  presented  with  the  questions  and  give  their  responses.  On  the 
way  in  to  his  office  next  morning,  the  professor  will  stop  by  this  Center 
and  pick  up  the  print -out  of  answers  and  the  statistical  analysis  of  the 
results.  A few  years  ago  this  project  would  have  taken  weeks  instead  of 
hours,  and  would  have  been  open  to  all  kinds  of  data  contamination. 

Drawn  by  the  activity,  we  enter  a noisy  room  crowded  with  lively  uni- 
versity students.  They  are  preparing,  we  are  told,  to  meet  a challenge 
from  a rival  university  on  the  other  side  of  the  country.  This  is  to  be  a 
team  competition  in  the  form  of  an  intellectual  game  to  see  which  side  can 
design  for  their  area  the  more  effective  x^/elfare  program.  Represented  on 
each  team,  along  witfi  students  who  play  the  role  of  government  planners  and 
administrators,  are  a few  real  life  welfare  recipients  and  tax  payers  to 
represent  their  various  interests  and  hence  assure  realism  in  the  plans. 

One  can  pick  up  splinters  of  sharp  arguments  about  welfare:  ’Vhat  are  all 

the  benefits  to  society?”  ”How  do  urban  and  rural  living  cos :s  differ?” 

”What  is  the  fair  policy  for  slum  clean  up?”  It's  too  nois;/  to  get  a clear 
explanation  of  what's  going  on;  but  the  deep  involvement  of  the  students, 
the  charts  and  documents,  and  the  presence  of  several  professors  acting  as 
advisors,  all  suggest  the  whole  thing  is  a serious  enterprise.  Actually  it's 
sometimes  difficult  at  the  Center  to  distinguish  between  entertainment  and 
education. 
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We  pass  by  the  familiar  independent  study  booths  of  language  learning 
recorders  and  film-video  playback  coiisoles  to  end  our  tour  at  ’’the  cave,” 
one  of  the  small  all-purpose  theater-like  rooms  with  comfortable  chairs^ 
Ceiling,  floor  and  walls  can  all  be  used  as  rear-projection  screens,  on 
which  the  user  may  paint  with  light,  or  project  images:  views  from  history, 

computer-animated  diagrams,  memory  maps j -whatever  one  might  wish  to  surround 
himself  with — silence,  music  or  other  sound.  These  may  be  arranged  in  pro- 
grammed sequence  or  random  order;  physioligical  monitoring  devices  such  as 
brain  wave,  heart  beat,  skin  conductivity  measuring  devices  are  available. 

The  room  has  been  found  to  serve  a number  of  purposes,  and  new  purposes  are 
constantly  being  invented.  Scholars,  artists,  s dentists  , have  used  it  as 
an  induction  catalyst.  Students  have  found  in  it  a device  for  auto  suggestion, 
meditation,  ’’mood  making,”  and  ’’trips”  for  with  they  had  previously  depended 
on  drugs . 

One  large  student  project  had  the  Cave  scheduled  as  a Futures  cope. 

For  several  weeks  small  groups  had  been  meeting  to  develop  scenarios  and 
pictures  of  future  worlds  they  thought  could  come  about,  based  on  their  study 
of  the  past  and  present  trends.  Groups  included  students  in  many  fields, 
from  history,  economics,  engineering,  psychology.  Depending  on  his  partic- 
ular interest  and  knowledge,  one  member  of  a team  will  specialize  on  a de- 
tailed activity  such  as  statistical  forecasting  of  specific  events,  another 
will  be  a generalist,  interested  in  broad  social  trends. 

These  futures  will  be  ’’played  back”  in  picture  and  sound,  to  a larger 
assembly,  to  serve  as  a focus  for  discussion.  One  of  these  "future  worlds” 
will  serve  as  the  opening  of  a "futures  game”  in  which  players,  .locked 'into 
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different  real-life  roles,  will  strive  to  choose  actions  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter conditions.  The  game  will  be  played  at  learning  stations,  through  a 
computer,  which  will  keep  track  of  all  the  moves;  the  computer  will  furnish 
students  x^ith  factual  data  and  sub-models  of  economic  and  other  processes 
through  which  they  can  examine  its  significance;  the  computer  keeps  a record 
and  calculates  results  as  the  game  moves  on* 

SOME  POINTS  OF  COMPARISON 

Clearly,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  an  impressionistic  fantasy  with  the 
present  system  which  is  alive  and  kicking;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  do 
so,  for  the  comparison  can  suggest  new  approaches  to  ^'higher  education.” 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  what  the  basic  words  we  are 
using  mean. 

’’Education” 

Everyone  goes  on  learning  throughout  his  life — learning  new  things, 
unlearning  (which  is  a kind  of  learning)  old  ones*  We  all  splash  around 
in  a vast  ocean  of  information — the  angry  ghetto  dweller,  the  ambitious 
career  climber,  the  unwanted  pensioner,  all  go  on  learning  until  the  end. 
Wl;ether  one  learns  to  earn,  or  to  spurn,  or  to  burn,  is  another  matter; 
whether  one  learns  what  he  or  someone  else  thinks  he  should  "learn”  whether 
his  learning  has  value,  whether  he  learns  in  the  best  way  (with  the  least 
effort  or  cost  or  to  the  desired  depth  of  understanding) — these  are  the 
questions  of  education* 

’’Education”  as  a social  enterprise  has  to  do  with  the  ways  of  encourag- 
ing students  to  learn  certain  things,  and  by  implication  at  least,  with  dis- 
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couraging  them  from  learning  others.  It  is  concerned  with  two  basic  questions 
which  often  merge:  What  is  to  be  learned?  In  wliat  ways  is  desired  learning 

best  accomplished?  "Higher  education"  has  been  used  to  mean  many  things. 

Here  we  assume  it  refers  to  education  for  more  advanced  levels  of  knowledge. 
We  assume  the  students  (1)  have  already  mastered  a number  of  basic  skills, 

(2)  are  capable  of  and  should "be  given  the  right  of  self-direction,  (3)  may 
be  more  aware  of  their  personal  needs  and  of  current  social  problems  than 
those  at  younger  levels  and  perhaps  older  levels  of  society.  Most  of  these 
students  fall  into  a few  categories:  young  students  searching  for  acceptable 

personal  goals,  for  a path  to  financial  independence,  for  identity  and  self- 
development; mid-career  people  seeking  refresher  study  or  training  to  further 
their  avocations  or  occupations;  other  adults  with  leisure  who  are  seeking 
self-development  or  ways  to  wrestle  with  broader  problems  of  society. 

The  Network  University 

This  is  an  impressionistic  picture  of  an  educational  system  that  might 
be  desirable  because  it  could  be  less  expensive  and  more  effective  in  meeting 
our  educational  purposes  by  rearranging  the  resources  we  now  have  available. 
The  term  "network"  is  not  confined  to  the  electronics  connections  among  var- 
ious hardware,  but  is  also  meant  to  convey  the  vast  array  of  other  types  of 
organizational  and  cognitive  connections  which  the  system  involves. 

Learning 

\^en  one  learns,  he  receives  information  and  sorts  it:  some  information 

he  rejects,  sometimes  unconciously other  information  he  stores,  sometimes 
without  being  aware  of  doing  so.  And  when  one  is  called  on,  he  responds  with 
what  he  has  learned;  he  sorts  out,  sometimes  unconciously,  what  he  can  to 
meet  the  need,  and  he  presents  it.  His  learning  is  judged  accordingly. 
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L^fforts  to  explain  how  all  this  takes  place,  ranging  from  theorizing  of 
the  psychoanalyst  to  the  precise  descriptions  of  the  computer-brain  theorists 
are  still  far  from  their  goal,  but  do  suggest  some  guidelines  useful  for  de- 
signing and  judging  the  performance  of  a system  for  higher  education. 

Teaching 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  facilitate  learning.  Whether  he  does  so, 
whether  he  does  it  well,  whether  he  imparts  what  is  supposed  or  desired  to 
be  learned  or  something  else — these  are  questions  to  be  considered  in  de- 
signing and  judging  any  educational  system.  The  teacher’s  job  is  to  diagnose 
what  is  wanted  or  needed,  to  select  information  that  seems  appropriate  and  to 
present  it  meaningfully;  there  is  no  way  he  can  go  beyond  that  (ruling  out 
direct  knowledge  transfer  by  wire,  pill,  injection,  or  other  means  that  may 
someday  be  possible).  This  is  true  whether  the  teacher  is  a kind,  plump, 
good-humored  professor  or  a sleek,  new,  computer-connected  learning  station. 
It  is  up  to  the  individual  learner  to  receive  the  information,  to  sort  it, 
and  to  store  it.  In  this  sense 'all  learning  is  ^'individualized . ” 

So  the  task  of  education  is  to  present  certain  information  in  a form 
not  readily  available  in  every  day  life.  To  be  able  to  present,  the  teacher 
must  first  have  been  a learner.  Particularly  in  the  expanding  subjects  of 
higher  education,  where  teacher  and  student  are  reaching  to  grasp  moving 
targets,  the  teacher  must  continue  to  learn — in  two  senses:  the  subject 

area  he  is  teaching  and  the  reactions  of  his  students  so  he  can  adjust  his 

e 

teaching  to  their  abilities.  U-Net  or  any  other  method  of  education  presen- 
tation must  also  be  a "learner"  in  these  two  senses,  and  thus,  can  be  judged 
as  to  how  well  the  learning-presentation  steps  are  carried  out. 
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Taking  in  Information 


The  information  the  traditional  teacher  takes  in  is  limited  by  his  in- 
dividual intellectual  abilities,  screened  by  his  culture  and  academic  ex- 
perience. His  direct  experience  is  limited  by  his  ability  to  move  over  time 
and  space,  so  he  must  rely  on  book-packaged  accounts  prepared  by  other  indi- 
viduals with  the  same  kinds  of  limitations.  He  is  limited  in  his  time  and 
ability  to  update  information,  and  for  various  reasons  he  generally  finds 
it  hard  to  make  close  contact  with  his  individual  students  and  to  monitor 
their  attitudes,  performance,  and  motivations. 

Because  of  such  limitations  one  should  not  be  surprised  if,  despite 
the  best  intentions,  the  teacher  finds  himself  dispensing  stale  theories, 
out-dated  and  unchecked  information,  and  other  kinds  of  intellectual  junk 
to  a passive,  uninterested  audience. 

U-Net  offers  the  chance  to  break  through  or  at  least  stretch  some  of 
these  traditional  information  intake  limitations.  It  has  at  its  disposal 
the  powerful  array  of  information  pickup  devices  now  used  in  the  communi- 
cations and  research  industries  (and  rather  haphazardly  in  the  education 
industry).  These  can  provide  a vastly  more  complete  up-to-date  flow  of 
information  into  the  education  process.  In  a superficial  way,  radio  and 
television  have  already  been  doing  this,  and  have  dramatically  demonstra- 
ted how  far  behind  the  university  is  in  preparing  students  for  life  ahead. 

To  be  sure,  the  decisions  of  where  to  place  intake  information  sensors, 
when  to  use  them,  and  what  information  to  pick-up  are  man-made  decisions, 
and  thus  suffer  some  of  the  difficulties  noted  in  the  following  steps. 
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Sorting  In  f o rrnat  i on 


The  information — sense  data,  events,  statistics,  relationships — relevant 
to  human  existence  is  infinite,  so  we  must  rely  on  an  extreme  degree  of 
sorting  and  choosing  in  presenting  information  for  education  before  and 
after  intake.  There  is  always  the  danger  one  may  pass  over  the  gold  and 
preserve  the  slag. 

Some  information  is  sorted  out  automatically  by  the  sensors^  inability 
to  pick  it  up.  In  the  human  case,  unconscious  psychological  blocks  and 
biases  may  be  additional  barriers. 

Other  sorting  is  done  on  the  basis  of  conscious  decision.  At  present, 
the  university  instructor  is  left  pretty  much  on  his  own,  guided  often  by 
hand-me-down  beliefs  about  what  is  and  what  is  not  important  within  the 
confines  of  his  particular  discipline.  In  addition,  he  is  often  forced  by 
lack  of  time  and  storage  space  to  discard  ideas  and  information  he  knows 
may  be  important,  simply  because  he  has  no  room  for  them  in  his  schedule, 
memory,  or  theory. 

In  U-Net  much  conscious  sorting  and  discarding  may  be  done  rapidly 
and  automatically,  and  under  the  guidance  of  interdisciplinary  panels  of 
experts.  This  procedure  has  four  important  advantages;  (1)  automatic  checks 
for  consistency  and  up-to-dateness  of  data,  references,  etc,;  (2)  balancing 
out  the  bias  of  any  single  individual;  (3)  recognizing  a broader  range  of 
relevance  (after  all,  life  does  not  come  in  neat  college-course  packages) ; 

(4)  keying  information  pick-up  to  pre registered  needs  of  recognized  problems, 
research  projects,  learner  needs,  etc,,  before  they  are  stored  in  the 
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computer  data  bank.  As  a result,  a larger  and  more  relevant  selection  of  in- 
formation may  be  admitted  and  categorized  through  the  sorting  process — in- 
formation which,  under  the  single-person,  conventional  approach,  would  be 
lost  for  education  and  research  purposes. 

Storing  Information 

The  professor  has  his  remarkable  protoplasm  memory  along  with  his 
auxiliary  ones  (his  personal  selection  of  notes  and  books) ; U-Net  includes 
these  in  its  vast  treasure  house,  and  adds  to  them  information  from  other 
individuals  and  information  pick-up  devices:  data,  "images,"  ideas  stored 

on  tape,  film,  core  and  disc  memories.  The  potential  advantages  of  infor- 
mation storage  capacity,  the  flexibility  with  which  information  can  be  stored, 
and  the  speed  of  access  to  stored  information  from  remote  distances  are  dramat 
Preparation 

This  is  the  special  sorting  process  in  which  teachers  select  and  or- 
ganize information  to  be  presented  to  students.  In  addition  to  what  has 
just  been  said  about  sorting  advantages  and  disadvantages,  two  points  should 
be  emphasized  here.  First,  the  U-Net  system  offers  the  teacher  help  in  les- 
son preparation  matched  only  by  his  imagination,  for  live  or  learning  station 
presentation.  The  same  tools  used  by  the  researcher — programs  which  allow 
one  to  select  rapidly  from  a vast  array  of  information,  to  reorder  informa- 
tion into  different  kinds  of  lesson  structures,  using  the  computer  to  assist 
human  induction  in  following  out  one’s  hunches;  to  be  able  to  test  the  les- 
son and  readjust  it — such  possibilities  offer  the  instructor  a new  universe 
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in  which  to  work. 


The  second  point  is  the  obvious  and  perhaps  more  important  feature  of 
the  U“Net  system:  to  a large  extent,  the  learner,  with  the  counsel  of 

faculty,  will  be  organizing  his  own  courses.  Course  materials  will  be  avail- 
able to  him  in  lesson  and  micro-lesson-size  units  which  he  may  combine  in 
various  ways  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  background,  pace  and  learning  style. 

He  may  work  to  educate  himself  to  meet  a clearly  defined  set  of  behavioral 
objectives,  to  satisfy  specific  job  and  certification  requirements  for  which 
he  can  be  automatically  tested  as ‘often  as  he  like5.  And,  in  other  subject 
areas  he  may  follow  his  imagination  seeking  creatively  new  discoveries  along 
unmapped  paths.  He  may  do  both  in  paralell  without  confusing  one  with  the 
other  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in  the  conventional  system.  The  same 
information  can  be  packaged  as  courses  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty 
(three  units  to  be  taught  over  ten  weeks) ; or  as  lessons  centered  on  a basic 
problem;  or  as  indexed  facts,  themes,  questions  which  the  creative  student 
may  explore  and  correlate.  He  can  adjust  his  pattern  of  learning  to  fit  his 
abilities,  schedules,  and  interests.  He  can  combine  lesson  units  in  anthro- 
pology to  slice  into  the  past  or  build  a picture  of  the  future.  Thus,  he 
can  fight  his  way  over  the  arbitrary  but  formidable  disciplinary  and  depart- 
mental walls  which  artificially  constrain  and  misrepresent  the  picture 
of  the  world  passed  on  to  the  students.  This  kind  of  seeking  then  would 
become  a new  individualized  style  of  education’ where  science  and  art  cross 
to  produce  new  learning  and  new  Icnowledge, 

Instructors  here  become  advisors,  demonstrators,  partners  in  the  quest 
for  knowledge.  These  new  roles  will  be  demanding  and  uncomfortable  for  some 
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who  have  long  enjoyed  one~up~manship  in  tiny  domains  of  knowledge;  it  will 
be  challenging  for  others.  Perhaps  this  new  process  of  natural  selection 
among  instructors  in  itself  will  be  an  important  bonus  of  the  U-Net  system. 
Presentation  of  Information 

This  stage  involves,  first  of  all,  moving  information  from  where  it  is 
stored  to  the  student.  The  instructor  moves  his  brain  and  the  library  moves 
its  books  across  campus  to  the  classroom  at  two  or  three  miles  an  hour. 

U~Net  can  move  information  across  the  country  at  180,000  miles  per  second. 

Inside  the  traditional  classroom,  lecture-presented  information  is  only 
a part  of  the  lessons  learned.  Too  often  other  lessons  are  learned;  for  ex- 
ample, that  lecturers  enjoy  talking  regardless  of  whether  they  are  under- 
stood, that  playing  the  grade-game  and  note  taking — not  thinking — are  the 
skills  to  be  developed.  Sometimes  these  are  balanced  by  more  beneficial 
learning  experiences;  for  example,  that  instructors  can  be  fun  and  interes- 
ting, or  that  group  discussions  can  be  exciting  and  stimulate  rtew  thought. 

Because  U-Net  will  not  require  the  legions  of  live  presenters  forced 
to  act  in  a role  for  which  they  are  usually  not  trained  or  talented,  it  may 
be  more  selective,  using  the  more  effective  ones.  The  need  for  personal 
contact  may  be  more  adequately  filled  in  individual  and  small-group  meetings. 
Meanwhile,  U-Net ’s  rich  variety  of  materials  under  the  control  of  the  learner 
are  an  incalculable  advantage. 

U-NET  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  University  Network  seems  to  fit  easily  in  with  the  slogans,  ideas 
and  goals  forward-thinking  educators  have  been  saluting  in  recent  years: 
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Individualized  instruction 

World  as  a classroom  and  school  without  walls 
Learning  by  doing 

Greater  freedom  of  choice  for  students 
Intellectual  exploration 
Learning  by  discovery 
Interdisciplinary  study 
Flexible  scheduling 

The  use  of  humans  for  what  humans  can  do  best 
Equality  of  opportunity 

Closer  integration  between  counseling,  education  and 
occupational  opportunities 

Learning  to  learn 

Programmed  instruction 

Lower  instructor-student  ratios 

More  efficient  us e of  resources  — capital,  equipment , labor 
and  above  all,  students 

Many  of  these  have  been  under  exploration  in  piecemeal  fashion  within 
the  current  system,  particularly  at  pre-university  levels.  But  it  has  been 
the  university  students,  rather  than  the  educators,  who  have  been  pressing 
for  the  change  that  may  outweigh  all  the  others : they  want  education  with 

real-world  relevance;  they  want  to  break  out  of  what  they  feel  to  be  the 
busy  work  of  their  academic  detention  camp;  they  want  to  get  into  the  action. 
It  is  here  that  the  U-Net  potential  stands  out. 

Traditionally , education  has  been  run  as  a sort  of  intellectu  ;1  soup 
kitchen  whose  job  was  to  ladle  out  a staple  diet  of  society *s  cultural 
heritage.  But  the  cooks  pay  little  attention  to  what*s  already  in  the 
bowl,  or  what  kind  of  a diet  may  be  called  for  in  the  case  of  one  indivi*- 
dual  or  another. 
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More  recently,  when  we  seem  to  be  bucking  hurricane  winds  of  change, 
education  has  been  likened  to  an  autopilot  or  other  cybernetic  mechanism: 
when  society  begins  to  drift  off'course,  signals  are  sent  to  the  nation ^s 
schools,  which  then  set  about  making  adjustments,  pouring  out  the  kind  of 
people  needed  to  get  us  back  on  course.  If  this  idealized  analogy  has  any 
use,  it  is  probably  in  raising  a number  of  questions:  Hovr  well  does  this 

mechanism  do  the  job?  Are  the  right  error  signals  coming  in?  Why  does  it 
respond  so  slowly?  Who,  if  anyone,  set  the  course  on  the  education  auto- 
pilot? And,  where  are  we  now? 

The  view  of  Earth  from  the  Moon,  the  population  bomb,  the  threatening 
refuse  and  pollution  tides,  have  suddenly  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  of  Spaceship  Earth.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  human  race  lives  in  a closed  system.  Unless  we  make  wiser  use 
of  our  limited  provisions,  keep  our  ship  in  good  condition,  learn  to  handle 
the  frustrations  and  mutinies  among  our  crew,  we  may  all  go  down  together. 

Given  the  traditional,  separated  disciplines  stamped  out  by  university  edu- 
cation, we  cannot  hope  to  handle  the  job.  We  are  handing  students  an.old 
tool  bag  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  crow  bar  and  box  wrench  do  more 
harm  then  good  in  our  efforts  to  fine-tune  the  intricate  machinery  of  so- 
ciety in  which  we  are  now  racing  ahead. 

In  this  light,  the  study  of  History  becomes  not  a matter  of  dates  and 
events  and  one-man  guesses,  but  an  attempt  to  create  a comprehensive  flowing 
picture  through  time  so  we  can  more  thoroughly  perceive  where  we  are  now  and 
where  we  may  be  heading.  It  is  a study  to  be  pursued  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  economist,  anthropologist,  psychologist,  political  scientist, 
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mathematician,  taking  advantage  of  whatever  information  and  tools  they  can 
invent  that  will  help  do  the  job.  Instead  of  political  science  being  the 
study  of  the  formal  structure  of  one  type  of  government  or  another,  it  be- 
comes a study  for  diagnosing  the  complex  human  needs  and  social  aspiration 
and  finding  new  paths  toward  social  survival  and  well-being. 

The  growing  signs  of  revolution,  crime,  disappearing  resources,  de- 
grading environment  are  badly  outrunning  our  traditional  social  management 
style,  and  the  finishline  is  coming  up  fast.  Nothing  less  than  a consoli- 
dation of  all  the  talents  and  information  held  by  the  economic  technologist, 
achitects  and  engineers,  biologists,  law^’^ers,  communication  specialists, 
and  others  will  be  able  to  provide  the  materials  from  which  the  needed 
lessons  can  be  fashioned. 

This  realization  has  already  begun  to  produce  entirely  new  professions 
to  join  the  battle  line — ecologist,  urbanologist , systems  analyst,  informa- 
tion specialist.  But  the  means  of  effect ivly  training  them  are  still  largely 
lacking.  Moreover,  since  the  success  on  these  new  fronts  will  depend  ulti- 
mately on  a broad  base  of  public  support,  the  public  must  have  good  under- 
standing of  the  problems,  goals,  and  means  required  to  deal  with  these 
questions • 

U~Net  is  particularly  well-suited  to  the  tasks  because  of  its  ability 
to  bring  together  from  across  the  world  a vast  array  of  current  information, 
to  sort  it,  and  to  make  it  quickly  available  in  many  forms  anywhere  in  the 
country.  These  are  the  characteristics  that  have  already  made  ics  compo- 
nents, particularly  the  computer  and  television,  indispens ible  to  research 
in  fields  from  medicine  to  behavioral  science. 
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By  being  able  to  teach  in  new  ways,  U-Net  gives  education  the  power 
to  operate  at  a new  level  of  relevance  where  the  basic  questions  of  educa- 
tion merge:  l/hat  is  to  be  learned?  How  should  it  be  taught? 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  U-NET? 

Many  in  the  educational  hardware  business  make  it  seem  we  cannot  afford 
to  continue  education  another  semester  without  their  product.  Others  will 
argue  that  the  costs  of  U-Net  place  it  beyond  serious  consideration,  basing 
their  case  on  limited  comparisons  with  the  budgets  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools . 

UTiat  would  a U-Net  system  cost?  There  is  no  shortage  of 'cost  estimates: 
$50  and  up  for  TV  receivers;  $100  to  $50,000  for  TV  cameras;  $500,000  for  TV 
stations, $5  per  hour  for  a cable  TV  channel;  $6  million  to  wire  up  a 100,000- 
home  city;  $5  billion  to  spread  a 20-channel  cable  net  over  half  of  the  homes 
in  the  country;  $5,000  to  $15,000  for  a time-shared  computer  station;  $0.16 
to  $2.00  per  student  hour  for  operation  of  a computer-based  learning  station 
system;  $200,000  to  $2  million  for  a computer;  and  so  on.  Then  there  are  the 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operating  staffs,  and  the  costs  for  preparing  lesson 
information  and  up-dating  it  over  time.  Figures  are  also  available  here: 
film  production — $200  to  $1,000  per  minute  of  film  time;  programming  staff — 
$50  to  $100  per  hour,  and  so  on. 

But  estimates,  hard  or  soft,  mean  little  until  they  are  put  together 
in  the  context  of  an  operating  system  plan;,  even  then  they  cover  a broad 
range.  Costs  (generally  figured  on  a per  student  basis)  will  depend  on 
the  extent  to  Vhich  lessons  are  distributed.  In  one  case,  it  may  be  to  a 
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class  of  30;  to  another,  to  a class  of  300,000.  Beyond  such  considerations, 
the  problem  of  estimating  costs  has  become  enormously  more  difficult  since 
educators  have  joined  the  popular  cost-benefit  game.  The  game  involves  ad- 
ding up  the  costs  and  adding  up  the  benefits  of  various  alternative  systems 
and  then  selecting  the  system  that  seems  to  offer  the  cost  favorable  ratio 
for  a given  sec  of  objectives.  Despite  the  seeming  rationality  of  the  pro- 
cess, there  are  problems.  First,  one  is  immediately  hung  up  by  the  problem 
of  specifying  objectives.  Then,  he  is  mired  in  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
costs  and  benefits  or  achievement  toward  these  objectives.  If,  as  is  often 
the  case,  one  takes  into  account  only  the  costs  or  the  benefits  that  can  be 
easily  measured,  he  may  be  completely  misled,  since  these  may  be  the  least 
important  ones. 

Improvements  in  higher  education  may  indirectly  bring  about  many  diverse 
benefits:  increasing  motivation,  efficiency  in  learning,  cutting  down  on 

campus  disruption,  changing  attitudes  leading  to  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  decreasing  welfare  costs — indeed  preserving  the  very  ability  of 
our  democracy  to  function  and  survive.  These  may  be  among  the  more  impor- 
tant benefits  and  should  not  be  ignored.  And  if  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation acts  to  bar  us  from  such  benefits,  the  loss  of  the  benefits  should 
be  considered  as  costs.  The  fact  that  these  general  effects  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  measure  is  no  excuse  for  disregarding  them.  Many  of  these  can  be 
at  least  specified  and  used  in  system  comparisons  to  a greater  extent  than 
has  been  the  case  so  far. 

Cost  benefit  ratios  for  education  are  most  easily  specified  in  terms 
of  a set  of  clearly  defined  objectives,  such  as  learning  basic  skills  or 
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qualifying  for  a given  income  level  or  professional  class.  But  we  are  being 
swept  into  a future  where  automated  production,  Spaceship  Earth  with  passen- 
ger crowding,  endangered  democracy  and  conditions  we  can  not  yet  imagine 
almost  certainly  await  us.  It  could  turn  out  that  the  greatest  benefit  of 
a U-Net  system,  (or  penalty  of  our  present  system),  is  in  its  ability  to 
help  us  meet  change. 

Finally,  estimates  of  education  network  costs  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  a multi-channel  national  cable  network  will  serve  many  uses. 

It  will  be  a partial  substitute  for  air  travel  and  highways,  it  will  improve 
organizational  and  communication  services,  and  so  on.  Education  will  be  but 
one  activity  sharing  the  costs.  One  estimate  has  put  the  savings  a cable 
network  could  produce  in  various  services  at  more  than  $50  billion  annually; 
an  estimate  for  franchise  tax  income  that  might  flow  into  government  trea- 
suries was  $200-400  million  for  New  York  alone.  Such  figures,  to  say  the 
least,  are  vague;  and  there  may  be  unexpected  costs  from  the  network,  which 
will  balance  them. 

Clearly,  there  are  ample  cost  questions  to  occupy  communication  econ- 
omists for  a long  time  to  come.  Probably  the  best  one  can  say  about  U-Net 
at  this  point  is  that  it  should  not  be  disqualified  from  education  on  cost 
or  cost-benefit  grounds;  indeed,  it  could  eventually  allow  us  to  stretch 
our  education  benefit  dollar  great  distances,  even  over  the  horizon. 


OTHER  PROBLEMS 

Cost  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  greatest  problem  to  be  struggled 
with.  The  vision  of  widely  available  time-shared-computer  learning  stations. 
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feeding  in  and  drawing  out  information  about  students^  backgrounds  and  rec- 
ords of  performance,  raises  the  important  problem  of  privacy  at  a time  when 
privacy  is  becoming  a vanishing  personal  treasure.  The  problem,  however,  is 
already  being  tackled  on  behalf  of  other  uses  of  shared  data  processing  sys- 
tems and  it  appears  that-  encoding,  machine  design,  and  specified  use  patterns 
can  indeed,  safeguard  privacy  if  planned  for  and  used. 

The  problems  of  organization  and  administration  of  higher  education, 
today  viewed  with  dismay  and  sometimes  despair,  will  certainly  not  disappear 
with  U-Net.  They  could  get  worse,  if  only  because  of  the  additonal  stress 
of  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  U-Net  may  be  more 
adaptable  to  management  concepts  and  may  be  more  adaptable  to  new  management 
concepts  and  may  eventually  become  more  efficient  and  more  responsive  to 
needs  than  we  can  forsee. 

To  some,  U-Net  nay  call  forth  the  image  of  "thought  control,"  given  the 
power  of  such  a medium.  But  in  a very  real  sense  this  is  what  we  are  already 
saddled  with:  we  make  only  a few  commercial  television  channels  available 

and  make  them  accessible  only  to  those  of  substantial  wealth.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  U-Net  will  remain  under  local  control  (made  possible  by  the  low- 
operating  costs  of  Cable  stations)  and  will  be  able  to  tune  into  other  sub- 
networks will  break  down  thought  control.  One  could  argue  that  the  shared 
values,  myths  and  "selective  programming"  or  censorship  which  many  believe 
are  necessary  to  bind  a nation  together,  may  be  undermined  by  the  wide  free- 
dom of  choice  U-Net  can  make  available,  but  this  would  be  counter  to  our 
democratic  ideal. 
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There  is  also  the  problem  of  instituting  change.  When  faced  with  the 
vision  of  a fully  established  system,  the  changes  necessary  to  get  from 


nology  as  in  attitudes  and  roles  of  individividuals  involved — which  means 
large  numbers  of  people  from  many  segments  of  society.  But,  in  reality,  the 
system  will  take  form  slowly,  unevenly;  indeed,  it  is  already  well  underway. 
This  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  all;  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that 
what  is  developing  will  be  suitable,  let  alone  efficient,  for  higher  educa- 
tion’s use. 

Most  of  the  pieces  of  hardware  and  software  that  make  up  U-Net,  as  de- 
scribed  above,  exist  and  have  been  used,  at  least,  in  experimental  form. 

But,  for  various  reasons,  many  are  not  matched  for  compatibility  that  will 
allow  them  to  be  used  together;  and  they  still  remain  unevaluated,  so  far 
as  giving  us  the  information  we  need  to  design  an  efficient  system, 

Meanwhile,  the  cable  television  network,  emerging  after  a hard  birth, 
is  already  growing  up  deformed.  Small  fragments  of  CATV  net  are  being 
strung  out  by  the  thousands;  four  thousand  are  operating  or  now  under  con- 
struction, applications  for  thousands  more  are  waiting  approval.  Intricate 
business  negotiations  have  tied  together  suppliers  of  electronic  equipment, 
program  producers  and  network  operators,  without  reference  to  educational 
standards.  Different  fragments  are  being  developed  and  bought  up  by  groups 
driven  into  heavy  competition  by  the  tantalizing  possibilities  of  great 
profits.  The  question  of  who  is  qualified  to  do  what  seems  to  be  irrelevant. 


II- 


'here**  to  ’’there"  appear  staggering.  They  are  changes  not  so  much  in  tech- 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Three  types  of  recoittmendations  flow  from  the  present  situation. 

Keep  the  Options  Open 

Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  of  government  should  act  to  see  that 
options  are  kept  open  so  that  a U-Net  system  will  be  allowed  to  develop  its 
potential.  The  present  trend  of  piecemeal  development  could  lock  U-Net 
in  a prison  of  hardware  mismatch  or  rigidity,  blind  legal  corriders,  costly 
business  arrangements  and  half~baked  educational  materials,  all  built  by 
the  hard-driving  commercial  race  for  profits . We  should  not  forget  the 
lesson  of  commercial  television:  without  government  regulation  the  public 

will  be  denied  a voice  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  social  instruments. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  push  for  the  development  of  a U-Net  sys- 
tem, so  much  as  to  slow  development  until  the  necessary  information  can  be 
assembled  and  plans  laid  for  its  orderly  development. 

A Coordinated  Program  of  Studies 

Many  aspects  of  U-Net  seem  to  raise  problems,  which  should  be  addressed 
in  a series  of  coordinated  studies.  The  nature  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
problems  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  worked  with  large  integrated  systems 
e.g.  aerospace:  establishing  consistent  hardware  standards,  assessing  of  the 
capabilities  of  fut.ure  hardware  (e.g.  laser  transmission),  the  design  of 
alternative  system  modules  and  systems  costs  studies. 

Other  aspects  to  be  studied  are  less  faimiliar:  legal  problems  (copy- 

right, leasing  arrangements,  licensing  questions);  the  design  of  alterna- 
tive organization  forms  and  individual  incentives  for  chai'.ge;  and  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  the  goals,  utility,  and  funding  which  U-Net  will  open 


to  new  dimensions. 
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Curricular  Materials  and  Lesson  Preparation 


In  this  respect,  U-Net  offers  a whole  new  universe  to  explore.  The 
newer  component  of  the  system  (the  computer-based  learning  station)  seems 
to  be  well  ahead  of  the  older  one  (instructional  television).  Though  begun 
20  years  ago,  college  level  television  has  only  a few  cases , progressed  be- 
yond grinding  out  food-for-thought  in  its  least  palatable  form,  canned  lec- 
ture. The  progress  in  computer-assisted  instruction  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  fact  it  is  prodded  along  by  the  computer  fever,  hardware  entrepreneurs, 
or  by  the  quality  of  its  research  personnel.  The  snail's  pace  of  television 
material  development  may,  among  other  things,  have  been  caused  by  the  meth- 
ology  of  prohibitive  cost>  and  departmental  barriers  in  a university  that 
separates  scholars  from  media.  In  any  case,  material  development  need  not 
wait.  The  demand  is  already  here  and  will  not  be  changed  greatly  by  media 
technologies . 

Commercial  interests  are  already  pushing  into  the  field.  One  problem 
is  that  since  TV  and  computer-use  materials  will  represent  a substantial 
investment,  once  created  they  are  likely  to  be  pushed  into  use,  and  stay 
there,  whether  they  are  of  first  class  quality  or  not;  further  material 
development  will  thereby  be  discouraged. 

\Tnat  is  called  for  is  a series  of  Material-Development  Resource  Centers, 
combining  the  talents  of  media  artists  and  scholars,  and  offering  scholars 
help  in  mastering  the  medium.  Educators  should  begin  to  capture  -^he  medium, 
rather  than  be  captured  by  it,  Elem''nts  of  such  a resource  already  exist 
in  current  organizations  and  can  be  coordinated  through  a sharing  organiza- 
tion, but  they  leave  much  to  be  desired,  particularly  since  basic  academic 
disciplines  are  not  represented. 
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CHAPTER  12 


THE  URBAN  UNIVERSITY 


In  1960,  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  lived  in  urban  communities 
of  more  than  25,000,  and  63  percent  lived  in  communities  of  more  than 
50,000,  covering  9 percent  of  the  land.  One  prediction  is  that  by  2000, 

90  percent  of  the  population  will  reside  in  large  urban  areas,  and  one- 
third  of  the  population  will  live  in  ten  super-metropolitan  areas,  such 
as  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  the  Southern  California  Coast.  In  the  next 
30  years,  if  population  predictions  are  correct,  the  nation  must  double  its 
present  physical  facilities.  If  this  build-up  proceeds  in  the  haphazard 
pattern  of  the  past,  cities  may  become  unfit  for  what  we  now  consider  a 
decent  standard  of  existence. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  urban  catastrophe,  a new  method  of  dealing  with 
urban  problems  must  be  devised.  Clearly,  one  thing  that  is  needed  is  a 
kind  of  clearinghouse  for  urban  problems,  where  integrated  solutions  can 
be  considered,  taking  advantage  of  whatever  tools  and  concepts  are  rele- 
vant from  various  disciplines.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  compart- 
mentalized approach  to  urban  problems  today.  This  integrative  function 
is  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  “the  Urban  University,  whereby  solutions 
to  problems,  such  as  housing,  health  care,  or  transportation,  would  take 
into  account  other  areas  of  urban  life  affected.  For  example,  a student 
in  studying  urban  health  would  also'  consider  relevant  problems  of  poverty, 
transportation,  communication,  noise,  pollution  and  so  on. 
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City-dwellers  faced  with  the  myriad  of  urban  problems  do  not  seem 
to  be  moving  toward  collectively  demanding  solutions  so  much  as  toward 
individualism,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  preserve  psychological  distance,  as 
■physical  distance  among  people  in  cities  continues  to  shrink.  The  Urban 
University  would  help  to  overcome  this  isolation  by  acting  as  an  urban 
center  for  all  people  in  the  community,  helping  them  understand  their 
neighbors,  their  cities’  problems  and  the  opportunities  for  solving  them. 
Thus,  one  goal  of  the  University  would  be  to  develop  and  maintain  a broad 
base  of  public  understanding  and  a readiness  to  support  constructive  pro- 
grams. 

An.d  just  as  important,  the  Urban  University  would  strive  to  provide 
a program  for  the  whole  urban  man;  it  would  serve  as  a center  for  knowledge 
and  learning  about  broad  and  specific,  practical  and  cultural  aspects  of 
urban  living.  Another  goal  of  the  Urban  University  would  be  to  produce  a 
new  breed  of  trained  professional  and  para-professionals,  both  as  gener- 
alists and  specialists,  for  the  various  operations  needed  to  sustain  and 
ir  '»rove  city  life.  Training  would  be  problem-oriented  and  include  intern- 
ship programs  operated  in  collaboration  with  local  government  and  business- 
Several  particulars  point  up  the  difference  between  the  Urban  Univer- 
sity and  the  present-day  traditional  university: 

1.  The  Urban  University  would  be  a tax-supported  institution  open 
to  all  residents  of  the  urban  area.  There  would  be  no  admission 
requirements. 
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2.  There  would  be  no  grading  at  the  Urban  University.  But  for  tech- 
nical areas,  certification  standards  would  be  established  for  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  be  licensed. 

3.  All  programs  at  the  Urban  University  would  involve  work/study  on 
a regular  bas is . 

4.  The  Urban  University  would  be  the  central  repository  of  urban 
knowledge,  governraent  and  business  would  use  it  as  a primary 
information  source.  It  would  keep  records  of  developments  in 
various  areas  of  urban  study  and  organize,  update  and  make  it 
available,  via  computer,  to  government  offices  and  relevant 
professional  and  community  centers. 

5.  Applied  research  in  urban  problems,  as  opposed  to  ’’pure"  research 
done  in  traditional  universities,  would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Urban  University. 

K.L.  Hodgkinson  has  summarized  much  of  the  justification  for  the 

Urban  University.  While  noting  the  increasing  interest  in  urban  problems 

which  is  characteristic  (to  some  extent)  of  American  higher  education,  he 

points  out  “higher  education  is  fundamentally  a middle  class  institution 

and  has  little  dedication  to  those  who  are  simply  poor",  and 

...existing  programs  with  an  urban  connotation  are  still  relatively 
small  and  do  not  represent  total  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
stitution. . . an  urban  university  (which  now  seems  to  be  a contradiction 
in  terms)  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  established  values  and  reward 
systems  in  the  existing  universities ...  It  would  be  concerned  for  those 
programs  and  skills  which  had  immediate  value  to  the  people  in  the 
city  rather  than  those  which  had  no  immediate  utility.  It  would  be 
inter-diciplinary  and  problem-centered 4 Certainly  \the  Ph.D.  degree 
as  currently  understood  would  not  equip  one  for  either  teaching  or 


doing  *'rescarch"  in  the  urban  university  one  could  envisage  for 
the  future.  It  can  be  said  that  at  the  moment  no  university 
exists  which  by  its  structure  seems  deliberately  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  city.* 

One  basic  feature  of  the  Urban  University  would  be  the  career  ladder, 
a concept  spelled  out  in  detail  by  Pearl  and  Riessman  in  New  Careers  for 
the  Poor.  At  present,  professional  status  is  attained  only  by  first 
completing  between  5 and  8 years  of  college.  This  requirement  for  training 
prior  to  entrance  into  a field  effectively  eliminates  almost  all  of  the 
poor  from  eligibility.  Under  the  career  ladder  concept,  one  may  move 
through  a sequence,  beginning  as  an  unskilled  aide,  proceeding  through  an 
assistant  (2  years  of  college  equivalent  plus  experience)  and  finally,  to 
professional  status.  In  this  way,  the  poor  can  aspire  to  careers  formerly 
closed  to  them. 

Through  the  career  ladder,  the  individual  may  enter  any  profession 
and  be  trained  in  any  specialty  or  specialties  that  comprise  that  career. 
Moreover,  because  each  career  is  broken  do\m  into  various  levels,  each 
individual  can  also  choose  how  high  he  wants  to  go  in  his  profession  and 
he  can  get  off  the  ladder  at  any  rung.  Regardless  of  which  rung  he  trains 
to,  he  can  be  licensed  for  that  level  and  is  ready  for  employment.  Thus, 
the  career  ladder  concept  requires  the  creation  of  new  job  categories. 

This  means  there  must  be  detailed  studies  of  the  specific  duties  and  functions 
that  professionals  perform  to  locate  the  most  suitable  points  of'  entering 
the  career  education  process.  For  example,  in  social  work,  rather  than  em- 
ploying more  welfare  workers  with  advanced  degrees  to  administer  to  the 

Hodgkinson,  Harold  L.  Institutions  in  Transition,  A Study  of  Change 
in  Higher  Education,  a report  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  1970. 
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poor,  new  jobs  would  be  defined  in  welfare  administration  which  could  be 
carried  out  by  recipients  themselves.  (See  Appendix  A for  illustrations 
of  three  career  ladders.) 

The  faculty  in  the  Urban  University  would  differ  greatly  from  the 
faculty  in  conventional  universities.  They  would  be  recruited  less  on  the 
basis  of  academic  degree  than  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  urban  affairs.  An  individual  who.  has  been  involved  in  urban  government 
for  many  years  may  be  a valuable  faculty  member,  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
degree . 


SOME  BASIC  FEATURES 
Urban  Science 

The  Urban  University  would  be  dedicated  to  the  development  of  Urban 
Science,  a body  of  knowledge  which  would  seek  to  articulate  and  manage 
the  economic  and  social  forces  of  the  metropolis.  The  primary  concern 
in  the  development  of  Urban  Science  would  be  the  well-being  and  better- 
ment of  the  urban  populace. 

Free  University 

The  Urban  University  would  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  metropo- 
lis free  of  charge  and  with  no  admissions  restrictions.  In  this  way,  the 
Urban  University  would  expect  to  eliminate  not  only  racial  but  economic 
dis  crimination. 

Governmental  Function 

Some  services,  e.g.  licensing,  normally  performed  by  city  government 
would  be  assumed  by  the  Urban  University.  The  University  would  train  Urban 
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(Civil)  Service  employees  at  all  levels;  its  director,  associate  director 


and  assistant  director  would  hold  voting  seats  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  metropolis.  Wliile  the  University  would  have  a hand  in  running  the  city, 
nobody  from  the  outside  would  control  the  University  except  that  the  gover- 
ning body  of  the  metropolis  would  participate  in  making  its  policy;  it  would 
be  administered  by  its  directors,  faculty  and  student  body. 

Licensing  Function 

The  Urban  University  would  be  the  official  licensing  arm  of  city  gov- 
ernment in  specialties  in  which  the  University  offers  training.  Licenses 
would  be  granted  by  the  University  upon  the  recommendation  of  its  various 
schools  and  colleges.  Attendance  at  the  University  would  not  be  a prereq- 
uisite to  licensing,  but  the  applicant  must  qualify  by  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance on  practical  and  theoretical  examinations.  Licenses  in  most  special- 
ties would  be  renewable  every  five  years  through  passing  a test.  In  order 
to  continually  bring  licensing  standards  up-to-date  so  that  they  reflect  the 
latest  scientific  advancements  and  in  order  to  make  licensing  requirements 
consistent,  licensing  criteria  would  be  established  by  the  University’s 
research  departments  and  it  School  of  Urban  Review  (discussed  later)  in 
cooperation  with  other  branches  of  urban  government. 

Applied  Research 

Applied  Research  in  urban  problems,  as  opposed  to  “pure”  research  per- 
formed in  traditional  universities,  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  overall 
program  approach  of  the  Urban  University.  The  University  would  be  totally 
committed  to  the  solution  of  real  rather  than  theoretical  problems. 
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Work-Study  Orientation 


Every  program  in  the  Urban  University  would  be  designed  with  requisite 
work-study  experience  from  the  very  beginning.  Such  experience  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  practicum  and  internship  requirements  in  many  programs  which 
would  actually  be  designed  to  provide  intensified  work  experience  with  min- 
imal study.  Work-study  would  combine  work  experience  and  classroom  instruc- 
tion. 

Center  of  Knowledge 

The  Urban  University  would  be  the  primary  and  most  extensive  repository 
of  urban  knowledge  and  would  be  engaged  in  gathering,  classifying,  and  d±s^ 
seminating  urban  knowledge  in  all  areas. 

Integration  of  Governmental  Structures 

Certain  governmental  structures  would  be  integrated  into  the  framework 
of  the  University.  The  University  Teaching  Hospital,  for  instance,  would 
also  serve  as  the  Urban  General  Hospital.  The  University  Judicial  Center 
would  house  the  Urban  Court  (Municipal)  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Advisory 
Board  members  in  Building  Codes,  Transportation  and  Law  Enforcement  agencies 
would  serve  as  visiting  faculty  with  offices  at  the  University. 

In  this  way,  the  University  would  bring  together  all  parties  in  rela- 
tionships; doctors,  patient,  student  in  medicine;  judge,  defense  attorney, 
client,  prosecutor  and  law  apprentice  in  law;  contractor,  journeyman,  appren- 
tice and  architect  in  building.  Heretofore,  such  programs,  have  been  limited 
to  the  medical  field. 
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STRUCTURE  AND  FINANCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Directorship 

The  chief  officer  of  the  University  would  be  the  Director.  He  might 
be  elected  by  the  Faculty  Senate  for  a term  of  five  years.  He  would  not  be 
re-elected  to  a consecutive  term.  Although  he  would  have  the  power  of 
final  decision,  he  would  be  responsible  to  the  Faculty  Senate  in  all  matters. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  University  would  be  privy  to  all  Univer- 
sity business  and  have  an  influential  voice  in  all  decisions,  affecting  Uni- 
versity policies.  He  would  be  elected  by  the  Student  Body  for  a term  of 
two  years. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  University  would  be  elected  by  a combined 
vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  Student  Body  for  a term  of  five  years  to  run  con- 
currently with  that  of  the  Director.  He  would  be  the  liaison  between  the 
Director  and  the  various  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Finance 

The  Urban  University  would  be  basically  a tax  supported  institution. 
Support  for  each  college  would  also  be  supplied,  in  part,  by  individuals 
who  have  attended  the  college.  The  actual  amount  of  support  from  each 
individual  would  be  determined  by  the  number  of  years  he  spent  at  the  col- 
lege or  under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  the  cost  of  training  for  his 
course  of  study,  and  his  annual  income.  Students,  who  need  it,  might  be 
supported  by  a system  of  loans. 
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UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS 


The  Current  Events  Profiram 

The  University  would  urge,  but  not  require,  all  students  to  participate 
in  the  Current  Events  Program.  It  would  be  designed  to  develop  an  intellec- 
tual awarene^.:J  of  urban  and  world  problems  related  to  the  various  areas  of 
studv  before  an  individual  decides  upon  his  course  of  study.  There  would 
be  no  career  ladder  for  this  program. 

The  program  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

Introduction  to  Current  Events.  This  course  would  be  a preparation  for 
^'current  events”  and  especially  recommended  for  entering  f resemen  who 
have  not  completed  high  school. 

Current  Events.  Familiarization  with  world  events,  ranging  from  poli- 
tics to  science,  through  reading  newspapers,  periodicals  and  news-reports 
The  bi-weekly  Current  Events  Seminars  would  supplement  the  program  by 
giving  Current  Events  students  a forum  for  discussion. 

Comparative  Events.  Research  study  of  specific  developments  in  recent 
history  would  be  encouraged  in  an  effort  to  gain  insight  into  historical 
perspective  and  interpretation  in  economic  and  social  concerns.  A mon- 
thly Comparative  Events  Colloquium  would  promote  student  collaboration 
in  researching  topics  and  presenting  papers. 

Analysis  of  Events.  In  the  final  quarter  of  his  freshman  yaar,  each 
student  would  present  a paper  analyzing  a current  or  past  event.  This 
paper  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for  deciding  which  freshman  would  be 
awarded  tutorials. 
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Self -Development . The  University  would  provide  personnel  and  facil- 


ities to  enable  any  student  (or  group  of  students)  to  pursue  any  topic 
of  interest  to  him  (or  them).  Individual  counseling  would  be  included 
once  a week. 

Special  Tutorial » A Tutorial  on  a special  topic  such  as  verbal  skills, 
reading  skills,  composition,  rhetoric,  designed  to  implement  other  pro- 
grams for  which  the  student  might  not  be  prepared  adequately. 

Freshman  Tutorial.  Selected  Study  Topics  announced  by  the  tutor  and 
open  to  three  students  per  topic  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis. 

The  selected  topic  would  usually  relate  to  both  the  current  events 
curriculum  and  a student’s  intended  area  of  concentration  (after  the 
freshman  year).  More  than  one  could  be  taken  at  a time. 

Simulation.  Quarterly  workshops  on  selected  copies  of  local,  national 
or  international  concern.  Participants  would  assume  roles  and  attempt 
to  resolve,  negotiate  or  otherwise  render  an  opinion  on  a problem. 

(See  Appendix  B for  a typical  Current  Events  Program.) 

The  College  of  Health 

The  College  of  Health  would  be  a separate  school  of  the  Urban  Univer- 
sity. Like  other  colleges  at  the  University  it  would  be  headed  by  an  admin- 
istrative officer  and  staff  responsible  directly  to  the  Urban  University. 

The  College  of  Health,  in  addition  to  its  regular  classrooms  and  basic 
science  laboratories,  would  establish:  (1)  The  University  Teaching  Hospital, 

a fully  accredited  urban  hospital,  resembling  a county  hospital  in  concept 
with  training  facilities  in  every  department  and  regular  rotating  apprentice- 
ships and  internships;  (2)  The  Outpatient  Center,  an  area  of  the  hospital  for 


the  treatment  of  individuals  who  do  not  require  hospitalization,  or  who 
must  undergo  outpatient  therapy  after  hospitalization.  The  Outpatient 
Center  would  be  located  at  the  University  Teaching  Hospital.  It  would 
have  many  branches,  kno\^^:l  as  Outpatient  Clinics,  located  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area;  (3)  The  Allied  Health  Center,  a hospital  division 
engaged  in  the  annual  Multi-Phasic  Screening  of  every  resident  of  the 
city . 

The  Allied  Health  Center  would  operate  both  mobile  (trailers)  and 
static  (permanently  situated)  multi-phasic  screening  (MPS)  units.  Per- 
sonnel operating  these  units  would  be  trained,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
Allied  Health  Program.  MPS  units  would  be  almost  completely  automated 
but  would  include  trained  personnel  who  would  assist  patients  and  take 
over  in  case  of  machine  failure.  An  individual  would  be  given  a thorough 
physical  including  medical  history,  electrocardiogram,  blood  pressure, 
pulse,  height,  weight,  visual  acuity,  glaucoma  test,  heart  and  lung  ca- 
pacity, hematology,  urology,  smears  and  cultures  (where  necessary),  mam- 
mography, sigmoidoscopy,  gynecological  examination  and  chest  x-ray  all 
in  about  ten  minutes.  The  total  cost  for  the  examination  would  be  nominal. 

Allied  Health  units  would  also  perform  immunological  services  for 
everyone.  It  would  work  very  closely  with  the  Department  of  Health  Admin- 
istration and  provide  instant  mobility  in  disasters  and  health  crises  such 
as  epidemics. 

The  College  of  Health  would  train  students,  who  will  serve  the  community, 
in  various  aspects  of  health  care.  The  College  would  be  geared  mainly  toward 
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the  administration  of  practical  health  care.  Pure  Science  Research  is  so 
vastly  important  in  itself  that  it  would  be  undertaken  apart  from  the  Urban 
College  of  Health.  However,  Clinical  Research  Centers  \>;ould  be  located  in 
the  University.  The  College  of  Health  would  be  a licensing  agency  as  well 
as  a training  center;  it  would  be  instrumental  in  formulating  health  care 
policies  and  staff  and  urban  health  facilities. 

The  Allied  Health  Program  would  be  directly  concerned  with  health  screen- 
ing. The  basic  goal  of  the  program  would  be  to  develop  and  maintain  a sound, 
multi-phasic  health  screening  program.  Specialists  in  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
gram would  be;  (1)  Health  Screening  Technicians,  who  obtain  blood  and  urine 
samples,  gather  physical  data  such  as  height,  weight,  appearance,  take  medical 
histories,  blood  pressure  and  pulse;  (2)  Health  Programmers,  who  transcribe 
medical  histories  and  current  health  .status  datJ  on  to  keypunch  cards,  program 
cards  for  detection  of  patients  requiring  further  screening,  catalogue  health 
information  for  the  data  bank,  prepare  data  reports  for  biostatistics;  (3) 
Immunology  Technicians,  who  administer  routine  and  special  immunization  in- 
jections, tuberculin  skin  tests  and  similar  tests. 

The  program  in  Health  Administration  would  offer  specialties  in  Hospi- 
tal Administration,  Community  Health,  Health  Education  and  Medical  Records. 
This  program  would  be  the  nerve  center  of  the  College  of  Health  so  far  as 
implementation ■ of  the  various  programs  is  concerned. 

Hospital  Administration  Specialists  would  be  trained  in  all  levels  of 
hospital  function  and  community  health  care. 

Community  Health  Specialists  would  serve  internships  in  Multi-Phasic 
Screening,  Hospital  Administration,  and  Health  Care  Delivery.  Specialists 
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would  study  Medical  Care  Organization,  Public  Health,  Health  Economics, 
Governmental  Services  in  health  fields.  Administration  of  Medical  Care, 
legal  and  social  aspects  of  health  care  delivery.  Health  Education  and 
Health  Records  Service, 

Health  Education  Specialists  T;ould  study  past  and  current  health 
education  systems,  technical,  administrative  and  social  (indoctrination), 
and  implement  experimental  programs  wherever  needed  and  whenever  feasible. 
Behavior  and  Health,  Education  and  Health,  Health  Education  in  Community, 
Mental  Health,  Research  in  Health  EduCcition,  Clinical  Aspects  of  Health 
Education,  Technical  Training  of  Health  Personnel,  Testing  and  Licensing 
of  Health  Practitioners,  Medical  Education,  Para-Medical  Education,  AdV'mced 
Medical  Education,  Internships  (on  the  job  training  at  all  levels)  would  all 
be  covered. 

Medical  Records  Specialists  would  be  trained  to  any  one  of  four  ascend- 
ing levels:  (1)  Secretarial , involves  routine  admissions  and  reservations, 
billings,  etc.;  (2)  Clinical  Librarian,  involves  delivery  and  updating  of 
charts  and  records,  obtaining  records,  etc.;  (3)  Medical  Records  (MR)  Li- 
brarian , involves  maintaining  extensive  medical  records  at  the  hospital 
level,  processing  and  procuring,;  (4)  MR  Scientist,  involves  development 
and  implementation  of  methods  and  systems  in  medical  records.  All  programs 
in  the  College  of  Health  would  be  designed  to  allow  flexibility  in  a gen- 
eral health  care  delivery  system.  Specialists  would  be  allowed  freedom  to 
study  the  adjacent  specialtir»s . 

The  program  in  Health  Science  would  be  the  practice  and  research  arm’ 
of  the  College  of  Health.  In  effect,  it  would  be  the  base  from  which  the 
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Allied  Health  program  emanates.  Specialists  in  Health  Science  could  choose 
from  a complete  ladder  of  practitioner  levels  designed  to  fit  into  the  over- 
all structure  of  the  health  care  delivery  system  of  the  community.  Research 
would  be  limited  to  practical  '^*'udies  in  the  various  fields.  Biostatistics 
would  integrate  research  data  from  external  and  internal  sources. 

Biostatistics . Specialists  would  nursue  studies  in  demography,  statis- 
tics, clinical  trails,  surveys  in  medicine,  statistical  models,  stoch- 
astics, epidemiological  mathematics.  Two  objectives  of  the  program 
would  be;  (1)  to  train  statisticians  who  will  develop  more  useful  sta- 
tistical techniques  for  the  bio-medical  and  health  delivery  programs, 
and  (2)  to  train  statisticians  who  will  provide  a statistical  synthesis 
in  various  health  settings. 

Enviro-Nutritionists . Specialists  would  be  trained  for  research,  teach- 
ing and  service  in  fields  that  relate  to  health  and  environment /nutri- 
tion. They  would  provide  i,  .put  to  biostatistics  on  community  dietary’’ 
habits,  environmental  hazards,  nutrition-disease  factors  as  they  may 
exist -in  a given  area  and  pollution  (germicidal,  industrial,  communal). 
Specialists  would  pursue  studies  in  Nutritional  Analysis  (Quantitative), 
Pathological  Processes,  Social  Biology,  Physical  Biology,  Nutrition 
Physiology,  Pollution,  Population  and  Food  Supply,  Environmental  Health, 
Laboratory  Technology  in  Enviro-Nutrit ional  Sciences,  Environmental 
Stresses,  Toxicology,  Occupational  Diseases,  Occupational  Medicine, 
Health  and  Housing,  Health  and  Work. 
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Behaviorist , Specialists  in  this  area  would  be  trained  for  different 


career  levels  in  psychology.  Observers  would  be  trained  to  study  and 
report  human  behavior  in  non-clinical  settings;  Clinicians  would  be 
trained  to  administer  and  evaluate  psychological  tests  of  a non-biological 
nature;  Psychologists  would  be  trained  for  personality  evaluation  and 
counseling  in  routine  environmental  situations  such  as  home,  factory  or 
school  with  sub*“specialties  in  gerontology,  pediology  and  sociology; 
Clinical  Psychologists  would  be  trained  to  deal  with  neurotic  and  psy- 
chotic^ behavior,  Psvchobiologists  would  be  at  the  top  of  this  career 
ladder.  They  would  be  specialists  in  laboratory/ clinical  experimenta- 
tion involving  physiological  agents  and  techniques  with  normal  and  path- 
ological subjects, 

Post-Medical  Specialties,  There  would  be  development  possibilities  in 
many  post-medical  studies  areas  such  as  Epidemiology,  Infectious  Deseases, 
Occupational  Medicine  and  Medical  Research,  Although  designed  for  medi- 
cally trained  individuals,  this  program  would  be  open  to  other  individuals 
whose  education  or  experience  enabled  them  to  handle  the  sophisticated 
material. 

Urban  Medicine,  The  six-year  program  in  Urban  Medicine  would  offer  an 
M,D,  degree  to  those  who  became  doctors  specializing  in  physical  problems 
and  diseases  peculiar  to  urban  life.  An  additional  year  would  be  required 
for  specialties  in  pediatrics,  geriatrics  and  sociatrics,.  There  would 
also  be  intermediate  .programs  based  on  a career  ladder  in  medicine;  one. 
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a four  year  program  leading  to  a license  for  Assistant  Practitioner, 
another,  a five  year  program  leading  to  a license  for  Medical  Prac- 
titioner. According  to  the  career  ladder  in  medicine,  the  different 
licenses  would  be  commensurate  with  both  time  spent  at  the  University 
and  training. 

Nurs infi.  The  Nursing  Specialty  would  be  very  similar  to  the  Ass"‘.^tant 
Practitioner  Specialty  but  emphasize  the  physical  rather  than  medical 
needs  of  patients.  It  would  be  a three  year  program.  If  a nurse, 
after  completing  the  Nursliig  Specialty,  chose  to  specialize  in  Geron- 
tology, Pediatrics,  etc.,  she  or  he  would  undergo  additional  training. 

Diagnostics . The  Diagnostic  Technician  would  perform  limited  nursing 
duties  and  examinations.  This  specialty  would  be  similar  to  the  Assis- 
tant Practitioner  program  but  without  the  science  background.  The  Diag- 
nostician would  not  be  trained  for  hospital  work  but  for  multi-phase 
screeing  work  and  only  to  make  a general,  not  specific,  diagnosis. 

Medical  Technology.  This  specialty  would  be  a three-year  program  in 
laboratory  technology.  X-Ray  Technology  would  be  an  equivalent  sub- 
specialty, requiring  only  one-half  of  the  science  background. 

Pharmacy . There  would  be  three  levels  here:  (1)  Pharmacist,  who  dis- 

perses prepared  drugs  in  strengths  and  amounts  prescribed;  (2)  Pharma- 
ceutic i an  , who  prepares  drugs  end  dispenses  them  in  prescribed  strengths 
and  amounts;  (3)  Pharmacologist  who  does  research  to  develop  drugs  for 
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use  in  the  health  fields.  These  specialties  are  related  to  the  concept 
of  generic  pharmacy;  the  training  and  education  involved  would  have  the 
same  emphasis. 

Hospital  Science.  This  would  be  a one-year  specialty  that  trains  indi- 
viduals to  perform  routine  hospital  chores  such  as  escorting  patients, 
preparing  meal  trays,  hospital  hygiene  (janitorial),  sterilization, 
patient  comfort. 

Clinical  Science,  This  would  be  a one-year  specialty  with  the  same 
aim  as  the  Hospital  Science  program  but  with  an  emphasis  on  clinical 
admin is t rat  ion, 

Mid-Wif erv . Specialists  who  attain  level  three  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  could  be  licensed  as  Mid-Wives  for  service  (practicum)  in 
Allied  Health,  It  might  be  suggested  but  not  required  that  licenses 
be  issued  only  to  those  individuals  interested  in  continuing,  presently 
or  at  a later  date,  in  University  programs  for  eventual  licensing  in 
Obstetrics-Gynocology , Mid-Wives  would  be  automatically  licensed  as 
Diagnostician,  also. 

Dental  Science,  The  Dental  Science  program  would  operate  in  two  areas. 
The  first  area  would  be  congruent  to  the  program  in  Med i cine  and  called 
Dent is  try , It  would  follow  the  Medicine  career  ladder  exactly,  with 
appropriate  clinical  experience,  and  offer  the  following  levels  to  match 
the  Medicine  levels;  Chemist (Dental) , Dental  Diagnostician , Assistant 
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Dentist > Dentist , Oral  Surgeon#  The  second  area  is  analogous  to  the 


Health  Science  program  in  Clinical  Science.  It  would  offer  the  following 

matching  levels:  Dental  Secretary > Dental  Hygienist  > Dental  Planner. 

College  of  Vocational  Science 

The  College  of  Vocational  Science  would  provide  individuals  with  career 
opportunities  in  jobs  essential  to  urban  living.  The  largest  individual  de*- 
partment  in  the  College  would  be  the  Department  of  Building,  which  would 
offer  career  specialties  in  all  building  trades,  architecture,  engineering 
and  contracting.  The  Urban  Engineer  specialty  would  be  a combination  of 
architectural  and  civil  engineering.  Other  departments  in  the  College  of 
Vocational  Sciences  would  be  the  Department  of  Urban  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Technology,  the  Department  of  Industrial  Science,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Services. 

In  the  College  of  Vocational  Sciences,  career  ladders  would  be  designed 
on  inverted  pyramids  so  that  an  individual’s  area  of  competence  would  not 
become  funneled  into  a narrow  aspect  of  the  entire  science.  As  the  indi- 
vidual progresses  in  both  experience  and  training,  his  area  of  competence 
would  become  a broad  base  with  a variety  of  built-in  special  skills.  (See 
Appendix  C for  illustration.) 

In  each  of  the  College  of  Vocational  Sciences  schools,  there  would  be 
basic  one  and  two-year  specialties  which  prepare  the  student  to  take  additional 
training  so  that  he  could  qualify  for  broader  specialties  such  as  Federal 
Contractor  and  Urban  Engineer  in  the  Department  of  Building;  Utilities  Engi- 
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neer  and  Urban  Clothier  in  the  Department  of  Services;  Food  Packaging 
Engineer  and  Nutritionist  in  the  Department  of  Food  Technology;  Manufac- 
turing Economist  and  Tool  and  Die  Designer  in  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Science. 

Department  of  Urban  Services  would  train  technicians > junior  and  senior 
engineers,  and  planners. 

Department  of  Food  Technology  would  train  inspectors,  supply  expediters, 
nutritionists,  food  packagers,  and  processers. 

Department  of  Industrial  Science  would  train,  among  others,  safety  engi- 
neers and  consumer  technologists. 

Department  of  Domestic  Services  would  train,  among  others,  safety 
engineers  and  consumer  technologists. 

The  student  in  each  college  would  choose  to  specialize  by  going  straight 
up  the  career  ladder,  or  broaden  his  knowledge  by  expanding  into  different 
areas.  Thus  he  could  select  narrow  career  specialization  or  broad,  inter- 
departmental studies.  All  students,  then  could  prepare  for  different  urban 
careers . 

College  of  Community  Science 

The  College  of  Community  Science  would  offer  career  training  in  community 
welfare.  Departments  in  the  College  of  Community  Science  and  their  specialties 
are: 

Department  of  Community  Relations,  with  specialties  in  Law,  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Legal  Records,  and  Criminal  Investigation;  and  advanced  two-year 
internships  in  Jurisprudence  (for  Judge-elects ) , Domestic  Relations  and 
Urban  Dynamics  (for  Police  Chief  and  Survival  Commissioner-elects) . 
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Department  of  Transportation,  with  specialties  in  Urban  Transit,  Air 


Control,  Traffic  Administration,  Airport  Science,  Highway  Construction 
and  Repair,  Commerce  and  Shipping  (Water,  Rail,  Air,  and  Road). 

Department  of  Welfare,  with  specialties  in  Housing,  Social  Welfare, 
Employment,  Rehabilitation,  Culture,  and  advanced  internships  in  Geron- 
tologyy  Ethnology  and  Pediology. 

Department  of  Communication,  with  specialties  in  Media,  Telephonies, 
PubD.ishing,  Journalism,  Broadcast  Science  and  Communications  Technology. 
As  with  similar  programs  in  other  Colleges  of  the  Urban  University, 
licenses  in  the  higher  levels  of  civil  service  specialties  would  not  guarantee 
promotion  to  positions  because  (1)  the  job  might  already  be  filled;  and,  more 
important,  (2)  while  being  licensed  would  be  more  than  a simple  fulfillment 
of  minimum  requirements  for  a civil  service  position,  one  would  be  required 
to  demonstrate  the  equally  necessary  personality  qualities  that  would  qualify 
him  for  a j ob  * 

College  of  Environment  Science 

The  College  of  Environmental  Science  would  offer  development  programs 
in  environmental  investigation  and  control.  Specialty  areas  would  include: 
Pollution  (water,  air,  resource).  Population,  Natural  Resources,  Idiomilieu 
(everything  that  affects  the  individual  in  his  natural  environmnet,  including 
weather)  and  Environmental  Planning. 

Each  specialty  program  in  the  College  of  Environmental  Science  would  be 
divided  into  two  major  divisions.  The  first  division  would  be  the  Investiga- 
tion Division  geared  to  the  development  of  inspection  and  reporting  skills; 
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the  second  division  would  be  geared  to  the  development  of  research  and  con^^ 
trol  skills  through  advanced  science  exposure.  The  second  division  would 
be  actually  a continuation  of  the  career  ladder  programs  begun  in  division 
one*  (Specialty  levels  are  in  Appendix  D*) 


Col3.eRe  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  would  be  divided  into  four  schools: 

The  School  of  Self-Awareness  and  Creativity  would  be  a medium  for  ex- 
panding the  Self-Development  studies  begun  in  the  College  of  Current 
Events  and  also  a medium  for  developing  creative  and  performing  arts. 
There  would  be  no  career  ladders  in  this  school.  Programs  in  Self- 
Awareness  would  run  for  two  years;  programs  in  the  Arts  for  three  years* 
Studies  would  be  offered  in  Self-Awareness  (topics  selected  by  individ- 
uals), Dance,  Acting,  Music,  Creative  Writing  (poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
cinema,  television),  Manual  Arts  (sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  pottery) 
and  Voice.  Teaching  Practice  and  Educational  Methodology  would  be  basic 
to  all  studies. 

The  School  of  World  Science  could  be  entered  by  a student  only  "^after 
completing  three  years  at  a different  school.  This  school  would  begin 
at  level  four  and  be  designed  to  provide  in-depth  studies  in  various 
academic  fields  to  individuals  interested  in  University  Teaching  careers 
in  any  specialty.  Certificates,  rather  than  licenses,  would  be  granted 
at  the  end  o:“  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  program*  For  instance, 
after  the  first  year  of  successful  study  and  practice  teaching  in  this 
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school,  the  World  Science  One  Certificate  v/ould  be  granted.  All  pro- 
grams are  interdisciplinary  and  cover  diverse  fields. 

The  School  of  Urban  Reviews  would  actually  be  the  self-evaluation  branch 
of  the  Urban  University.  On  the  basis  of  a continous  seminar  program 
evaluating  each  Urban  University  specialty,  the  School  of  Urban  Review 
would  make  recommendations  for  improvements.  Each  seminar  would  have 
a minimum  of  12  members;  half  of  the  members  would  be  from  the  community 
and  should  not  be  directly  affiliated  with  the  University,  one-fourth 
should  be  affiliated  with  the  University  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
specialty  being  examined,  and  one-fourth  should  be  University  people 
from  any  area.  This  school  would  prepare  semi-annual  reports  on  its 
observations  of  its  specialty's  programs  and  include  information  from 
the  community;  then  it  would  make  recommendations  to  the  University's  • 
program  through  the  Associate  Director  of  the  University, 

The  School  of  Educational  Science  would  be  devoted  to  training  primary 
and  secondary  school  teachers.  It  would  be  very  similar  to  the  School 
of  World  Science  but  emphasize  methods.  Programs  would  be  from  five 
to  eight  years  in  length,  depending  on  the  input  level.  There  would 
be  no  prerequisites  for  entrance  into  the  school  but  the  Current  Events 
Program  would  be  strongly  recommended.  Practice  teaching  (classroom 
assisting)  would  begin  the  first  year.  General  subject  matter  emphasis, 
selected  by  the  student,  would  be  studied  along  with  methodology  and 
classroom  assisting  with  certificates  granted  from  level  five  on,  each 
reflecting  the  level  attained. 
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School  of  Political  Dynamics 


The  School  of  Political  Dynamics  would  be  analogous  to  the  School  of 
Urban  Review  (in  the  College  of  Education),  but  deal  with  the  metropolis. 


perform  in  the  same  way  as  Urban  Review  except  that  its  information  would 
come  from  all  university  levels  and  from  the  community.  At  least  half  of 
its  seminar  membership  would  be  people  who  have  no  university  or  govern-- 
mental  affiliation;  they  should  also  be  free  of  direct  self-interest  in  the 
specific  business  of  the  seminar.  Residents  of  the  metropolis  would  suggest 
topics  to  be  covered  in  the  seminars.  Recommendations  of  the  seminars  would 
be  submitted  in  the  form  of  Urban  Bills  of  officials  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  continual  seminars,  the  School  of  Political  Dynamics 
would  offer  five  to  eight-year  programs  in  its  departments  of  Labor,  Economics, 
Production,  Research,  Government,  Health,  Community,  and  Education. 

The  Faculties  Program 

The  Faculties  Program  would  be  designed  to  enable  individuals,  already 
executives  or  experts  in  their  own  fields,  to  expand  their  knowledge  to 
other  broad  areas  of  urban  science.  Presumably,  but  not  necessarily,  these 
individuals  would  be  candidates  for  or  already  members  of  the  higher  levels 
of  city  and  state  administration,  urban  planning  or  commercial  (business, 
industry,  finance)  management. 

Three  courses  would  form  the  core  of  the  Faculties  Program.  They  would 
be  completely  flexible  and  allow  variations  and  substitutions,  depending  on 
the  individual*  • previous  training  and  experience.  Special  courses  would  be 


This  School  would  be  the  self-evaluation  branch  of  the  metropolis.  It  would 
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set  up  routinely  as  the  need  is  perceived  by  Urban  Review  and  Political 
Dy n ami  cs  s emin  ar s . 

Admission  to  the  Faculties  Program  would  require  a minimum  of 
seven  years  of  training.  This  is  merely  a guideline,  though,  and  any  as- 
pirant  might  be  admitted,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Associate  Director 
of  the  Universit}?, 


The  three  core  courses  would  be  five-year  programs  in  City/State  Ad- 
ministration, Urban  Design,  and  Commercial  Management.  Each  year  of  a 
given  course  would  be  devoted  to  a specific  area  of  urban  science  through 
the  use  of  seminars,  colloquia  and  practicums.  Usually,  the  specific  area 
of  urban  science  would  be  appro:cched  on  the  administrative  rather  than  the 
technical  level.  Achievement  certificates  would  be  issued  after  the  2nd, 

3rd  and  4th  years,  and  the  Faculties  Certificate  awarded  after  the  5th  year. 

Ideally,  an  individual  would  complete  his  course  in  five  years;  how- 
ever, each  Faculties  participant  would  set  his  own  pace.  Because  experience 
in  the  field  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program,  it  would  not  be  likely 
that  a course  could  be  completed  in  fewer  than  five  years.  Also,  to  main- 
tain a dimension  of  cohesiveness  in  the  program,  individuals  should  plan  to 
complete  their  course  in  10  years  at  the  longest.  (For  example  of  this 
Program,  see  Appendix  E.) 


In  summary,  the  Urban  University,  through  its  administrative  policies, 
educational  programs  and  research  facilities,  would  strive  to  achieve  the 
total  integration  of  urban  concerns  (communal,  environmental,  governmental 
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and  academic);  a precise  but  flexible  balance  between  intra-urban  factors 
(such  as  supply  and  demand  in  urban  economy,  health  research  and  health 
delivery  in  urban  health,  technology  and  safety  in  urban  environment,  man- 
power distribution  and  manpower  utilization  in  urban  labor) ; the  re-establish 
ment  of  the  urban  community  and  thus,  the  de-alienation  of  the  urban  man  by 
emphasizing  the  major  significance  of  the  individual  through  collaboration 
and  cooperation;  and  the  development  of  an  excellent,  but  certainly  not  elite 
corps  of  urban  scientists  who  would  lead  the  way  in  all  areas  of  ”urbanology. 
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APPENDIX  A:  CAREER  LADDERS 


The  career  ladder  concept,  upon  which  most  programs  at  the  Urban 
Univeristy  would  be  based,  permit  several  kinds  of  progress  toward  one’s 
professional  goal. 

Single-Ladder  Vertical  Progress 

The  basic  design  of  each  program  at  the  proposed  Urban  University 
resembles  a ladder.  Each  rung  of  the  ladder  usually  represents  a license 
level#  A person  may  step  off  the  ladder  at  any  particular  level  and  prac- 
tice his  profession  according  to  the  limits  of  his  license.  He  may  also 
be  licensed  at  each  level  and  continue  to  the  next  higher  level.  Each 
rung  of  the  vertical  ladder  represents  approximately  one  year’s  work  at 
the  Urban  University. 

An  example  of  Single  Ladder  Vertical  Progress  is  the  Nursing  Specialty 
of  the  College  of  Health  Sciences.  The  nursing  program  required  six  years 
of  study  and  leads  to  the  license  level  ’’Doctor  of  Nursing  Science;’”  The 
first  license  level  in  the  nursing  program  comes  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  study  and  is  called  "Nursing  Assistant.”  A student  may  remain  in 
the  program,  doing  work/study  as  a Nursing  Assistant  and  progress  toward 
the  next  level  "Registered  Nurse."  A person  who  leaves  the  program  at  any 
level  may  return  to  the  program  at  the  same  (or  sometimes  higher)  level 
when  he  desires. 

Levels  in  the  Nursing  Specialty  are  "Registered  Nurse-Specialist" 
(level  three,  requiring  a minimum  of  four  years  of  study);  "Visiting  Nurse" 
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Clevel  four,  minimum  five  years  of  study);  "Doctor  of  Nursing  Science" 


(level  five,  minimum  six  years  of  study). 

Table  1,  Career  Ladder  Levels  for  the  Program  in  Health  Sciences, 
pages  12-31  and  12-32,  demonstrates  the  kinds  of  career  progress  possible 
in  the  Nursing  Specialty.  Single— ladder  vertical  progress  can  be  seen 
by  following  the  blocks  with  the  diagonal  bar,  including  those  blocks  which 
are  also  shaded,  and  those  blocks  which  are  also  divided  by  intersecting 
diagonal  bars. 

The  different  specialties  are  listed  across  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
opposite  the  notation  "1st  Year." 

Multi-Ladder  Vertical  Progress 

Most  programs  at  the  Urban  University  are  designed  to  permit  "voluntary 
crossing  over"  to  related  specialties.  For  instance,  a person  who  begins 
his  studies  in  the  Nursing  Specialty  could  quite  easily  "cross  over"  to  a 
specialty  in  Health  Administration  or  Allied  Health. 

Also,  several  programs  are  designed  on  a "built-in  crossing  over"  basis. 

The  specialties  in  Allied  Health,  for  instance,  are  actually  begun  in  the 
Nursing  program  of  Health  Sciences.  There  are  two  non-nursing  license  levels 
in  the  Nursing  Specialty.  The  first,  "Health  Screening  Technician,"  is 
given  after  two  years  of  study.  Note  that  another  license,  "Nursing  Assistant," 
is  available  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  study  in  the  Nursing  Specialty, 
Choice  of  license  is  up  to  the  individual,  based  on  his  career  goals.  A 
person  opting  for  the  "Health  Screening  Technician"  license  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  will  not  necessarily  - be  expected  to  take  the  "Immunology  Tech- 
nician" license  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Both  these  license  levels  are 
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part  of  the  program  in  Allied  Health.  Because  they  require  experience  and 
core  science  familiarity  exactly  like  those  of  the  Nursing  Specialty,  they 
are  begun  in  the  Nursing  Specialty.  Examples  of  "voluntary  crossing  over" 
and  "built-in  crossing  over"  are  demonstrated  on  Table  1,  Career 
Ladder  Levels  for  the  Program  in  Health  Sciences,  page  12  - 31,  continuting 
on  Table  2,  Allied  Health  and  Health  Administration,  page  12  — 32. 

An  individual  may  begin  his  studies  in  the  Nursing  Specialty.  At  the 
end  of  his  year  of  study , (that  is , when  he  is  in  the  fourth  level  of  his 
Health  Science  Specialties)  he  may  "cross  over"  to  Health  Administrator. 

He  does  so  by  entering  Health  Administration  at  the  second  level. 

Follow  his  progress  by  beginning  again  at  the  Nursing  Specialty  ladder 
on  Table  1.  He  progresses  along  the  blocks  which  have  intersected  diagonal 
lines  (X  s).  (Some  of  the  blocks  also  happen  to  be  shaded.)  After  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  third  year  (R.N.  License),  he  is  theoretically  in 
his  fourth  year.  He,  then  crosses  over  to  Health  Administration  at  the 
next  lower  level.  Consult  Table  2,  page  12  - 32,  and  follow  the  blocks 
with  the  intersecting  diagonal  lines  (X's) . In  Health  Administration, 
he  has  selected  the  "Community  Health"  specialty.  He  enters  the  "Rotating 
Practicum"  level,  which  is  labelled  on  the  left  "Input  from  4th  level  Health 
Science  Specialists.*  Note  that  the  highest  level  at  which  entry  is  possible 
in  Health  Administration  is  level  4.  This  is  an  example  of  "voluntary  cros- 
sing over." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  may  enter  the  Nursing  Program  as  an 
Allied  Health  student  in  one  of  the  Allied  Health  Specialties.  He  must 
spend  one  or  two  years  in  Nursing,  depending  on  his  anticipated  specialty, 
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and  then  "cross  over"  to  the  program  in  Allied  Health.  In  the  example 
indicated  by  the  shaded  blocks,  the  individual  first  spends  two  years  in 
the  Nursing  Specialty  receiving  his  "Immunology  Technician"  license.  He 
crosses  over  then  to  level  3 of  the  Allied  Health  program.  At  the  end  of 
his  fourth  year  of  study,  that  is,  when  he  is  theoretically  in  his  fifth 
year  of  study,  he  crosses  over,  again  voluntarily,  to  the  Health  Adminis- 
tration program  with  a specialty  in  Community  Health. 

Voluntary  crossing  over  is  possible  in  all  programs  at  the  Urban  Uni- 
versity. In  certain  programs,  however,  it  could  be  a formidable  task  be- 
cause different  programs  train  different  skills.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  "cross  over"  from  the  secretarial  and  custodial 
specialties  into  one  of  the  scientific  specialties  (urban  medicine  for 
example)  without  starting  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  new  ladder. 

Pyramidal  Progress 

In  the  College  of  Vocational  Science,  pyramidal  programs,  as  previously 
described,  can  be  undertaken.  Page  12  - 33  shows  a diagram  of  a pyramidal 
program  for  the  plumbing  specialty.  Input  into  the  program  is  from  level 
three  and  above  of  the  plumbing  specialty. 

On  the  diagram,  progress  begins  at  the  very  center  of  the  table,  in 
the  top  arm,  labeled  1.  Movement  is  clockwise  from  arm  1 to  arm  2 to  arm 
3 to  arm  4,  in  the  block  nearest  the  center  in  each  ana  and  labelled  re- 
spectively, F,G,H,J.  These  letters  refer  to  the  code,  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  page,  and  refer  to  the  practicums  involved  in  the  pyra- 
midal program.  Each  complete  clockwise  rotation  represents  one  year  of 
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study  at  the  University.  Succeeding  years  radiate  concentrically  outward 
from  the  first  year,  with  studies  for  the  new  year  always  beginning  in  arm 
1.  For  instance,  the  second  year  curriculum  involves  practicum  in  A,B,C,D, 
respectively.  Note  that  one  may  "cross  over"  after  level  2 of  the  pyramidal 
program  to  level  4 of  the  specialties  A,B,C,D. 

The  pyramidal  programs  are  highly  intensified  courses  of  study  running 
the  full  year.  They  require  almost  twice  the  daily  time  devoted  to  regular 
courses  in  the  same  school.  The  ultimate  attainment  in  the  pyramidal  pro- 
gram is  licensing  as  Urban  Planner.  Holders  of  this  license  would  be  quali- 
fied to  direct  any  aspect  of  Urban  problem  solving  or  planning. 
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A TYPICAL  CURRENT  EVENTS  PROGRAM 
FOR  A FIRST  YEAR  STUDENT 


Freshman  Year 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Req, 

Current  Events 

Current  Events 

Current  Events 

Req. 

Comp.  Events 

Comp.  Events 

Req. 

Analysis 

Elect . 

Self-Dev. Study 

Self-Dev. Study 

Self-Dev. Study 

Self-Dev. Study 

Elect . 

Freshman  Tut. 

Freshman  Tut . 

Freshman  Tut. 

Freshman  Tut. 

Elect . 

Self-Dev.,  Study 

Simulation 
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Specialty  Science  Levels  (Read  Across) 

Ind.  Accounting  Biller-Budgetary- Jr . Acct.-Sr.  Acct.-  Ind.  Acct. 

Ind.  Safety  Checker— Technician—  Inspector— Engineer— Planner 

Ind.  Design  Draftsman  Jr.  Design.— Designer 

Ind.  Engineer  " Jr.  Eng.  Engineer 
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Technology  Clerk 


COLLEGE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
CAREER  LADDER 
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Studies  Core  Science  and  Inspection  Advanced  Science,  Research  Skills 

Skills  Administration 
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Following,  is  the  history  of  a hypothetical  career.  The  individual 


APPENDIX  E (continued) 
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APPENDIX  E (Continued) 
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Promoted  to  Directorship  of  the 
Metropolitan  Health  Care  Delivery 
System 
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CHAPTER  13 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


Numerous  responsible  analysts  of  our  system  of  higher  education 
have  expressed  great  concern  with  the  deficiencies  in  the  system  which 
result  in  our  failure  to  prepare  a large  segment  of  our  population  to 
take  their  place  as  productive  members  within  our  society.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  students  with  the  lack  of  information  about  occupa- 
tions and  the  colleges*  contribution  in  preparing  them  for  employment 
(Trent  and  Medsker,  1968);  the  limitations  in  vocational  education 
pointed  out  by  the  President’s  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion (1962);  ’’the  failure  of  our  schools  to  educate  to  the  level  of 
adequate  employability  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
turn  18  each  year”  according  to  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education;  the  low  correlation  between 
professional  training  and  the  skills  and  practical  competence  needed  for 
success  in  a variety  of  professions  (Hoyt,  1965);  the  observed  ’’resistance 
of  academicians  to  the  pedagogic  potential  of  practitioners”  (Jencks  and 
Reisman,  1968);  the  discrepancy  between  the  profession  as  a symbol 
(e.g,,  the  lawyer  as  courtroom  advocate,  the  doctor  as  surgeon-hero) 
and  the  realities  of  work  life  as  experienced  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  profession  (Becker,  1962)  - these  problems  are  the  cap  of  the  iceberg 
of  discontent  with  much  of  the  occupational  preparation  of  American  youth. 


The  world  of  work  is  commonly  divided  into  occupational  categories 
arranged  in  a hierarchy  ranging  from  the  professional  (law,  medicine, 
education)  down  through  the  sub-professional,  technical,  skilled,  to  the 
non-skilled-  Much  has  been  written  on  the  finer  points  of  this  classifi- 
cation but  this  discussion  is  often  more  confusing  than  helpful  (or  is  at 
best  irrelevant)  when  the  question  of  education  or  training  for  a specific 
occupation  is  raised-  Two  criteria  which  Abraham  Flexner  (1915)  used  to 
distinguish  the  profession  from  the  other  orders  of  occupations  are 
especially  pertinent:  in  Flexner ’s  view  the  professional  activity  is 

basically  intellectual  and  carries  great  personal  responsibility,  and 
it  is  learned,  implying  a knowledge  base  which  is  transmitt able  from  one 
person  to  another. 

Since  Flexner *s  time  the  classification  and  definition  of  occupations 
has  proceeded  apace.  Generally,  however,  authors  and  educators  tend  to 
stick  with  two  larger  categories  when  discussing  education  for  employment: 
vocational-technical  and  professional.  The  former  usually  implies  an 
education  of  12  to  15  years  with  most  of  the  last  2 to  3 years  devoted  to 
occupational  skills;  the  latter  implies  a minimum  of  a Bachelor's  degree 
as  a necessary  but  usually  not  a sufficient  requirement  for  entry  into  the 
profession.  Such  categories  have  a utility  for  making  somewhat  manageable 
classifications  out  of  a broad  range  of  occupations.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  critical  questions  are  obscured  by  this  dichotomy.  In  view  of  the 
changing  nature  of  the  occupational  scene  which  has  resulted  from  technol- 
ogy and  the  increasing  societal  sensitivities  to  environmental  problems, 
a thorough  analysis  of  the  educational  requirements  of  each  occupational 
classification  should  be  mounted. 
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The  central  issues  revolve  about  1)  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  a general  and  specific  type  required  for  job  entry,  for  job 
advancement,  and  for  occupational  mobility;  2)  the  locus  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  credentialling,  certifying  a certain  minimum  entrance  standard 
for  the  occupation;  and  3)  the  costs  lo  society  and  the  individual  of 
extending  the  formal  education  and  training  experiences  beyond  a point 
where  the  rate  of  acquiring  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  is  diminishing 
and  the  cost  of  withholding  the  individual  from  a productive  role  in 
society  has  greatly  increased. 

Even  if  we  could  assume  that  the  average  graduate  from  secondary 

education  at  present  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  base  and 

skills  for  fulfilling  his  role  as  a citizen  in  a democratic  society,  it 

would  be  much  more  difficult,  in  face  of  the  research  evidence,  for  us  to 

assume  that  he  is  likewise  equipped  to  enter  the  job  market  in  a productive 

capacity.  In  a recent  study  Medsker  found  that  less  than  half  of  the  junior 

college  alumni,  who  fare  better  on  the  average  than  high  school  graduates 

in  their  first  jobs,  were  satisfied  with  their  job  preparation.^  Venn 

emphasized  in  his  monograph  on  Man,  Education  and  Work  (1964)  that  employers 

are  looking  for  specific  skills  rather  than  **bright  young  men”  with  only  a 
2 

general  education.  It  seems  clear  that  the  development  of  the  needed 
skills  for  entry  into  the  job  market  has  not  been  adequately  served  to 
this  time.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  in  some 
detail  later  on,  that  the  development  of  such  skills  should  necessarily 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  junior  college  or  of  higher  education 
generally. 
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Several  problems  arise  as  a natural  consequence  of  attempting  to 
prepare  narrowly  skilled  people  in  one  organization  for  service  in  another 


t>"pe  of  organization-  Any  one  of  all  of  these*  problems  may  be  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  identified  above. 

First,  there  is  the  tendency  for  a break-down  in  communications 
Although  there  ought  to  be  a natural  interface  between  them,  the  organi- 
zation which  prepares  a person  for  employment  and  the  organization  which 
does  the  employing  have  qualitatively  different  objectives,  and  the 
difference  in  orientations  is  disruptive  of  normal  communications  flowv 
The  results  are  a lack  of  coordination,  even  where  the  best  efforts  are 
made,  and  a consequent  relevance  gap  between  the  preparation  of  the 
student  and  the  needs  of  the  employer- 

Related  to  this  problem  of  communications  is  the  student’s  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  occupational  alternatives  which  Venn  refers  to  in  a 
study  growing  out  of  the  1962  study  for  the  American  Vocational  Association 
in  Washington. 

Job  selection  in  the  technological  work  world  has  become  a 
desperate  affair,  often  subject  to  wildest  chance  and  equally 
often  unrelated  to  the  young  job  seeker’s  aptitudes  and 
abilities.  Many  young  people  are  unaware  of  the  range  of 
occupations  and  have  had  little  opportunity  to  observe  work  in 
its  setting.  A century  ago  the  young  boy  or  girl  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  family  and  had  a good  idea  of  what  the  other 
men  and  women  of  the  community  did-  Today  they  may  know  what 
the  home  repairman,  policeman,  shopkeeper,  and  the  truck  driver 
do,  but  understand  little  about  the  work  of  the  chemist,  the 
electrician,  the  lathe  operator  or  the  construction  worker- 
Thus , intelligent  transition  into  the  world  of  work  becomes  all 
the  more  difficult  and  vocational  guidance  all  the  more 
essential.^ 

Secondly,  we  may  question  the  ability  of  any  educational  institution 
to  adapt  quickly  enough  in  technological  areas  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate 
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cjf  obsolesence  of  many  skills  in  business  and  industry.  There  is  a 
distinct  developmental  lag  among  educational  institutions  which  results 
not  only  from  imperfect  communications  with  ’the  industrial,  business,  and 
professional  sectors  but,  in  those  areas  where  large  financial  investments 
are  required  for  equipment,  texts,  and  retraining  to  keep  with  the  latest 
technology,  there  is  also  a lag  which  develops  because  the  limited 
resources  of  the  institution  make  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  changing 
models . 

The  third  problem  colleges  and  universities  face  in  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  vocational  and  professional  training  is  the  duplica- 
tion of  expensive  industrial,  business  and  professional  facilities  by  the 
training  facilities  on  campuses.  This  in  itself  may  have  little,  if  any 
thing,  to  do  with  student  dissatisfaction  (unless,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  students  must  learn  their  skills  on  outmoded  equipment  such  as 
second  generation  computers);  but  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  grossly 
inefficient  use  of  school  funds  where  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
outside  organizations  in  the  use  of  their  facilities  exists.  The  growing 
complexity  and  concommitant  expense  of  new  technologies,  inflation,  the 
growing  college  population  and  limited  resources  all  join  to  require  an 
examination  of  the  feasibility  of  reassigning  the  responsibility  of 
vocational  and  professional  education  by  removing  it  from  the  campus  and 
placing  it  in  the  hand  of  the  successful  practitioner.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a lack  of  alternative  models  which  can  serve  the  innovater  in 
occupational  education.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  need,  one  such  model 
is  offered. 
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AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  CAMPUS- CENTERED  PROFESSIONAL- TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
The  following  proposal  is  offered  as  one  alternative  to  vastly 
increased  expenditures  which  would  be  needed  in  order  to  support  adequately 
more  relevant  and  effective  occupational  training  if  it  were  to  remain  on 
the  campuses  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  offered  to  meet  the  needs 
flexibility  in  vocational  and  professional  education. 

Basic  Propositions: 

1.  The  servicing  of  the  pre-entry  occupational  needs  of  the  student 
can  be  substantially  improved  by  clarifying  the  vast  array  of 
vocational  alternatives  open  to  him,  providing  him  with  early 
on-the-job  exposure  to  a limited  number  of  vocations  in  which 

he  expresses  an  interest  and  holding  open  the  option  of  transfer- 
ring to  another  type  of  occupational  training  or  educational 
program  if  his  first  selection  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory, 

2.  Professional  and  semi-professional  training  as  well  as  skilled 
and  technical-level  personnel  can  receive  more  relevant,  up- 
to-date,  and  efficient  training  if  the  instructional  program 

is  tied  conceptually  and  physically  to  the  business,  industrial, 
or  professional  settings  in  which  the  student  will  ultimately 
work. 

Proposal 

Tt  is  proposed  that  those  curricula  which  entail  direct  and  specific 
training  for  a particular  occupational  role,  and  for  which  a substantial 
number  of  organizations  exist  which  promote  this  occupation  be  transferred 
to  these  organizations;  that  these  organizations  be  subsidized  by  the  state 
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and  federal  governments  to  conduct  educational  and  training  programs  on 
three  levels;  career  observation,  first  entry  skills,  and  retraining. 

To  understand  what  effect  such  a proposal  would  have,  let  us  look  at 
it  from  four  different  perspectives;  the  student's,  the  university's,  the 
profession's  (business'  or  industry's)  and  the  government's. 


From  the  Student's  Viewpoint 

The  student  would  graduate  from  high  school  having  had  a general 
education  closely  akin  to  the  present  college  preparatory  curriculum, 
but,  hopefully,  with  more  flexibility  to  elect  short  courses  in  areas 
which  greatly  interest  him.  (This  latter  hope  is  already  beginning  to 
be  realized  in  those  schools  experimenting  in  varying- lengthed  courses 
and  computerized  scheduling  procedures,)  A part  of  this  curriculum, 
preferably  in  his  junior  year,  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  examination  of 
the  world  of  work,  especially  the  skilled,  technical,  and  professional 
occifpations , At  this  time  such  details  as  general  educational  require- 
ments, length  of  training  period,  nature  of  the  work,  salary  range  and 
benefits  are  covered.  The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  match  his  own 
personality  characteristics,  job  criteria,  and  intellectual  ability  with 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  a wide  range  of  vocational  alternatives. 

He  can  determine  from  manpower  and  employment  projections  which  alterna- 
tives will  provide  the  broadest  number  of  positions  from  which  to  choose 
at  the  point  when  he  finishes  his  training.  The  manpower  projections  would 
include  information  about  the  numbers  of  students  currently  being  trained 
for  various  options.  He  will  be  informed  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  or 

ease  of  transition  from  each  occupation  to  a related  or  distant  one  on 
his  list  of  vocational  preference. 
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During  his  last  year  in  high  school,  with  the  aid  of  a well*- trained 
and  well-informed  counselor,  he  will  resolve  his  interest,  abilities,  and 
academic  record,  with  his  knowledge  about  interesting  occupations,  narrowing 
down  the  range  of  alternatives  to  several  ranked  according  to  his  priority 
of  interests,  the  alternatives*  relationships  to  each  other,  or  the  prob- 
ability of  his  qualifying  for  entrance  into  the  training  program. 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school  the  student  selects  one  of  several 
options;  to  continue  directly  to  college  (if  his  vocational  goal  is  fairly 
clear  and  it  includes  a college  education),  to  view  first-hand  in  an  intro- 
ductory work-study  arrangement  one  or  more  of  his  vocational  .choices,  or 
to  go  directly  to  work  in  an  on-the-job  training  program.  In  either  of  the 
latter. two  cases  he  will  have  been  able  to  secure  a deferred  admittance  to 
a college  which  will  guarantee  him  a place  of  study  for  the  following  year. 

If  the  student  goes  straight  to  college  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  his  curriculum  would  not  be  much  different  at  first  from  what  is 
currently  offered  as  general  education  in  the  first  two  years  in  community 
colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  universities.  He  would  select  a 
curriculum  which  gives  him  a broad  exposure  to  fields  related  to  his 
occupational  interest,  and  he  would  begin  his  "real  life"  acquaintance 
with  his  profession  in  alternating  periods  of  work  and  study  supervised 
by  a coordinator  from  his  college.  His  length  of  stay  on  the  campus  would 
be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  particular  professional  or  tech- 
nical program  which  he  would  enter  and  not  be  the  rigid  four-year  pattern 
of  the  ^chelor*s  degree.  In  the  model  under  consideration,  this  pattern 
of  attendence  in  which  the  student  goes  straight  from  high  school  to  college 
without  the  intervening  year  of  vocational  exposure  is  presumed  to  be  .unused. 
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The  student *s  professional  education  is  accomplished  at  the  business, 


industrial,  or  professional  facilities  of  his  occupation-to-be.  It  is 
not  an  apprenticeship , nor  the  present  type  of  on-the-job  training  that 


to  juxtapose  instruction  via  variety  of  media,  seminars,  interactions  with 
the  prac titioAers , and  meaningful  student  involvements  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  busines,  industry,  or  professional  in  a manner  which 
is  not  generally  available  at  present. 

The  student  may  not  choose  or  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a position 
with  the  company  responsible  for  his  professional  training,  but  if  he 
does,  he  will  know  that  there  will  be  continuous  opportunity  foriiiim  to 
return  to  the  school  part-time  or  for  evening  classes  in  order  to  upgrade 
his  skills. 

From  the  University's  Viewpoint 

The  growing  demand  for  skilled  technicians  and  administrators  in  the 
technological  areas  of  atomic  energy,  computer  sciences,  health  sciences, 
and  television  has  required  a larger  and  larger  investment  of  limited  finan- 
cial resources  to  be  placed  in  exceedingly  expensive  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Heavy  initial  investments,  maintenance  expenses,  and  rapid  obsoles- 
ence  have  drained  funds  from  an  educational  program  tljat  is  required  to.  admi 
increasing  numbers  of  students.  Under  the  present  proposal,  universities 
and  colleges  generally  find  the  business,  industrial,  and  professional 
sectors  of  society  furnishing  this  equipment,  and  these  facilities  which 
are  used  both  for  training  and  for  regular  business  purposes  and  supported 


has  proven  unsatisfactory  in  many  circumstances.*^*^  It  a new  opportunity 
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by  government  subsidy  on  a pro  rata  basis  tied  to  the  amount  of  time  such 
equipment  and  facilities  are  spent  in  professional  or  technical  education. 
What  was  pointed  to  as  somewhat  exceptional  practice  in  industry  in  1963 
is > in  our  proposed  model,  a general  policy  in  an  expanding  range  of 
occupations. 

Many  (evening  and  other  part- time) .. . courses  have  available  to 
them  the  facilities  and  equipment  of  industrial  plants  which  are 
beyond  the  means  of  public  or  private  schools.  The  overall  use  of 
plant  and  equipment  is  increased  by  part-time  classes  meeting  at 
hours  when  the  full-time  program  is  not  in  operation.  The  part- 
time  programs  often  deal  with  new  developments  in  the  occupational 
fields  and  tend  to  keep  the  day  school  programs  abreast  of  changing 
conditions. 5 

A limited  number  of  research  institutions,  universities  and  institutes 
of  technology  which  strongly  emphasize  the  research  function  will  continue 
to  require  a full  complement  of  the  latest  equipment  since  they  are  in 
fact,  the  professional  schools  where  research  is  done  and  researchers  are 
trained.  These  professional  schools  will  seek  increasingly  a cooperative 
use  of  new  technological  developments  so  that  full  utilization  of  expensive 
facilities  is  achieved.  Computer  centers  such  as  the  Mid-Atlantic  Experi- 
mentation Research  Center  (MERC)  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  will  be 
imitated  by  Educational  Resource  Centers  which  develop  a wide  variety  of 
instructional  materials  from  television  documentaries  and  single  modular 
concept  films  to  interactive  computer  programs  for  basic  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum. 

the  most  radical  change  in  the  university  would  be  that  it  could  now 
accomodate  a freer  flow  of  students  through  its  facilities.  Whereas  the 
student  had  been  rather  strongly  tied  to  a rigid  Bachelor's  degree  struc- 
ture, he  v?ould  now  be  able  to  enter  the  university  for  a shorter  period  of 
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time  if  his  educational  objectives  require  this,  stipulate  certain 
educational  objectives  in  advance-^educational  objectives  tied  either  to 
certain  learning  skills  or  to  subject  matter--and  receive  a certification 
of  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  without  suffering  the  negative 
consequences  of  not  attaining  a Bachelor's  degree.  By  freeing  students 
from  a rigid  attendance  pattern  and  a prescribed  minimum  length  of  time 
for  "getting  educated,"  the  university  would  be  accomodating  more  students 
and  doing  so  in  a way  more  responsive  to  their  varied  needs. 

From  the  Professions ' s (Business'  or  Industry's)  Viewpoint 

The  organizations  which  assume  the  professional  and  technical 

education  responsibilities  benefit  in  five  ways  from  this  involvement — 

they  obtain  a built-in  recruitment  system  which  allows  them  to  select 

their  potential  employees  from  the  ranks  of  their  students;  they  are 

able,  to  some  extent,  to  fill  slack  time  in  their  facilities  and  on  their 

equipment  with  instructional  time,  thereby  utilizing  their  plant  more 

efficiently;  they  exert  more  direct  influence  over  the  content  of  the 

professional  curriculum  and  thus  guarantee  first-entry  personnel  with 
6 

usable  skills;  they  are  able  to  maintain  at  peak  usefulness  their  long- 
term employees  through  the  release- time,  continuing  education  which 
their  educational  program  provides;  and  this  is  all  accomplished  with  the 
support  of  the  state  and  federal  subsidy. 
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From  the  Government's  Point  of  View 

The  greatest  waste  of  a national  resource  any  government  can  incur 
is  the  waste  of  its  productive  human  resources.  This  waste  occurs  when 
either  unemployment  or  underemployment  occurs.  Neither  the  problem  of 
unemployment  nor  underemployment  is  totally  solved  by  simplistic 
approaches  to  the  education  and  training  of  personnel.  Many  dimensions 
of  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  technological  environments  are 
involved  in  creating  the  situation  in  which  potential  producers  are 
unable  to  locate  employment  which  can  fully  use  their  skills.  If, 
however,  only  the  dimension  of  job  training  is  considered  for  the 
moment,  two  main  concerns  surface. 

First,  in  a rapidly  changing  technological  society,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  for  the  nation  to  retrain  its  obsolescing  worker  for  a new 

position  as  quickly  as  possible.  A delay  of  several  months,  multiplied 
by  the  lost  manhours  of  several  hundred  thousand  workers  is  costly. 

Second,  the  efficient  use  of  financial  resources  which  are  not 
inexhaustible  must  be  seriously  considered.  Investments  which  can  be  made 
cooperatively  with  business,  industry  and  the  professions  can  increase 
the  benefits  derived  from  each  dollar  expended.  Where  business  erects  an 
educational  plant,  federal  and  state  treasuries  are  relieved  of  this 

obligation.  Examples  of  the  ability  to  conceive,  and  implement 
not  only  the  construction  of  imaginative,  forward  looking  educational 
facilities,  but  flexible,  effective  curricula  are  numerous#^  More  such 
facilities  will  be  needed  in  the  future  if  the  prediction  of  nearly 
7j000,000  post-secondary  and  adult  students  are  to  be  accomodated  in  1975.^ 
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CONCLUSION 


The  preceding  model  is  predicated  unon  the  evidence  that  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  meeting  an  important  function  of  post-secondary 
education  well,  i,e.,  the  training  of  young  people  for  technical,  semi- 
professional  and  professional  positions.  Secondly,  it  is  predicated 
upon  the  proposition  that  colleges  and  universities  are  not  fulfilling 
this  function  (where  they  are  attempting  to  fulfill  it)  in  as  efficient  a 
manner  as  could  be  done  by  business,  industry  and  the  professions.  The 
model  for  improving  both  the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  occupa- 
tional training  provides  that; 

1.  The  primary  responsibility  for  dispensing  career  information 
and  improving  the  decision-making  abilities  of  the  students  lies 
with  the  secondary  school.  The  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility 
should  result  in  the  student's  being  well  prepared  to  choose 
among  a variety  of  alternatives  available  to  him  upon  graduation. 
Both  the  goals  of  efficiency  (because  he  loses  less  time 
deciding)  and  effectiveness  (because  he  is  more  likely  to  select 

a compatible  career)  are  served. 

2.  The  primary  responsibility  of  providing  first-entry  job  skills 
and  continuing  education  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  person 
or  for  retraining  him  lies  with  the  business,  or  industry,  or 
profession,  thus  providing  a closer  fit  between  instruction  of 
the  students  and  the  needs  of  the  occupation  or  profession.  Such 
an  arrangement  wou Id  likewise  minimize  the  redundance  of  providing 
expensive  tools  both  for  universities  and  industry,  thus  saving 
considerable  amounts  in  public  funds  for  education* 
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3,  The  primary  responsibility  for  general  education  including 
advcuiced  basic  skills  in  communication,  mathematics,  science, 
problem-solving  and  the  curricula  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  remains  with  higher  education  institutions.  In  most 
cases  this  general  education  will  follow  the  student *s  initial 
experience  in  his  occupation- to-be . This  initial  work  experi- 
ence will  aid  in  focusing  his  interests  within  the  more  general 
curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  because  he  will  have  been  able 
to  observe  (if  only  briefly)  the  nature  of  the  ’’real  world’* 
problems  which  arise  in  the  area  of  his  likely  vocation. 

4,  A significant  amount  of  public  support  will  be  funneled  to  the 
occupational  training  sites  in  business,  industry,  and  the 
professional  offices.  It  is  assumed  that  on  this  basis  these 
groups  could  be  encouraged  to  use  their  facilities  both  for 
training  and  work,  saving  both  federal  and  state  treasuries 

from  the  unnecessary  costs  of  superfluous  expensive  equipment  and 
facilities,  A partnership  of  these  segments  of  society  directed 
toward  separate  but  complementary  responsibilities  can  bring 
about  the  improvement  of  occupational  training  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  than  is  now  accomplished.  Not  only  could  this 
very  important  educational  function  thus  finally  secure  the 
direct  attention  which  is  required  to  keep  it  relevant  to  the 
needs  in  the  world  of  work,  it  would  free  the  university  to  focus 
on  what  it  does  best  - general  education, 
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The  foregoing  model  is,  of 


course,  presented  as  an  ideal  model  and 


as  such  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  impractical  in  the  present  state 


sider  new  alternatives  in  education,  to  help  highlight  those  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  and  in  the  way  we  currently  do  things  which  prevent  us  from 
approaching  in  reality  the  goals  which  the  model  suggests.  After  reading 
an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper  Ralph  Tyler  summed  up  these  needs  in  four 
points  which  we  can. do  no  better  than  repeat: 

1.  Improve  the  information  available  through  the  U.S,  Employment 
Service  regarding  occupations  including  professions. 

2.  Educate  and  employ  in  the  schools  and  the  employment  service, 
persons  competent  to  counsel  youth  on  occupational  plans. 

3.  Develop  extensive  cooperative  education  programs  with  the 
accompanying  changes  in  college  faculty  composition  and  status 
so  that  persons  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  work  and  college 
would  be  peers  of  other  college  personnel. 

4.  Provide  clearly  channeled  support  for  this  improved  occupational 
education,  support  not  tied  to  the  vocational  teachers'  guilds 
or  other  associations  committed  to  the  status  quo.^ 

These  needs  point  to  an  imposing  agenda,  much  of  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  educators  -lone  to  implement.  .It  is  but  one  more  reminder  to 
educators  that  they  will  need  to  reach  out  to  their  constituencies  in  new 
ways  to  establish  new  alliances  which  can  achieve  the  needed  reforms  in 
higher  education  and  its  environment. 


of  things.  The  point  of  the  presentation  is  to  stretch  the  mind  to 


con- 
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Frederick  C.  Kintzer,  on  reading  a draft  of  this  chapter,  observed 
that  a number  of  community  colleges  are  collaborating  with  industry  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  in  industrial  establishments  very  much 
along  the  lines  proposed  here.  He  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  a number 
of  functions  required  by  the  proposed  model  that  might  better  be  entrusted 
to  community  colleges:  there  is  the  vocational  and  employment  information 
function  which  could  be  much  more  efficiently  centralized  in  the  community 
college  than  scattered  about  various  high  schools  or  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  community;  there  is  the  continuing  counseling  and  guidance 
function  which  might  much  more  confidently  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  institution,  and  a college  would  be  more  attractive  place  to  persons 
who  had  completed  high  school;  there  is  the  matter  of  providing  background 
and  context  and  theoretical  framework  for  various  kinds  of  occupations  so 
that  individuals  will  have  increased  flexibility  as  a result  of  having  a 
wider  view  of  their  options  and  potential  lines  of  advancement.  Professor 
Kintzer  provided  us  with  the  following  very  relevant  quotation  from  Claude 
W.  Fawcett: 


Several  problems  are  readily  identifiable  when  one  contem- 
plates abandoning  the  responsibility  for  vocational  education 
xn  our  culture  to  employers  only.  Even  though  some  segments 

7^  working  extremely  hard  at  the  task  of  providing 
vocational  education,  only  the  larger  companies  are  deeply 
involved,  have  comprehensive  programs,  and  are  succeLiSg  in 
carrying  on  reasonably  successful  programs  of  instruction. 
Smaller  companies  (90  percent  of  all  businesses  in  this  country 

narrow,  and  tneir  needs  cover  only  a small  spectrum  of  the 
vocational-education  needs  of  the  society.  Some  businesses  are 
almost  unaware  of  their  organizational  stake  in  vocationared;. 
cation  for  employees.  The  interests  of  the  employer  in  voca- 

educSion'*thlJ°"-Vr  restricted  to  the  vocational 

education  that  will  serve  to  develop  the  skills,  attitudes  and 

the”or/^•°^^^^^  employees  that  are  pertinent  tolthe  goals ’of 
the  organization.  In  the  light  of  these  quite-restrictive 
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factors,  it  seems  unwise  for  our  culture  to  rely  too  much  on 
the  employer  for  vocational  education,  even  though  he  must 
rely  on  a self-supported  program  to  develop  the  resources 
vital  to  his  organization. 

If  vocational  education  came  to  be  provided  entirely  by 
employers,  some  additional  dangers  to  society  would  necessar- 
xly.  be  encountered.  Public  programs  are  essential  for  the 
employee  who  wishes  to  move  from  one  employer  to  another. 
They  are  vital  to  secure  for  the  workman  an  opportunity  to 
move  from  one  occupation  to  another,  particularly  if  he  is 
occupyxng  xjhat  is  considered  to  be  his  proper  niche  in  the 
organization  for  which  he  works.  Vocational  education 
includes  many  things  besides  skills,  attitudes,  and  know- 
ledge essential  to  one  employer.  It  involves  general  con- 
cepts of  ethics,  human  relationships,  and  public  responsi- 
bility  that  are  broader  than  the  needs  of  a single  employer. 
The  public,  consequently,  must  maintain  programs  designed 
for  the  interests  of  the  society  as  a whole. 


We  agree  with  all  these  comments  and  with  the  general  proposition 
that  the  proposed  onsite  training  in  industry  might  very  well  be  organized 
and  coordinated  by  the  community  college  when  there  is  one  available  within 
the  community.  And  perhaps,  as  general  practice,  there  is  a role  in  this 
mode  of  training  that  must  be  taken  by  an  institution  of  higher  education 
even  if  it  must  be  fulfilled  from  a distance. 
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^ James  N.  Trent  and  Lei and  L.  Medsker,  Beyond  High  School;  A 
Psychological  Study  of  10^000  High  School  Graduates  (San  Francisco r 
Jossey  Bass  Inc.,  1968),  p.  249. 

^Grant  Venn,  Man»  Education  and  Work  (Washington,  D.  C. : American 

Council  on  Education,  1964),  p.  14. 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid.  pp.  104-106. 

^Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  (Benjamin 

C.  Willis,  Chairman)  Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work.  (Washington 

D.  C. : Office  of  Education,  1963),  pp.  152-153. 

%orman  C.  Harris  is  quoted  by  Venn,  Ib id. , p.  14,  as  specifically 
emphasizing  this  need.  In  Harris’  speech  to  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Committee  on  Articulation  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  March  19,  1963  he  states  that  although  business  and  industry 
are  interested  in  employees  with  a high  level  of  general  education,  "for 
entry  j obs  in  the  American  economy  today  competence  and  skill  of  a rather 
higher  order,  in  some  facet  of  the  world  of  work  are  absolutely  essential." 

^See  for  one  example  Thomas  H.  Miller,  "New  Marketing  Education 
Facility  at  Eastman  Kodak, " Educational  Technology  (Training  Technology 
Supplement) . (January,  1970),  pp.  537-539. 

^This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  Office  of  Education  estimate  of  a 
total  of  14,000,000  students  in  vocational-technical  education  by  1975 
multiplied  by  the  1967  ratio  of  post-secondary  and  adult  students  to  total 
students  (.49),  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Annual  Report.  Fiscal 
Year  1967,  (1969),  pp.  4,  83. 

9 

From  private  correspondence  from  Ralph  Tyler.  In  this  same 
correspondence  Dr.  Tyler  highly  recommends  Eli  Ginzberg’s  volume  on 
Occupational  Guidance  in  America  "which  presents  both  data  and  judgements 
on  the  problems  of  occupational  choice  that  are  very  relevant  here."  I 
regret  the  fact  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to  secure  this  manuscript,  but 
the  recommendation  is  printed  here  for  the  reader’s  benefit. 

^^Claude  W.  Fawcett,  "Responsibilities  of  Non-public  Agencies  for 
Conducting  Vocational  Education,"  Vocational  Education,  64th  Yearbook,  Part  I 
(Chicago:  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1965),  pp.  251-3. 
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PART  III 

SURVEYS  OF  THE  CURRENT  SCENE 


CHAPTER  14  - INTRODUCTION 


This  part  of  the  report  presents  reviews  of  an  extensive  literature 
survey  made  to  assess  a number  of  innovations  and  changes  in  higher  educa- 
tion, In  addition  to  literature  surveys,  the  assessment  involved  interviews 
with  administrators  and  research  workers,  a mail  survey  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  a cost  analysis  of  the  operations  of  a university,  and  a 
survey  of  innovations  in  the  private  colleges  of  California,  Although  the 
length  of  our  bibliography  may  lead  one  to  suppose  that  we  were  trying  to 
cover  the  universe,  there  was  both  a definite  plan  to  the  literature 
survey  and  a distinct  limitation.  We  confined  our  reading  to  material  that 
might  give  us  information  about  efficiency  and  material  that  would  bear 
on  any  one  of  a preselected  list  of  impending  changes  or  innovations  in 
higher  education  that  were  judged  to  have  realistic  potential  for  substan- 
tially increasing  efficiency.  The  list  was  arrived  at  by  paring  down  a 
much  more  inclusive  one  purely  on  the  basis  of  our  judgments  of  potential; 
it  may  be  found  on  pages  13  and  14  of  chapter  one. 

Some  of  the  items  on  this  list  eventually  received  very  little  atten- 
tion, either  because  they  began  to  look  less  premising  as  we  dug  into  them, 
or  because  we  could  not  discover  much  useful  information  about  them,  or 
were  not  ingenious  enough  to  generate,  within  our  resources,  cogent  in- 
formation, For  example,  assessment  of  the  idea  of  fragmenting  courses 
was  originally  thought  to  be  possible  by  examining  the  effects  of  the 
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great  variety  of  short  courses  for  technical  and  professional  people  that 
are  so  ubiquitous  these  days.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evaluation  of  them 
of  any  kind  anywhere.  Even  though  these  courses  are  often  offered  by 
universities  through  their  extension  departments,  testing  of  their  outcomes 
seems  to  be  virtually  nonexistent.  When  a test  is  given  at  the  end  of  a 
course,  it  is  mainly  a formality  intended  simply  to  fill  out  the  traditional 
format  of  a course.  The  justification  for  these  courses  is  the  demand  for 
them;  they  survive  just  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  demand  to  finance 
them  and  no  longer.  While  that  may  be  a satisfactory  kind  of  validation, 
it  provides  little  basis  for  analysis. 

Another  item  on  the  list  which  receives  no  attention  in  the  ensuing 
chapters  is  that  of  channeling  the  public  support  of  higher  education 
through  students  instead  of  through  the  administration;  that  is,  giving 
public  appropriations  tq^^  students  in  the  form  of  scholarship  grants  and 
letting  tuition  pay  the  full  cost  of  higher  education.  The  original 
supposition  was  that  this  policy  alternative  could  easily  be  evaluated 
because  there  are  in  fact  a great  many  private  institutions  that  are  almost 
wholly  supported  by  tuition.  If  it  is  a good  idea,  one  should  be  able  to 
see  in  those  institutions  evidence  of  greater  student  participation  in 
decision-making,  evidence  of  higher  educational  motivation,  and  hence, 
evidence  of  increased  academic  accomplishment.  Yet,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  such  evidence.  For  one  thing,  the  kinds  of  data  one  would  like  to 
have  do  not  exist;  for  another,  the  data  that  do  this  require  all  kinds 
of  adjustments  and  calibrations  before  one  can  decipher  them.  The  problem 
is  that  we  don’t  really  know  how  to  go  about  making  these  adjustments 
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because  we  have  too  little  knowledge  of  what  the  data  even  begin  to 
signify.  Thus,  we  had  to  conclude  that  such  an  investigation  was  too 
large  for  us  to  pursue  within  the  limits  of  our  study.  Our  intuitive 
guess  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  good  data  referring  to  the 
past  would  not  show  great  differences  in  academic  achievement  between 
colleges  with  full  cost  tuition  and  colleges  with  large  public  subsidies. 

We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  giving  public  funds  to  students  is  an  ex- 
cellent strategy  for  the  future.  Student  exploitation  of  the  power  of  the 
purse  has  probably  beeu  small  in  the  past,  but  now  students  everywhere 
are  becoming  more  confident  of  their  judgments  and  can,  in  the  future,  be 
counted  upon  to  exercise  that  power  more  effectively. 

Another  item  on  our  list,  which  is  not  reported  on,  is  the  matter  of 
matching  students  better  with  colleges  so  as  to  minimize  apathy,  frustra- 
tion, and  to  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts.  This  issue  is  being  thoroughly 
explored  by  eminent  research  organizations,  (as  those  attached  to  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  the  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  and  others), 
so  that  we  did  not  expect  that  our  modest  allotment  of  effort  would  make 
a significant  difference  on  what  already  is  going  on  in  that  area,  but  we 
did  expect  to  make  some  kind  of  appraisal  of  what  the  idea  might  do  for 
efficiency.  Our  later  posture  decreed  that  it  had  little  promise  because 
(1)  we  believe  students  should  be  mostly  part-time  students  finding  their 
higher  education  where  they  happen  to  be  pursuing  their  careers,  and  (2) 
it  is  incumbent  upon  institutions  of  higher  education  to  edcipt  their 
resources  to  the  needs  of  students. 
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Sadly,  we  have  no  report  on  the  idea  of  transforming  students  into  their 
own  teachers  by  concentrating  on  teaching  them  learning  tools.  It  is  an 
important  idea  and  one  that  we  returned  to  now  and  then  but  we  never  quite 
pinned  down  precisely  what  we  could  do  about  it,  short  of  inventing,  de 
novo,  some  of  the  most  essential  tools.  One  of  them,  for  example,  is  a 
tool  which  enables  an  innocent  to  determine  that  book  A was  written  by  a 
knowledgeable  person  whereas  book  B was  written  by  a charlatan.  Until  a 
reasonably  clear  comprehension  can  be  formed  of  what  such  a set  of  tools 
might  consist  of,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  of  higher  education 
is  susceptible  to  self  learning. 

Finally,  we  have  no  report  on  an  item  concerned  with  increasing  the 
size  of  student  bodies  in  order  to  achieve  economies  of  scale.  Somewhat 
early  in  the  game,  we  saw  an  excellent  unpublished  set  of  data  relating  to 
this  matter.  It  was  assembled  by  Clark  Kerr  at  the  Carnegie  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  in  order  to  explore  whether  there  were  economi.es  and 
diseconomies  of  scale  and  whether  there  was  an  optimum  size  for  institutions 
of  higher  education.  These  data  seem  not  to  make  any  obvious  case;  cost 
per  student,  plotted  against  size  of  institution,  gives  an  exceedingly 
flat  curve  once  one  gets  beyond  the  extremely  small  institutions.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  from  those  data  that  no  sizable  increases  in  efficiency  are 
going  to  be  found  along  that  route,  for  it  assumes  that  if  smaller  insti- 
tutions increased  their  enrollments,  they  would  be  operated  in  the  same 
way  as  larger  institutions  are  now  operated.  So,  if  the  idea  is  to  make 
any  contribution  to  efficiency,  it  must  be  combined  with  some  ideas  for 
operating  larger  institutions  more  efficiently. 
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The  remaining  items  are  reported  on  in  the  following  chapters,  which 
have  quite  varied  formats  depending  on  the  styles  of  their  authors.  What 
was  important  and  not  important  in  each  segment  of  the  literature  was  left 
to  the  judgment  of  each  author,  although  we  did  agree  at  the  beginning 
that  we  would  all  make  a special  effort  to  uncover  and  include  any  publica- 
tion that  actually  contained  quantitative  data  relating  to  the  change  or 
innovation  being  appraised • Our  agreement  arose  out  of  our  initial  goal  to 
obtain  some  actual  measures  and  estimates  of  ef f iciency , As  that  goal 
evaporated,  our  agreement  lost  some  of  'its  force  too. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  surveys,  we  carried  out  a mailed  ques- 
tionaire  survey  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education  to  try  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  their  oper- 


ations. The  returns  from  that  survey  are  examined  in  considerable  detail 
in  Chapter  21. 

There  was  also  a fairly  intensive  study  of  the  budget  of  a large- 
university,  We  wished  to  discover  whether  analysis  of  it  would  reveal  any 
obvious  avenues  along  which  efficiency  might  be  improved.  The  analysis 
turned  up  nothing  very  exciting,  but  we  include  the  study  in  Chapter  23 
because  it  gives  a little  more  detailed  picture  than  one  usually  sees  of 
university  operations  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost  analysis. 

Finally,  to  take  out  some  insurance  that  we  would  not  overlook 
something  important  that  might  be  going  on  in  the  real  world  and  not 


reported  in  the  literature,  we  interviewed  officials  of  private  colleges 
in  California  to  discover  what  kind  of  innovations  they  were  trying  out 
or  contemplating.  This  survey  is  reported  in  Chapter  24. 
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CHAPTER  15 


HOW  DID  WE  GET  WHERE  WE  ARE? 

(A  Short  History  of  Higher  Education) 

CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATION:  THE  "PERSPECTIVE  OF  HISTORY" 

Why  dwell  on  the  past  when  the  present  confronts  us  with  such  urgent 
and  horrendous  problems?  The  tendency  today  in  considering  education  is 
to  get  together  a group  of  "experts"  and  start  from  now:  state  the  pro- 

blem or  goals;  weigh  the  alternative  means  for  reaching  those  goals,  given 
certain  assumptions  and  criteria;  and  redesign  the  system  according  to  the 
best  alternative.  A rational  approach — and  an  approach  that,  according  to 
the  record,  is  likely  to  fail. 

Education  is  a process  woven  into  the  structure  of  individual  person- 
ality, and  into  the  very  pattern  of  society.  It  requires  a broad  base  of 
support.  To  snip  at  it  here  and  try  to  mend  it  there  is  more  likely  to 
bring  deterioration  than  change.  The  goals,  the  criteria  for  judging  alter' 
natives,  cannot  simply  be  lifted  out  of  the  intricate  pattern  of  culture 
by  the  small  precise  tweezers  of  rationality,  and  new  ideas  for  change 
cannot  be  roughly  patched  in,  for  the  old  pattern  will  remain.  Reweaving 
is  intricate,  slow  business.  Changes  usually  fail  to  take  effect  not 
because  innovators  failed  to  make  a good — a rational — case,  but  because 
the  change  did  not  fit  in  with  the  overall  realities  of  the  time.  It 
is  for  this  reason  we  look  to  history,  Since  the  problems  of  today  are 
woven  into  the  complex  pattern  of  the  past. 
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History,  by  its  very  nature  can  only  be  recorded  and  interpreted  in 
greatly  oversimplified  form,  and  interpretations  may  disagree.  Moreover, 
American  historians  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  history  of  higher 
education,  compared  with  other  events,  perhaps  because  the  traditional 
American  hero  was  expected  to  make  it  on  his  own  and  education  was  viewed 
as  detrimental  to  his  progress.  Histories  of  higher  education  that  do 
exist  are  generally  inadequate  in  that  they  tend  to  consider  education 
apart  from  the  world  that  surrounds  it.  They  chronical  without  giving 
understanding;  How  did  things  get  the  way  they  are?  Are  the  problems  we 
face  new?  Can  we  expect  them  to  change?  What  lessons  can  we  leam  from 
the  past  to  help  us  with  the  future?  Over-simplified  though  it  is,  one 
can  see,  in  even  this  sketchy  account  of  our  past,  the  roots  of  many  of 
the  problems  higher  education  faces  today;  and  hopefully,  one  may  find 
some  guidance.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  not  to  replace  the  ’’rational” 
approach  but  instead,  to  make  it  rational  in  fact. 


NEEDED:  CHARACTER,  NOT  INTELLECT 

When  I go  among  them,  I don’t  try  to  show  off  my  grammar 
or  talk  about  the  Constitution. . .or  make  it  appear  in 
any  way  that  I am  better  educated  than  they  are.  They 
wouldn't  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing. ^ 

Some  young  men  think  they  can  leam  how  to  be  successful 
in  politics  from  books...  In  fact,  a young  man  who  has 
gone  through  the  college  course  is  ha^idicapped  at  the 
outset.  He  may  succeed  in  politics,  but  the  chances 
are  100  to  1 against  him.^ 

Though  these  views  came  from  political  professionals  at  the  turn 
of  the  twentieth  century,  they  trace  back  to  the  beginning  of  our 

country.  In  the  election  of  1796  when  the  United  States  was  an 

* 
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agricultural  nation,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  attacked  by  Federalist  partisans 
as  nothing  more  than  a philosopher:  "the  characteristic  traits  of  a 

philosopher,  when  he  turns  politician,  are  timidity,  whimsicalness,  and 
a disposition  to  reason  from  certain  principles,  and  not  from  the  true 
nature  of  man:  a nroneness  to  predicate  all  his  measures  on  certain 

abstract  theories,  formed  in  the  recess  of  his  cabinet,  and  not  on, the 
existing  state  of  things  and  circumstances;  an  inertness  of  mind,  as 
applied  to  governmental  policy,  a wavering  of  disposition  when  great  and 
sudden  emergencies  demand  promptness  of  decision  and  energy  of  action."^ 
l^Jhat  the  South  Carolina  Federalist  Congressman,  William  Loughton 
Smith,  was  calling  for  in  this  1796  statement  when  it  seemed  that 
Jefferson  might  succeed  Washington,  was  character.  He  was  sure  intellect 
WAS  disastrous  in  politics.  Smith  contrasted  Jefferson  to  Washington: 
"Washington,"  he  wrote,  "there  was  a man,  no  nonsense  about  him.  The 
great  Washington  was,  thank  God,  no  philosopher;  had  ^ been  one,  we 
should  never  have  seen  his  great  military  exploits;  we  should  never 
have  prospered  under  his  x^ise  administration."  ^ 

This  view  was  to  become  standard  criticism  of  the  well-educated  in 
politics — portraving  the  curiosity  of  the  active  mind  as  too  trivial 
and  ridiculous  for  important  affairs.  Smith  felt  that  Jefferson *s 
merits  ‘might  entitle  him  to  the  Professorship  of  a college,  but  they 
would  be  as  compatible,  x^ith  the  duties  of  the  presidency  as  with  the 
command  of  the  Western  army."  ^ 

This  attitude  carried  over  into  the  business  and  vocational 
‘ worlds  when  the  United  States,  in  the  1880 ^s  and  1890^ s,  was  on  her 
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way  toward  becoming  one  of  the  three  great  world  powers;  its  remnants 
still  survive  in  the  present,  and  some  fear  it  may  regain  strength  in 
the  near  future. 

Colonial  America 

The  history  of  higher  education  in  America  begins  with  settlement  in 
the  1600’ s,  a time  when  the  educated  man  was  honored  and  education  was 
Valued  and  encouraged. 

The  Colonial  South — An  Education-Free  Zone  ^ 

From  the  outset,  one  may  pass  over  the  colonial  South  in  this  period. 

It  is  not  that  higher  education  was  frowned  on  by  settlers  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolines,  and  Georgia.  It  was  simply  that  Southerners,  in  general,  simply 
had  no  traditional  value  of  higher  education — or  lower  education  either.  To 
oversimplify,  the  South  was  settled  primarily  by  men  who  came  to  the  New 
World  alone — men  wjio  were  seeking  a new  and  better  way  of  life;  men  who 
chose  to  forget  their  pasts;  men  who  were  misfits  in  their  former  society. 
They  were  men  who  could  only  gain  by  starting  out  in  a New  World  in  which 
they  could  make  their  fortunes  and  for  the  first  time  have  a future. 

The  majority  of  Southerners  who  landed  before  1630  came  without 
women;  thus  education  of  children  was  not  a concern.  Moreover,  the  typical 
Southerner’s  life  was  a 16  or  18  hour  day,  spent  in  developing  the  land, 
with  little  time  for  education.  And  in  the  1630’^^ when  women  and  children 
began  to  come  to  the  South,  work  was  still  so  all-consuming  that  little 
thought  was  given  to  education.  Religion  had  no  firm  hold  on  the  Southern 
mind  and  there  was  no  powerful  established  church. 
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New  England:  E*^.ucation  the  Cornerstone 


In  contrast  to  the  South,  one  of  the  most  impressive  things  about  the 

Puritan  community  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  the  speed  with  which  it  founded 

a college  and  propagated  learning.  The  first  appeal  came  from  John  Eliot 

in  1633,  only  thirteen  years  after  settlement: 

•••I  doe  earnestly  desire  it,  if  Ood  so  move  your  heart,  & 
not  only  for  the  common  wealth  sake;  but  also  for  Larnings  sake, 
which  T know  you  love,  & will  be  readv  to  furder,  6<  indeede  we 
want  store  of  such  men,  as  will  furder  that,  for  it  we  norish 
not  Laming  both  church  & commonwealth  will  sinke:  God  hath 

bestowed  upon  you  a bounty  full  blessing;  now  if  you  should 
please,  to  imploy  but  one  mite,  of  that  greate  welth  which  God 
hath  given,  to  erect  a schools  of  laming,  a colledg  among  us; 
you  should  doe  a most  glorious  work,  acceptable  to  God  & man;,.,^ 

By  1636,  when  the  little  community  perched  on  the  edge  of  a howling 
x^7ilderness  hardly  numbered  ten  thousand,  Harvard  University  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  General  Court.  Instruction  began  in  1638.  In 
1650  the  General  Court  devised  for  the  college  the  charter  under  which 
it  is  governed  to  this  day. 

k^at  compelled  these  New  Englanders  to  establish  Harvard?  V^at 
did  they  expect  to  get  from  the  university?  The  answers  are,  simultan- 
eously, simple  and  complicated;  religion.  Puritanism  demanded  a literate 
population:  one  could  lead  the  so-called  good  life  only  if  he  could  follow 
the  Scriptures;  he  had  to  read.  Puritanism  was  more  than  something  heard  on 
Sundays;  it  was  a social  and  political  way  of  life.  One  could  support  the 
structure  and  contribute  to  its  well-being  only  if  well-versed  in  the  Bible. 
Literacy  was  the  sustaining  power  of  both  the  society  ai.td  government.  Educa- 
tion was  prized  from  elemenatry  level  to  university,  but  the  university  had 
its  special  purposes. 
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'^Renaissance  Man"  - Ths  Goal  of  New  England  Education 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Harvard  and  the  other  early  colleges  were 
established  as  theological  seminaries,  with  the  sole  object  of  training 
potential  ministers.  In  New  England's  First  Fruits,  printed  in  1643,  an 
anonymous  author  speaks  of  the  community's  dread  of  leaving  "an  Illiterate 
Ministery  to  the  Churches  when  our  present  Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust." 
But  the  Puritans  did  not  distinguish  sharply  between  secular  and  theological 
learning.  They  believed  that  college  education  for  a minister  was,  the  same 
as  for  an  educated  layman.  They  expected  early  colleges  to  produce  not 
only  ministers,  but  Christian  gentlemen  who  would  be  civic  leaders. 

Harvard's  charter  referred  to  the  purposes,  "the  advancement  of  all 
good  literature  arts  and  Sciences"  and  "the  education  of  the  English  and 
Indian  Youth  of  this  Country  in  knowledge:  and  Godliness."®  Even  Yale 

University,  established  to  train  men  for  missionary  work,  had  its  aim 
under  its  first  charter  of  1701  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Connecticut 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  so  as  to  be  "fitted  for  Publick  employment  both 
in  Church  and  Civil  State." 

Contrary  to  America  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  was  no  concept 
of  specialization  in  this  period.  The  well-educated  man,  minister  or  • 
layman,  was  the  well-rounded,  well-balanced  man,  intellectually  and  phy- 
sically a holdover  of  the  traditional  European  view  of  the  "Greek  man," 
or  "Renaissance  man." 

The  Harvard  statutes  admonished  the  scholars  not  to  "Frequent  the 
company  and  society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life."^ 
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The  Yale  statutes  condemed  the  student *s  **Disobedient  or  Contumacious 
or  Refractory  Carriage  towards  his  Superiours,  Fight,  Striking,  Quarrel- 
ing, Turbulent  Words  or  Behavior,  Drunkenness,  Uncleaness,  Lacivious  Words 
or  Actions,  waring  woman's  Apparel, and  listed  further  crimes  warranting 
punishments*  As  their  English  counterparts,  American  universities  had  the 
responsibility  for  passing  on  Christian  values,  and  began  their  tradition 
of  in  loco  parentis*  Colonial  records  abound  with  notes  about  the  way 
parents  could  not  teach  their  children*  It  is  only  recently  that  the  univer 
sity's  disciplinary  role  has  been  seriously  questioned  and  rebelled  against 
by  students,  sometimes  with  the  support  of  their  parents* 

England  and  Her  Colonies;  An  Educational  Paradox 

American  higher  education  differed  from  that  of  England  in  one  impor- 
tant way  that  seems  still  to  pose  a paradox:  on  the  one  hand,  fervent 

belief  in  education,  on  the  other,  the  refusal  to  commit  adequate  funds  to 
its  development* 

English  universities  were  founded  by  esteemed  scholars*  They  were 
attended  primarily  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  families,  and  the  schools  never 
lacked  money*  The  wealthy  Englishmen  was  not  reluctant  to  pay  for  his 
son's  education,  for  he  wanted  his  son  to  be  a "Gentlemen"  and  all  "Gentle- 
men" needed  a university  education  in  the  arts  and  in  morals*  English 
society,  as  a whole,  seemed  committed  to  such  schooling*  Thus  while 
Englishmen  did  not  believe  in  universal  higher  education,  English  univer- 
sities did  not  suffer  from  lack  of  support.  For  this  reason  the  English 
school  could  lure  great  scholars  to  their  faculties;  and  the  more  renowned 
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the  faculty,  the  less  the  school  had  to  worry  about  support,  for  the 
more  important  the  university  became* 

The  story  of  American  universities  was  the  opposite.  First, 
they  were  established  by  communities  and  not  by. scholars.  Second, 
universal  education  was  deemed  essential  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  a society  and  universal  higher  education  was  a credo.  Third, 
financial  support  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  communities.  As  a 
result,  the  schools  were  always  at  the  communities'  mercy.  Sometimes 
the  schools  lived  from  moment  to  moment.  It  was  a vicious  cycle: 

American  universities  could  not  attract  scholars  because  they  could 
not  pay  them  well;  indeed,  they  could  not  consistently  guarantee  anv 
salary.  Because  of  this,  faculties  were  staffed  with  poorly  trained, 
unimpressive  men.  When  asked  for  more  support  for  their  university 
faculties,  the  communities  generally  pointed  out  the  incompetence  of 
the  men-or,  at  least,  their  lack  of  academic  excellence-and  they 
refused  to  provide  adequate  funds.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  English 
practice,  it  was  the  communities  and  not  university  bodies  that  governed 
the  universities  and  set  their  statutes,  thereby  potentially  limiting 
academic  freedom  and  restricting  the  university  to  be  "follower" 

rather  than  "leader."  Thus,  the  university  in  America  has  always  been 
responsible  to  the  community. 

Education  for  the  Damned 

The  Great  Awakening  came  during  the  1730 's.  To  oversimplify,  it  was 
the  religious  leaders'  attempt  to  revive  church  control  in  reaction  to 
those  seeking  to  eliminate  it.  The  various  New  England  communities  had 
established  churches,  in  some  instances , theocracies  (combining  church  and 
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government  into  one  unit  where  church  and  political  leaders  were  one).' 

The  reaction  was  church  dominance  in  every  sphere  of  one's  life,  and  led  • 
to  demands  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  rise  of  secular 
governments  and  the  call  for  emphasis  on  temporal  concerns — something  the 
South  and  West  had  always  had.  But  not  everybody  in  each  New  England 
community  agreed.  While  many  were  calling  for  less  church  dominance  in 
their  community,  ministers,  in  an  attempt  to  regain  control,  were  bombard- 
ing the  community  with  sermons  of  hellfire  and  damnation.  People  within 
the  same  community  could  not  agree  on  the  function  of  their  church;  out 
of  all  of  this  agonizing,  new  religious  sects  arose. 

The  implications  for  the  universities  were  tremulous.  First,  was 
the  question  of  which  sect  should  have  control  in  a college  or  whether 
university  control  could  be  shared,  particularly  since  the  colleges 
were  created  to  propagate  the  faith  through  ministerial  training. 

Hellfire  and  brimstone  enthusiasts  felt  the  established  clergy,  because 
of  its  rationality  and  emphasis  on  analysis,  had  grown  cold  and  that  the 
religious  slackness  of  the  community  had  penetrated  the  colleges.  Such 
charges  were  leveled  against  Harvard  and  Yale  for  their  stress  on  scholar- 
ship and  rationality  by  the  Great  Awakener,  George  Whitefield,  and  led  to 
heated  controversy  in  1745.  The  effects  of  unauthorized  (new  self-made 
ministers)  enthusiastic  preachers  upon  the  minds  of  undergraduates  also 
became  an  issue  at  Yale  in  1745,  when  two  students  attended  Separatist 
church  services  with  their  parents  while  at  home  on  vacation.  Rector 
Clap  of  Yale  and  his  faculty  upheld  the  idea  that  uniformity  of  faith 
among  the  student  body  must  be  enforced  if  the  college  were  to  be  faithful 
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to  the  intentions,  of  its  founders.  The  long  run  arm  of  university  orthodoxy 
was  thus  extended  outside,  beyond  the  ivy  walls,  in  an  attempt  to  govern  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  students  even  when  they  were  at  home.  Thus,  the 
university  and  its  teachings,  in  this  period  of  the  Great  Awakening,  began 
to  be  restricted  and  influenced  By  social  conflicts  and,-  in  fact,  was  often 
the  focus  of  them. 

Something  new  was  happening  in  New  England  society.  To  use  Eric 
Hoffer's  term,  the  "True  Believer"  was  ascendant,  and  he  existed  in  two 
different  groups.  In  each  the  individual  was  certain  of  his  righteousness 
and  certain  of  everyone  else's  impiety.  Those  in  one  group  upheld  rational, 
unemotional  preaching  where  one  was  encouraged  to  question  and  arrive  at 
religious  conclusions  through  analysis.  They  believed  deeply  in  man's 
Reason  and  in  education  to  perfect  his  Reason.  Those  in  the  other  group 
wanted  to  be  lured  into  intense  belief  through  threats  of  damnation 
because  they  believed  all  men  were  sinful.  To  question  this,  to  try  to 
apply  analytical  methods  to  religion,  was  to  call  down  God's  vengeance. 

Out  of  this  hell-fire  group  a new  kind  of  minister  emerged;  he  was 
uneducated,  and  he  attacked  education,  particularly  higher  education, 

(if  it  was  only  through  higher  education  that  a man  could  become  a 
minister,  he  would  be  excluded).  His  credentials  were  his  overpowering  ' 
oratory  and  emotional  appeal,  which,  through  groveling  and  howling,  made 
converts  at  evangelical  revivals.  He  was  also  preaching  a new  kind  of 

religion-the  beginning  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Fundamentalists 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  new  minister's  appeal  lay  in  his  ability  to 
reach  the  common  people"  where  well-educated  ministers  had  failed.  The 
Justification  for  the  preaching  was  later  well  articulated  by  that 
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ind6 f at ij^able  saver  of  souls,  Dwight  L.  NoodvJ  ”It  laakes  no  difference 
how  you  get  a man  to  God,  provided  you  get  him  there. A minister's 
wisdom  came  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  converts  he  made;  the  Bible 
said  in  Proverbs  XI,  30,  that  '^He  that  i^rLnneth  souls  is  wise.” 

Because  of  inadequate  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  many 
!9ew  Englanders  moved  over  to  the  new  style  of  religion.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Southerners  and  Westerners,  people  who  had  never  cared  about 
religion,  were  suddenly  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  damnation  and 
were  taken  by  the  promise  of  salvation. 

Education  and  Demo cracy 

Incompatible?  The  Great  Awakening  did  not  kill  the  impulse  to  develop 
colleges  and  universities.  In  fact,  Brown,  Rutgers,  and  Dartmouth  were 
founded  by  men  dominated  by  that  movement.  But  these  colleges  were  estab- 
lished for  different  reasons  from  their  predecessors.  What  their  ardent, 
religious,  factionalist  founders  wanted  was  not  so  much  centers  of  learning, 
but  instruments  for  inculcating  approved  ideas.  Thus,  an  enormous  gap  de- 
veloped among  people  who  were  concerned  about  the  purpose  of  higher  educa- 
tion  and  it  is  with  us  today. 

On  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Great  Awakener  conviction 
seemed  to  signify  democracy.  Great  Awakeners  believed  man  instinctively 
chose  right  and  education  confused  him  and  rendered  his  natural  good 
instincts  inoperative;  education  destroyed  the  basic  godliness  of  the 
individual;  for  it  taught  him  to  choose  what  he  desired  and  to  develop 
all  sorts  of  rational  excuses  as  to  why  it  was  good.  The  Awakeners'  was 
a leveling  philosophy,  it  made  the  uneducated  man  equal,  and  even  better 
than  the  man  with  education.  Moreover,  because  it  was  mainly  only  the 
wealthy  who  could  let  their  sons  take  time  away  from  work  and  attend 
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the  university,  Awakener  ideas  appealed  to  those  who  believed  education 
perpetuated  the  class  system.  It  was  commonly  held  that  education  fostered 
the  antithesis  of  democracy.  William  Manning,  a plain  New  England  farmer 
of  that  time,  pointed  up  a basic  issue  that  still  persists  when  he  wrote. 
Learning  and  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Libberty  & 
unless  we  have  more  of  it  amongue  us  we  Cannot  Seporte  our  Libertyes  Long."^^ 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  a profound  suspicion  of  the  learned  and  property- 
holding classes.  He  believed  they  could  and  would  manipulate  social 
institutions  for  their  own  benefit;  he  believed  all  men  must  partake  of 
education  in  order  to, protect  themselves  from  the  educated  and  wealthy.  We 
hear  the  same  argument  today  from  minority  groups  who  demand  admission  to 
higher  education  so  they  can  learn  how  the  rules  of  the  social  and  economic 
games  really  operate. 

The  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  period  and  throughout  most 
of  the  19th  century  was  constantly  on  the  move — a country  with  land  that 
needed  settlement,  where  a man  with  physical  fortitude  and  stamina  could 
"make  it"  without  education,  where,  in  contrast  to  today,  most  felt  edu- 
cation was,  in  reality,  a detriment  to  success.  - - 

• After  the  American  Revolutionary  victory,  there  were  those  (mostly 
those  with  money)  who  wanted  their  sons  to  be  educated  and  who  knew  that 
the  success  of  the  new  nation  depended  on  a good  college  system.  They  also 
believed  that  to  send  American  youth  abroad  for  education  would  be  a 
humiliating  acknowledgement"  of  "ignorance  or  inferiority"  of  their  new 
country.  Thus,  in  the  South,  the  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered 
in  1785,  soon  followed  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  South  Carolina  College  (later  the  University  of 
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South  Carolina).  The  state  university  idea  spread  westward.  In  Michigan 
the  legal  foundations  of  a university  were  laid  under  the  Northwest 
Ordinance,  in  1817,  twenty  years  before  Michigan  became  a state. 

The  Old  Question:  What  Should  Be  Taught? 

From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  through  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
19th  century,  there  was  much  searching  for  educational  theory.  Liberals 
such  as  Benjamin  Rush  hoped  to  make  American  education  more  secular  and 
scientific,  more  general  and  practical,  and  cut  through  the  bounds  of  the 
traditional  classical  college  with  its  sectarian  scholarship.  As  enunciated 

in  his  call  for  a Federal  University  in  1788,  Rush  wanted  the  university  to 
teach 


...the  principles  and  forms  of  government,  applied  in  a particular 
manner  to  the  explanation  of  every  part  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations 
which  last  should  include  every  thing  that  relates  to  peade,  war, 
treaties,  ambassadors  and  the  like, 

...The  principles  and  practice  of  manufactures.  The  history,  princi- 
ples, objects  and  channels  of  commerce. 

Those  parts  of  mathematics  which  are  necessary  to  the  division 
of  property,  to  finance,  and  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  war, 
for  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  war  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  be  the  unchristian  mode  of  deciding  disputes  be- 
tween Christian  nations. 


Those  parts  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  which  admit 
of  an  application  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  war. 

...it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a museum,  as  also  a garden 
in  which  not  only  all  the  shrubs,  &c.  but  all  the  forest  trees  of  the 
United  States  should  be  cultivated. 


The  German  and  French  languages  should  be  taught  in  this  Univer 
sity.  The  many  excellent  books  which  are  written  in  both  these  lan- 
guages upon  all  subjects,  more  specially  upon  those  which  relate  to 
the  advancement  of  national  improvements  of  all  kinds,  will  render  a 
knowledge  of  them  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a legislator 
of  the  United  States. 
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...All  those  athletic  and  manly  exercises  should  likewise  be  taught 
in  the  University,  which  are  calculated  to  impart  health,  strength, 
and  elegance  to  the  human  body.13 

Rush  also  advocated  sending  four  young  men  of  good  education  to  travel, 
at  public  expense,  to  collect  information  and  knowledge  about  advancements 
in  Europe  so  that  our  educational  system  could  be  meaningful. 

George  Washington,  more  than  once,  had  proposed  a national  university 
to  Congress  as  an  aid  to  national  unity,  on  the  ground  that  "the  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  (principles,  opinions,  and  manners), 
the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union. 

But  the  national  university  never  came  to  be.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
representing  those  who  favored  decentralized  federal  government,  put  his 
hopes  on  the  states  as  the  sponsors  of  higher  education.  In  short,  even 
those  Americans  who  believed  fervently  in  the  need  for  higher  education  were 
divided  over  the  issue  of  centralization. 

Who  Should  Control  the  University?  - Dartmouth  College  Case 

Dartmouth  became  involved  in  state  politics  in  1816  when  the  Jeffersonian 
Kepublicans  reorganized  the  college,  under  a revised  charter,  as  Dartmouth 
University.  The  college  trustees  refused  to  abide  by  the  law  and  kept  a 
college  operating  in  Hanover  side  by  side  with  the  newly  created  institution. 
The  Jeffersonian  Republican  court  of  New  Hampshire  decided  that  the  newly 
created  Dartmouth  was  the  valid  one,  but  the  college  trustees  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Before  the  Court,  Federalist  Daniel  Webster  eloquently  argued 
that  the  Dartmouth  charter  was  a contract  and  that  the  attempt  to  change  it 
violated  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  further  argued  that  the  college  would 
be  in  constant  danger  if  it  were  to  be  subject  to  change  by  public  opinion  or 
party  politics.  In  a momentous  decision.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  agreed 
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with  Webster.  This  decision  had  profound  consequences  for  all  corporations, 
including  business  enterprises.  For  education  it  meant  private  colleges, 
once  chartered,  would  be  secure  from  state  interference.  Small  colleges 
soon  began  to  mushroom  throughout  the  nation. 

Probably  the  majority  of  Americans  who  were  living  in  the  West  w^re 
unaware  of  the  Dartmouth  case.  It  is  likely  that  the  "new  American"-- the 
"man  of  the  West"--would  have  been  opposed  to  Marshall's  decision,  for  he 
would  have  viewed  it  as  simply  one  more  example  of  wealth  controlling  the 
nation. 

Like  the  Southerner  of  the  1600*  s,  the  Westerner  was  escaping---he  was 

i 

fleeing  Eastern  and  Southern  society  where  he  had  been  unable  to  "make  it," 
and  the  new  land  of  rugged  terrain  and  Indian  raids  left  him  with  few  inter- 
ests outside  mere  survival.  Further,  the  Westerner  had  become  tuned  to  the 
religions  of  the  Great  Awakening.  He  believed  that  it  was  sinful  to  question; 
he  believed  in  his  instinctive  ability  to  make  correct  choices.  Sheer  physical 
endurance  was  what  counted.  These  were  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  could 
not  read  even  the  Bible  and  felt  it  a waste  of  time  to  learn  how.  Even  the 
missionaries,  at  times,  were  overwhelmed,  as  was  Colin  B.  Goodykootz  who 
wrote  of  his  difficulties  in  the  toTO  of  China,  Indiana: 

Ignorance  & her  squalid  brood.  A universal  dearth  of  intellect.... 

There  is  not  a scholar  in  grammar  or  geography,  or  a teacher  capable 

of  instructing  in  them Parents  and  children  are  one  dead  level  of 

ignorance Master  Ignoramus  is  a striking  fascimile  of  them.... Of 

course  there  is  no  kind  of  ambition  for  improvement;  & it  is  no  more 
disgrace  for  man,  woman  or  child  to  be  unable  to  read,  than  to  have 
a long  nose. , . . 

But  men  and  women  living  under  conditions  of  poverty  and  brawling  could  not 
afford  education  and  culture  and  they  found  it  easy  to  reject  what  they 
could  not  have. 
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Jacksonian  Democracy;  Support  for  the  "School  of  Hard  Knocks" 


o 

ERIC 


As  a result  of  the  rise  of  the  West  and  its  control  over  the  political 
balance  of  power  throughout  the  19th  century,  education  on  all  levels  re- 
ceived little  support.  The  classic  illustration  was  the  election  of  1824 
between  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the^  last 
President  to  stand  in  the  old  line  of  government  by  gentlemen.  In  the  elec- 
tion, he  became  the  symbol  of  the  pld  order  and  the  victim  of  the  reaction 
against  the  learned  man. 

Adams  had  studied  in  Europe  as  well  as  at  Harvard,  He  had  held  Harvard’s 
chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory;  he  had  aspired  to  write  epic  poetry;  and  he 
had  headed  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  many  years.  He 
believed  that  if  the  new  republic  failed  to  use  its  powers  to  develop  the 
arts  and  sciences,  it  *’would  be  treachery  to  the  most  sacred  of  trusts. 

It  was  his  hope — as  it  had  been  Washington’s,  Jefferson’s,  and  Madison’s-- 
that  the  federal  government  would  act  as  the  guide  and  center  of  a national 
program  of  educational  and  scientific  advancement.  In  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress,  Adams  proposed  a system  of  internal  improvements  advan- 
tageous to  business  interests,  he  also  asked  for  several  things  desired 
chiefly  by  men  of  learned  classes:  a national  university  at  Washington,  a 

professional  naval  academy,  a national  observatory,  a voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  Northwest  to  follow  upon  the*  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  an  efficient 
patent  office,  federal  aid  to  the  sciences  through  a new  executive  department. 
In  this,  Adams  offended  the  people  to  whom  Jackson  appealed- -and  they 
were  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  was  the  last  19th  century  occupant  of 
the  l>)hite  House  to  believe  that  fostering  the  aspirations  of  science  and 
higher  education  should  be  a function  of  the  federal  government. 
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Against  such  a priiuitivis  t hero  who  brought  wisdon.  straigh.t  out  of 
the  forest,  Adams,  with  elaborate  education  and  experience  at  foreign 
courts,  seemed  artificial.  Even  when  Adams  won  the  freakish  1824  four- 
way election,  Jackson  was,  by  far,  the  most  popular  candidate;  and,  in 
1828  when  Jackson  returned  to  challenge  Adams,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
outcome.  Adams  was  outdone  in  every  section  of  the  country  but  New 
England.  It  was  a contest  between 

John  Quincy  Adams  who  can  write 
And  Andrew  Jackson  who  can  fight. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  "Jacksonian  Democracy"  in  which 
any  man  was  suitable  to  any  calling,  for  he  had  natural  instincts  that 
would  guide  him  properly.  So-called  aristocracy  was  paired  with  sterile 
intellect,  and  democracy  with  native  intuition  and  the  power  to  act.  A 
premium  was  placed  on  the  man  who  could  communicate  with  the  "common 
people"--an  age  in  which  folk  heroes  like  Daniel  Boone  and  Davy  Crockett 
became  kings.  It  was  an  age  in  which  lack  of  education  was  something  to 
boast  about.  And  the  nation  left  higher  education  to  fend  for  itself. 

What  is  Higher  Education  For? 

While  Jacksonianism  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  majority,  American  edu- 
cators were  grumbling  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  college  system.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  communication  between  the  men  who  believed  in  education  and 
the  masses  who  opposed  it. 

In  the  early  19th  century  there  were  some  Americans  studying  at 
German  universities,  the  most  rapidly  developing  universities  in  the 
world.  Their  experiences  brought  into  focus  v/hat  higher  education  . 
could  be,  how  lacking  American  colleges  were.  George  Ticknor,  a 
scholar  returned  from  Germany,  received  a post  at  Harvard  from  which  he 
tried  to  reform  Harvard's  curriculum.  He  proposed  the  college  be  divided 
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into  .specialized  departments.  His  colleagues  rejected  his  proposals, 
and,  after  fifteen  years  of  agitation  for  change,  Ticknor  resigned. 

At  Yale  the  attitude  toward  reform  was  the  same.  Julian  M. 
Sturtevant,  later  to  become  an  outstanding  educator,  noted  that  Yale’s 
power  o develop  the  mind  lay  in  "tough  drill"  but  did  nothing  more 
advanced  or  imaginative.  The  two  great  things  to  be  accomplished  by 
education,  the  Yale  faculty  believed,  were  "the  discipline  and  the 

furniture  of  the  mind" developing  the  mind's  powers  and  filling  it 

with  knowledge.  The  more' important  was  presumably  the  mental  discipline. 
For  this,  they  argued,  nothing  was  superior  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  "especially  adapted  to  form  the  t^ste,  and  to  discipline 

the  mind,  both  in  thought  and  diction,  to  the  relish  of  what  is  elevated, 
chaste,  and  simple." 

In  spite  of  such  stands,  proposals  for  innovation  were  constantly 
being  brought  forward  to  change  the  backwardness  of  the  typical  American 
college.  Many  promoters  of  education  felt  that  New  York  City  was  a natural 
site  for  a distinguished  university-a  role  that  Columbia  failed  to  fulfill 
A number  of  teachers  were  brought  together  at  a convention  in  New  York  in 
1830  to  synthesize  the  leading  criticisms  of  the  college  and  to  formulate 
proposals  that  would  help  in  the  foundation.of a serious  center  of  higher 
studies.  They  .?ighed  the  limits  of  the  existing  curriculum,  the 
possibilities  of  graduate  study,  the  status  of  the  professor,  the  problem 
of  academic  government,  and  the  advantages  of  an  urban  university. 
Unfortunately,  New  York  University,  chartered  in  1831,  like  so  many  other 
educational  experiments  of  the  period,  disappointed  its  founders.  It 
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became  a hotbed  of  controversy,  and  soon  lost  a number  of  its  best 


professors . 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  colleges  led  some  critics  to  question 

the  way  in  which  they  were  controlled.  One  of  the  most  formidable 

critics,  Jasper  Adams,  the  president  of  Charleston  College,  felt  the 

blame  should  rest  upon  the  boards  of  lay  trustees  who  had  "almost  no 

qualifications  which  peculiarly  fit  them  for  the  practical  administration 

19 

of  these  institutions."  He  pointed  out  that  colleges  tended  to  improve 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  they  were  allowed  by  their  trustees  to  be  run 
by  presidents  and  faculties  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  discipline  and 
ins  t ruction . 

"Promise  Not  Performance" 

Educational  criticism  quickened  in  the  years  1850  and  1865,  the 

year  Cornell  University  was  chartered.  Most  educators  came  to  agree  with 

Francis  Wayland*s  arguments  that  the  collegiate  system  did  not  serve  the 

community  * s needs  for  scientific,  practical,  or  advanced  study.  Henry  P. 

Tappan  wrote,  "Education  has  become  superficial  by  attempting  too  much 

in  the  short  period  allotted.  We  inspire  no  general  desire  for  higher 

education,"  he  bemoaned,  "and  fail  to  attract  college  students,  because 

20 

we  promise  and  do  not  perform."  Other  critics,  like  F.A.P.  Barnard, 

criticized  the  cramped  parochialism  of  the  small  custodial  college.  He 

said  the  whole  country  must  "abandon  the  cloister  system  entirely,  and  with 

it  the  attempt  to  do  what  is  now  done  only  in  pretense;  that  is,  the  attempt 

21 

to  watch  over  the  conduct  and  protect  the  morals  of  the  student."  In 
short,  he  wanted  an  end  of  college  as  merely  an  extension  of  the  secondary 
school. 
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Attacks  were  made  by  sectarian  colleges  against  Cornell  for  its 


experimentation,  but  it  was  supported  out  of  the  technological  needs  of 
agriculture  and  business.  The  Morrill  Act  in  1862  gave  federal  aid  to 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  when  education  in  new  techniques  was 
seen  as  a partial  answer  to  the  farmer* s problem.  This  was  a case  where 
government  was  a leader  rather  than  follower  in  education.  But,  the  farmers 
were  the  last  to  believe  education  was  an  answer  to  their  problems,  and 
they  laughed  at  book  learning.  The  only  way  to  learn  about  the  land  was 
to  work  it  I 

Excluded  from  the  regular  colleges,  science  had  been  entering  educa- 
tion by  the  back  door  in  the  form  of  separate  technical  schools,  beginning 
with  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1824,  Harvard's  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Yale's  Sheffield  in  1847,  and  Dartmouth's  Chandler  School  of  Science 

and  Arts  in  1851.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  chartered 
in  1861.  These  scientific  schools  were  entering  into  competition  for  stu- 
dents with  regular  colleges  and  challenged  the  older  educational  philosophy. 
All  of  these  scientific  schools  benefitted  from  the  Morrill  Act. 

W omen ' s Colleges 

Higher  education  was  provided  for  women  in  parts  of  the  country  before 
the  Civil  War,  on  a private,  denominational  basis,  where  academic  standards 
were  high  and  instruction  v;as  similar  to  the  Eastern  men's  colleges  of  the 
time.  Elmira  Remal  College  was  founded  in  1855,  Vassar  Female  College  ten 
years  later,  both  in  New  York  State.  Co-education  had  started  at  Oberlin 
Collegate  Institute  (1833)  and  Antioch  College  (1853)  in  Ohio,  and  at  the 
State  Universities  of  Utah  (1850),  Iowa  (1856),  and  Washington  (1862).  But 
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it  was  not  until  the  first  Morrill  Act,  which  came  at  a time  when  women *s 
rights  were  being  demanded  (at  the  time  of  the  Greenback  and  Granger  reform 
movements),  that  women  were  included  as  students  at  state  universities  on 
a broad  scale. 

Civil  Service:  A Barometer  of  Education  Attitudes 

While  educators  continued  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  and  setting  up 

new  colleges,  the  bulk  of  American  society  was  still  opposed  to  higher  ecuca- 

tion.  During  the  Gilded  Age,  about  1875-1900,  corruption  of  business  and 

government  led  reformers  to  call  for  governmental  regulation  to  protect  the 

general  welfare.  They  demanded  that  civil  service  examinations  be  given  to 

candidates  for  jobs  so  the  Spoils  System  could  end.  These  reformers  were 

basically  from  old  New  England  families;  they  were  wealthy  ,and  well-educated. 

They  were  generally  regarded  as  men  who  were  trying  to  regain  their  old 

influence  in  American  society  and  were  barred  from  strong  political  alliances, 

condemned  to  ineffectuality.  "We  want  a government,"  said  Carl  Schurz  in 

1874  speaking  for  the  group,  "which  the  best  people  of  this  country  will  be 
22 

proud  of."  They  were  asking  for  leadership  by  an  educated  and  civic 
minded  elite — in  a country  which  had  no  use  for  elites  of  any  kind,  much 
less  for  an  educated  one.  And,  there  was  no  doubt  that  their  political 
ideas  were  not  in  tune  with  the  general  sentiment.  They  wanted  government 
to  protect  men  at  a time  when  "survival  of  the  fittest"  was  the  social  gospel. 

In  calling  for  civil  service  reform  and  open  competition  on  the  basis 
of  merit  with  what  the  politicians  and  people  called  a "schoolmaster's  test," 
the  reformers  touched  off  a violent  reaction  which  brought  forth  a flood  of 
anti- intellectual  and  anti-education  demagogy.  The  professionals  denounced 
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the  idea  as  aristocratic  and  imitative  of  British,  Prussian,  and  Chinese 
bureaucracies;  as  a threat  to  republicanism;  and  as  militaristic  because 
the  proposal  took  as  one  of  its  models  the  examination  requirements  from 
the  armed  services. 

Professional  politicians  feared  that  the  demand  for  competence, 
literacy,  and  intelligence  would  threaten  the  spoils  system.  A Congressman 
from  Indiana  held  up  this  frightening  prospect:  A graduate  of  Washington 

College  in  Virginia  would  do  better  on  a competi.tive  examination  than  a 
disabled  soldier  of  some  “common  school  or  workshop  of  the  West,  who  lost  a 
limb  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. “ "The  people,"  he  said,  "are  not  quite 
ready  to  permit  the-  student  of  rebel  colleges ,,, to  supersede  the  dis— 
abled  and  patriotic  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  who  with  fewer  educational 
advantages  but  larger  practical  experience  are  much  better  fitted  for 
the  position. 

In  similar  terms,  Senator  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin 
declaimed  that  during  the  Civil  War 

when  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  trembling  in  the 
balance  and  our  gallant  youths  were  breathing  the 
storm  of  war,  the  sons  of  less  patriotic  citizens 
were  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a college  course. 

And  now , when  our  maimed  soldiers  have  returned , and 
apply  for  a Federal  office,  the  duties  of  which 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  discharge, they  are 
to  be  rejected  to  give  place  to  those  who  were  cramming 
themselves  with  facts  and  principles  from  the  books, 
while  they  were  bleeding  for  the  country ,.. .24 


Another  opponent  to  Civil  Service  exams  put  it  as  creating 

...a  class  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
bound  together  by  a common  interest  and  a common  subordina- 
tion to  one  man,  he  also  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army— the  President  of  the  United  States , 25 

The  reformers  protested  that  there  was  nothing  undemocratic 

about  tests  open  to  all  applicants,  but  in  vain.  Had  it  not  been 
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for  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  which  dramatized  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  country,  it  is  likely  that  the  reforms  of  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  would  have  been  delayed  for  at  least  another  generation. 

Educated  but  a "Man^s  Man^' 

Politicians,  invoking  the  well  established  image  of  the  American  male, 

argued  that  culture  was  impractical  and  feminine,  and  men  of  culture  were 

"namby-pamby,  goody-goody  gentlemen"  who  "sip  cold  tea"  and  were  ineffec-  • 

26 

tual.  Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas  denounced  the  reformers  as 

...the  third  sex. .. effeminate  without  being  either 
masculine  or  feminine;  unable  either  to  beget  or 
bear;  possessing  neither  fecundity  nor  virility; 
endowed  with  the  contempt  of  men  and  the  derision  of 
women,  and  doomed  to  sterility,  isolation,  and 
extinction. ^7 

It  took  the  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  prove  that  a man  could 
be  a "man’s  man"  and  still  be  well-educated. 

Roosevelt  came  from  the  same  social  and  educational  strata 
as  the  reform  leaders,  but  he  had  decided  at  an  early  age  that  if 
reformers  were  to  get  anywhere,  their  image  would  have  to  be  replaced 
by  a new,  more  vigorous  kind  of  leader  from  the  same  class.  \^en  he 
first  entered  the  New  York  Assembly,  he  suffered  from  the  stigma  of  his 
fashionable  background:  he  came  from  wealth;  he  was  a Harvard  man;  he 

wore  eyeglasses;  he  spoke  in  the  style  of  first  families  of  New  York; 

his  voice  was  high-pitched.  But  his  vigor  and  sincerity  began  to  win  favor- 
able notice.  His ‘ familiarity  with  the  West  and  his  ranching  experience  helped 
to  establish  his  virility.  He  was  described  as  a "manly,  athletic,  vigorous 
person. .. fond  of  hunting  big  game  in  the  Far  West*.."  and  "schooled  in  the  art 
of  self-protection  during  his  early  days  of  roughing  it  in  the  West."  Heroic 
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tales  were  even  told  of  his  experiences  with  the  Indians.  Against  the  urban, 
commercial,  cynical  world,  Roosevelt  represented  the  West  and  the  outdoors  and 
a sincere  and  idealisric  outlook.  He  had  begun  to  show  that  the  educated  man 
had  a useful  part  to  play. 

Shift  Toward  Academic  Freedom 

While  the  reformers  were  seeking  to  improve  politics  and  society, 
universities  were  changing.  They  found  themselves  with  financial  support 
from  private  donors  that  gave  them  financial  stability;  they  added  scientific 
studies  to  their  curricula;  they  established  the  departmental  system;  and, 
by  1900,  they  had  abandoned  the  traditionally  required  classical  curriculum 
and  left  the  undergraduate  comparatively  free  to  determine  his  own  course  of 
study  by  creating* the  elective  system.  This  new  freedom  of  spirit  encouraged 
the  student  to  single  out  areas  of  special  interest  in  which  he  would  go  on 
to  do  work  of  distinction.  Because  the  choices  were  his  own,  he  would  form 
his  own  habits  of  work  and  guide  his  own  conduct. 

Needless  to  say,  the  elective  system  came  in  for  a great 
deal  of  debate  and  met  opposition  from  many  traditionalists,  including 
James  McCosh  of  Princeton  and  President  Noah  Porter  of  Yale.  Tlie  elective 
system  also  posed  tangible  problems:  students’  choices  of  study  were  often 
unbalanced,  and  the  lecture  course  which  replaced  previous  rote 
learning  raised  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  and  other  issues. 

But  in  spite  of  the  problems  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century, 
college  presidents  were  given  a free  hand  by  trustees  in  recruiting 
faculties  and  certain  other  matters.  Trustees  soon  found  that  the  more 
eminent  the  faculty,  the  more  it  was  likely  to  claim  an  active  role  in 
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managing  academic  affairs.  The  trustees  found  their  new  role  to  be  finan- 
cial management  , while  college  presidents. and  their  faculties  came  to 
deal  with  everything  from  curriculum  to  student  discipline.  The 
professor  rising  in  status  began  tc)  ask  if  trustees’  powers  should  not 
be  even  further  curtailed,  but  he  soon  learned  that  trustees  had  law 
and  tradition  on  their  Side,  along  with  powerful  elements  in  the  community. 

Professors,  however,  did  not  give  up  to  the  trustees  on  the 
question  of  academic  freedom.  A classic  case  was  that  of  William  Graham 
Sumner,  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular  teachers  in  the  history  of 
Yale.  In  the  early  1870’ s,  Sumner  was  using  Herbert  Spencer’s  book, 

The  Study  of  Sociology , as  a textbook  for  undergraduates . President 
Porter,  though  not  an  opponent  of  evolution,  felt  Spencer’s  book, 
with  its  militant  secularism,  was  unsuitable.  Sumner  stood  his  ground, 
circulating  a vigorous  letter  of  appeal  to  the  trustees,  and  won.  He • 
had  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  professor  to  appeal  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  value  to  justify  classroom  procedure. 

Rights  of  property,  socialism,  labor,  currency,  and  other  economic 
questions  were  also  sources  of  intense  academic  controversy,  particularly 
with  the  Panic  of  1893.  Despite  the  hysteria  over  questions  about  the 
validity  of  the.  American  economic  system,  academic  freedom  was  preserved, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Industrialization:  The  Rise  of  the  Expert 

By  1900  the  needs  produced  by  the  new  technology,  industry,  and 
commerce  undermined  the  traditional  liberal  arts  curriculum.  The  focus 
was  on  specialized  scholarship,  advanced  degrees,  and  professional  training'. 
The  pressure  threatened  to  make  the  traditional  liberal  education  extinct. 
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Educators  faced  formidable  questions:  How  to  adjust  the  competing  claims 

of  quantity  and  quality,  of  democracy  and  excellence,  of  the  professional, 
vocational  and  liberal  education?  How  many  subjects  should  be  taught  in 
an  age  of  specialized  knowledge?  Is  there  any  longer  a common  body  of 
knowledge  to  which  all  college  men  and  women  should  be  exposed?  What 
kind  of  liberal  arts  curriculum  is  meaningful  in  an  age  of  specialization? 
How  much  common  organization  and  how  much  individual  choice  should  such 
a curriculum  provide? 


so  sharply  in  America  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  would  continue  to  rise, 
submerge,  and  rise  again  as  the  country  passed  through  storms  of  war, 
depression,  more  war,  new  technology,  new  waves  of  fear  and  intolerance, 
rising  expectations  and  civil  crisis.  Meanwhile,  helped  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  a good  press,  the  educated  expert  was  becoming  widely 
accepted  by  the  public.  Brander  Matthews  in  1909  noted  it  was 


...an  evidence  of  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  that  the  prejudice  against  the  College  Professors, 
like  that  against  the  men  of  letters,  is  rapidly  dying 
down,  and  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  public  recognition 
and  public  appreciation  of  the  services  they  are  rendering 
to  the  Commonwealth. . .It  is  partly  due  to  a growing, 
understanding  of  the  real  value  of  the  expert  and  the 
theorist . 29 

With  World  War  I,  the  need  for  educated  experts  of  all  kinds  could 


not  be  denied  by  even  the  most  conservative.  Production  had  to  be  speeded 
up.  consumption  had  to  be  cut  down,  new  weapons  had  to  be  devised,  govern- 
ment propaganda  had  to  be  issued,  wage  and  price  controls  had  to  be  developed, 
parts  of  industry  had  to  be  nationalized.  All  this  required  educated  men. 
Questions  and  debates  among  educators  about  the  fundamental  questions  of 


These  questions,  implicit  in  any  system  of  education,  and  posed 
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higher  education  took  second  place.  Those  who  advocated  professional 
education  and  the  elimination  of  liberal  arts  programs  won  out,  as  it 
was  the  trained  expert  the  war  required. 

"Normalcy:**  Return  to  Anti-Intellectualism 

The  post-war  1920* s did  not  encourage  debate  either.  In  their 
desire  to  return  to  *'normalcy , **  not  only  did  Americans  want  to  avoid 
**entangling  alliances,’*  but  they  wanted  to  avoid  thej.r  own  nation’s 
problems  of  readjustment.  They  were  deeply  disillusioned  by  the  War. 

They  wanted  little  to  do  with  higher  education;  they  wanted  to  return  to 
their  **natural**  selves. 

The  Roaring  Twenties  also  saw  a nev;  wave  of  intolerance,  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  Middlewest  and  the  West.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  lynchings 
of  Negroes,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  even  some  aliens;  Red  scares;  Attorney 
General  Palmer's  order  to  the  FBI  to  go  after  *'radical  aliens;'*  a new 
restrictive  immigration  law;  the  questionable  trial  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
the  Tennessee  Scopes  Trial  based  on  notions  which  rejected  science;  and 
hostility  to  foreigners,  intellectuals,  and  urban  society-- these  were  the 
general  sign^s  of  the  times. 

Yet,  while  the  Roaring  Twenties’  people  sought  a way  back  to  the 
"good  old  days,"  society  was  becoming  dependent  on  the  gadgetry  of  the 
new,  and  reflected  deep  social  change. 

Depression:  A New  Limited  Partnership  of  Government ‘ and  the  Educated 

Then  came  the  1929  Crash,  the  Great  Depression.  Businessmen 
pushed  for  laissez-faire  as  the  way  to  let  the  economy  **work  itself  out;** 
labor  wanted  higher  wages  and  regulation  of  business  without  concern  for 
the  effects  on  business.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  believed  that  men 
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of  higher  education  were  the  nation only  hope,  for  they  could  offer 
solutions  without  an  axe  to  grind.  Thus,  he  gathered  together  his  "Brain 
Trust."  The  public  was  generally  suspicious  of  the  intellectual  and 
charges  were  made  that  it  was  not  the  President  or  his  Cabinet  who  were 
running  the  country  but  the  so-called  intellectuals. 

An  Unsettled  Partnership 

World  War  II  began  a dramatic  new  chapter  in  higher  education,  the 
climax  of  which  we  may  well  be  living  through  today. 

What  started  on  a tiny  scale  in  World  War  I — the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  university  and  government  in  wartime  activities — rapidly 
bloomed  on  a grand  scale.  Major  universities — facilities,  faculty,  and 
advanced  students — became  the  development  grounds  for  the  spectacular 
art  of  modern  war:  the  atom  bomb  (University  of  Chicago,  University  of 

California,  Jr-hns  Hopkins),  radar  (The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), the  electronic  computer  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Economic 
planning,  propaganda,  intelligence,  even  tactical  military  planning  came 
under  the  minds  and  hands  of  university  scholars.  Scholars  and  government 
became  full  partners  and  the  results  were  impressive. 

Even  before  the  war  came  to  a close,  plans  were  laid  to  protect 
this  partnership,  particularly  when  it  became  clear  that  victory  would  not 
be  the  end  to  the  country’s  military  and  economic  problems.  The  war 
brought  the  United  States  to  a new  position  of  world  leadership,  for 
suddenly  she  had  awsome  responsibilities  for  rebuilding  large  areas  of 
the  world.  It  also  brought  to  the  fore  the  spectre  of  an  aggressive 
competitor,  the  Communist  Bloc.  As  the  war  approached  its  end,  most 
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academics  were  anxious  to  leave  their  wartime  adventure  for  the  campus. 

But  5 there  were  a few  in  the  military  and  other  offices  of  government 
who  felt  It  would  be  almost  criminal  negligence  to  dissolve  the  partner- 
ship that  had  been  so  successful.  It  was  out  of  such  concern  that  the 
first  "Think  Tank,"  a small  group  of  academicians,  including  mathemati- 
cians, economists,  engineers,  and  political  scientists,  was  organized;  it 
was  supported  for  long-term  research  by  the  Air  Force,  This  would  soon 
become  the  non-profit  RAND  Corporation,  and  grow  to  a professional  staff 
of  almost  a thousand. 

The  most  important  feature  of  RAND  was  its  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  problems;  experts  in  diverse  fields,  from  anthropology  to  physics, 
worked  together  on  urgent  problems  that  were  clearly  too  complex  to  be  hand- 
led within  any  one  area  of  expertise.  Universities  seem  unable  to  perform 
interdisciplinary  research  of  any  consequence.  The  reason  is  probably 
that  the  traditional  authority-reward  structure  in  the  university  remained 
within  narrow  departments;  scholars  in  different  disciplines  seldom  talk 
to  each  other,  and  almost  never  work  together  for  an  extended  period. 

Though  universities  have  formed  their  own  research  centers,  this  crippling 
limitation  is  still  in  force.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  more  than 
any  other,  that  the  federal  government  has  created  a number  of  other  RAND- 
like  organizations. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  filagree  of  relationships  that  has 
developed  between  research  corporations,  government,  university  research 
centers,  government  grants  to  individual  faculty  members,  private  business, 
and  other  elements  has  become  so  intricate  that  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  its  full  implications  become  clear. 
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The  Call  for  Mass  Higher  Education 


The  end  of  World  War  II  brought  another  big  change  to  the  universities. 
Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  returning  veterans  were  offered  pay  to  educate 
themselves.  This  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  back  to  college. 
These  men  were  older,  came  from  virtually  all  levels  of  society,  and,  in 
many  other  ways,  differed  from  the  regular  students.  Professors  were  de- 
lighted with  the  maturity,  variety,  and  discipline  of  the  GI^s.  Most  seemed 
to  know  where  they  wanted  to  go  and  were  willing  to  study  hard  to  get 
there.  But  these  new  students,  combined  with  those  produced  by  the  heter- 
ogeneous-mass  high  school  and  the  elective  system,  undermined  the  old  ideal 
of  a liberal  education. 

Junior  colleges  boomed  as  a result  of  the  GI  bill.  The  nation* s 
first  junior  college  had  been  founded  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  1902;  their 
early  growth  occurred  particularly  in  Texas  and  California.  After  World 
War  II  the  junior  college  began  to  multiply  in  the  form  of  community  col- 
leges where  the  student  could  find  a school  close  to  where  he  lived,  with- 
out the  added  expense  and  inconvenience  of  living  away  from  home.  The 
two-year  school  was  free  to  any  state  resident,  so  a student  was  not  deter- 
red from  higher  education  for  financial  reasons.  Also,  the  junior  college 
was  open  to  anyone  and  everyone  over  18  years  old  and  a high  school 
diploma  was  not  required  for  entrance.  This  meant  that  a student  who  had 
failed  in  high  school  could  find  a **second  chance,**  and  eventually  enter 
a four -year  college.  For  many  the  junior  college  was  chosen  as  a way  to 
dampen  the  trauma  of  the  transition  from  high  school  to  university.  Fi- 
nally, the  junior  colleges,  because  of  their  range  of  curricular  offerings. 
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could  serve  almost  any  student  during  his  initial  college  years — the 
one  with  high  academic  aspirations  as  well  as  the  one  seeking  training. 

The  report  of  President  Truman's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
suggested  that  education  had  moved  into  a wholly  new  dimension;  it  assert- 
ed that  the  new  goal  of  higher  education  was  to  accumulate  large  numbers 
of  students.  The  report  aroused  great  controversy,  for  many  felt  the  new 
numbers  of  college  educated  people  set  forth  by  the  Commission  were  not 
needed  by  the  American  economy.  Others  objected  that  the  Commission 
proposed  to  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity. 

Also  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  "managerial  revolution," 
fostered  by  the  growth  of  large  corporations,  was  firmly  entrenched. 

College  popularly  became  a good  place  to  "meet  the  right  people,"  "make 
contacts,"  and  "prepare  for  a good  job"  so  that  one  would  not  "have  to 
start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up."  Given  this  attitude  and  the  easy  access 
to  higher  education,  men  without  degrees  had  to  "start  at  the  bottom"  and 
the  historical  belief  that  anyone  without  an  education  could  "make  it  to 
the  top"  faded. 

Meanwhile,  controversy  about  the  Truman  Commission's  report 
abounded;  this,  combined  with  a reaction  against  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Second  World  War  "takeover"  by  experts,  threatened  the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  well  educated  and  popular  democracy.  Once  again,  as  in  the 
twenties,  America  in  the  fifties  depended  on  the  products  of  higher  educa- 
tion,  and  resented  it.  More  violently  than  the  twenties,  though,  colleges 
and  universities  and  their  faculties  were  dragged  into  the  mire  of  poli- 
tical  demagoguery.  When  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  charged  that  colleges 
and  universities  were  dangerous  hotbeds  of  Communism,  many  of  those 
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even  within  the  university  believed  him.  More  insidious  than  any 
of  the  anti-intellectualism  and  anti-educationism  of  the  past, 
the  McCarthy  Era  almost  indiscriminately  equated  educated  people  with 
treason.  The  colleges  and  universities  retreated;  though  they  craved 
academic  freedom,  they  were  afraid.  Thus,  instead  of  leading  the 
public  in  condemnation  of  McCarthy  and  his  followers,  they  meekly 
accepted  loyalty  oaths  for  their  personnel  and  waited  quietly— indeed, 
college  and  university  students  of  the  fifties  were  so  quiet,  they  have 
been  labeled  the  Silent  Generation. 

In  1952,  Adlai  Stevenson  illustrated  the  times,  for  he  became 
the  victim  of  the  accumulated  grievances  against  intellectuals  and 
experts  which  had  been  festering  since  1933.  Because  of  his  obvious 
intellectualism,  Stevenson  was  described  as  "soft  on  Communism."  He 

had  no  chance  against  the  charisma  of  a world  renowned  General,  Eisenhower. 
Americans  felt  threatened  by  another  world  power,  the  Soviet  Union.  Like 
the  Jacksonians  and  the  Gilded  Age  politicians,  they  were  convinced  that 
it  wasn't  education  they  needed,  but  physical  might  and  nerve,  a leader 
who  could  act,  not  merely  think.  General  Eisenhower  was  chosen  to  meet 
the  over-simplified  "needs"  of  the  country. 

As  the  1950 's  came  to  a close,  Americans  were  shocked  into  massive 
reassessment  of  th6ir  attitudes  toward  higher  education.  The  Russian 
launching  of  the  first  satellite  caught  them  short;  it  seemed  to  make  the 
Russian  threat  direct  and  immediate.  They  saw  the  threat  as  coming  from 
science,  and  science  meant  education.  The  anti-intellectual  and  anti- 
expert traditions  were  shaken  to  their  roots.  For  the  first  time  since 

colonial  New  England,  education  on  all  levels  was  recognized  as  essential 
to  Survival. 
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Problems  of  education  were  no  longer  restricted  to  debate  among 
educators;  they  became  subjects  of  popular  conversation,  from  government 
offices  to  barbershops.  Books  about  education  proliferated;  their 
authors  ran  the  gamut  from  educators  to  military  officers.  Everyone  had 
something  to  say  about  education.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  asking  how 
Americans  education  system  could  be  so  deficient  as  to  allow  a scientific 
threat  to  its  security.  Political  leaders  promised  immediate  action, 
and  committed  government  funds  on  a large  scale. 

The  university,  which  historically  had  held  a place  at  the  peri- 
meter of  society,  was  pushed  to  the  center.  Perhaps  even  the  people's 
choice  of  president  in  1960  illustrated  the  depth  of  the  change:  John  F. 

Kennedy  brought  back  to  presidential  politics  the  image  of  both  intellect 
and  physical  stamina  reminiscent  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Kennedy  brought 
into  government  intellectual  talent  at  all  levels;  furthermore,  he  paid 
them  the  honor  of  official  recognition  by  including  them  in  White  House 
functions.  With  Kennedy  as  its  tangible  incarnation,  the  man  of  higher 
education  suddenly  achieved  new  status.  It  appeared  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  American  opportunity  was  through  univer- 
sity education. 

One  of  the  most  influential  forces  for  educational  change  during 
recent  times  has  come  from  foundations.  Foundations  had  been  established 
long  before  the  20th  century  (e.g*  the  funds  established  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1791  to  assist  "young  married  artificers"  of  good  character, 
and  The  Magdelan  Society  of  Philadelphia  set  up  in  1800  "to  ameliorate  the 
distressed  condition  of  those  unhappy  females  who  have  been  seduced  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  and  are  desirous  of  returning  to  a life  of  rectitude"). 
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But  it  was  not  until  the  20th  century  that  the  foundation  idea  began  to 
take  deep  root  in  America.  In  1902,  Andrew  Carnegie  established  The 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  ”to  encourage,  in  the  broadest  sense 
and  most  liberal  manner,  investigation,  research,  and  discovery,  and  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  Improvement  of  mankind."  Within  a few 
years  were  established  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  followed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  The  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  others.  In  1936,  The  }'ord  Foundation  was 
incorporated,  destined  to  become  the  largest  of  all  foundations.  By  1960 
it  had  distributed  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  grants,  about  two  thirds 
of  which  had  gone  to  education. 

But  the  value  of  the  support  from  the  foundations  was  less  in  the 
size  of  its  funding  than  in  the  uses  to  which  funds  were  put;  for  example 
the  research  and  pilot  projects  and  fundamental  attempts  at  education 
and  change  could  not  have  surfaced  in  the  educational  establishment  with- 
out this  help  from  outside.  Moreover,  foundation  support  on  specific  re- 
search problems  and  broad  programs  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences 
(the  larger  share  of  which  was  carried  out  at  academic  institutions)  had 
a profound  effect  on  increasing  the  store  of  knowledge  and  quality  of 
faculty  available  to  students. 

Foundations  have  also  been  a substantial  factor  in  increasing  educa 
tional  opportunity  through  their  programs  for  assisting  minority  students 
and  students  from  poor  families  directly  and  through  their  support  of 
public  programs  to  achieve  the  same  purpose. 
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Between  1960  and  1967,  total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  more  than  doubled.  Regardless  of  family  background,  everyone 
was  beginning  to  want  better  education.  The  federal  government  created 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  for  students  who  could  not  afford  higher  educa- 
tion; all  sorts  of  federal  projects  emerged  in  an  effort  to  discover  aca- 
demic potential  that  might  otherwise  ge  untapped  because  of  minority  status. 

Federal  financial  and  moral  commitments  to  higher  education  did 
not  develop  umimpeded,  however.  There  were  too  many  traditions  and  too 
much  folklore  to  overcome.  First,  the  more  the  federal  government  con- 
tributed to  higher  education  and  the  more  college  and  university  doors 
were  opened  to  students  who  traditionally  would  have  been  excluded,  the 
more  prob,''ems  emerged.  Scouting  academic  potential  at  minority  schools 
and  enabling  disadvantaged  students  to  go  to  college,  created  new  hopes 
and  expectations,  within  minority  groups.  Minorities  began  to  realize 
that  their  lot  would  improve  only  through  higher  education.  They  demanded 
special  admissions  policies  and  special  programs  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  new  opportunity  given  to  some  began  to  be  demanded  for  all. 

Though  their  aemands  made  sense  to  them  and  their  supporters,  they  looked 
more  like  revolutionaries  to  a sizable  segment  of  white,  middle-class 
America.  Federal  programs  sponsoring  minority  admission  to  higher  educa- 
tion began  to  be  scathingly  criticized;  many  Americans  seriously  questioned 
the  use  of  their  taxes  in  this  matter. 

Second,  as  federal  participation  in  higher  education  accelerated, 
the  old  issue  of  states'  rights  vs.  strong  central  government  revived. 

Only  the  federal  government  had  adequate  financial  and  expert  resources  to 
support  necessary  large-scale  education  programs.  Again,  it  was  the  issue 
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of  reality  vs.  tradition.  At  a time  when  reality  dictated  federal  parti- 
cipation in  higher  education,  the  traditional  anathema  of  "strong  central 
government"  began  a renaissance;  calls  for  "local  home  rule"  made  some 
state  leaders  in  the  nineteen  sixties  sound  like  late  18th  and  19th 
century  Jeffersonians. 

Third,  student  unrest  developed  on  campuses,  the  reasons  for  which 
are  perhaps  still  unclear:  the  affluence  of  the  young;  the  federal 
support  which  allowed  so  many  to  be  educated;  the  Cold  War;  Vietnam; 
military  research  on  campuses;  the  resurgence  of  idealism?  Students 
were  calling  for  "relevance;"  students  and,  later,  faculty  were  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam;  students  and  faculty  were 
criticizing  American  traditions.  The  American  public's  hackless  were 
being  raised;  public  reactions  in  the  late  '60's  and  1970  seem  to 
be  coming  full-cycle:  the  very  existence  of  large-scale  higher  education 

is  being  challenged  once  again. 
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CHAPTlilR  16 


OPTIONS  AND  ISSUES  CONCERNING  GILDING  IN  (ilGHER  EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION 

To  ’’grade’*  is  to  position  along  a scale,  or  to  rank  in  order,  or  to 
sort  into  categories,  l^at  does  grading  have  to  do  with  educating? 

• Whether  or  not  grading  is  antagonistic  to  educating,  or  essential 
to  it,  or  simply  congenial  to  it,  is  a question  that  we  must  consider 
shortly.  But  there  is  a prior  question.  Which  do  we  really  want  from 
our  higher  education  efforts:  grading  or  educating? 

This  question,  or  rather  this  choice,  is  too  utterly  consequential 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  Too  often  we  simply  dismiss  this  question  by 
invoking  virtuous  and  fatuous  sentiments  in  favor  of  educating,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  resigned  acknowledgement  of  the  inevitability  of  grading, 
on  the  other.  Either  answer  is  an  evasion.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  our 
higher  education  system  will  continue  to  blend  both  objectives;  grading 
and  educating.  But  there  remains  the  all-important  question  about  the 
proportions  of  the  blend.  After  all,  the  difference  between  a reading 
lamp  and  a cook  stove  is  only  a matter  of  proportion--not  to  mention  the 
difference  between  a bright  scholar  and  a hot  chef. 

Of  course,  the  choice  of  emphasis  between  grading  and  educating  is 
not  a choice  that  any  one  decision-maker  will  make.  Students,  faculties, 
administrators,  employers,  government  officials,  the  general  public,  all 
will  have  their  measure  of  influence  on  the  choice.  The  issue  will  be 
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decided  by  the  balance  of  many,  many  pressures.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  for 
this  reason  that  the  choice  is  typically  ignored,  or  at  best  skirted, 
rather  than  faced  head-on.  The  choice  is  not  of  the  type  that  becomes 
the  central  issue  in  a national  political  campaign  or  in  a decision  to 
hire  or  fire  a college  president. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  choice  is  ignored.  The  choice 
exposes  embarrassing  conflicts  between  the  professed  purposes  of  the  higher 
education  system  and  the  real  motivations  of  the  varied  participants  in 
the  system.  As  with  so  many  vexing  social  choices,  the  older  generation 
is  not  so  uncomfortable  with  the  situation  that  it  feels  any  great  need 
to  explore  the  choice  directly  and  with  candor,  and  the  younger  generation 
lacks  the  commitment  to  discuss  the  choice  reflectively  and  with  honest 
sophistication.  The  choice  awaits  serious  attention.  To  what  extent  is 
educating  the  function  of  the  higher  education  system,  and  to  what  extent 
is  grading  the  function? 

TERMINAL  GRADES 

To  help  us  consider  this  question,  and  to  perceive  the  options 
available  to  us  for  promoting  efficiency  through  modifications  of  our 
grading  habits,  we  will  categorize  grades  into  three  types: 

1.  Terminal  grades-- grades  given  at  the  termination  of  any  formal 
educational  program. 

2.  Admission  and  continuation  grades--grades  used  to  determine 
eligibility  and  priority  for  admission  to  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  for  continuation  in  educational  programs, 

3.  Information  grades-- for  example,  grading  done  for  the  informa- 


tion and  guidance  of  the  graded,  or  for  the  analysis  of  educa- 


tional effectiveness,  or  for  the  determination  of  educational  needs 


Although  we  will  begin  dealing  with  these  three  categories  sequen- 
tially, it  must  be  emphasized  immediately  that  our  inexcusable  habit  of 
using  the  same  grades  for  several  different  purposes  is  the  root  of 
deep  trouble. 

Terminal  grades,  except  for  honorary  embellishments,  tend  to  be 
dichotomous.  A student  either  succeeds  or  fails.  A student  gets  a "pass” 
or  "not  pass”--i.e.,  he  gets  a degree  or  he  doesn*t.  There  is  an  irony 
in  this,  though  perhaps  only  a tr-*'.vial  one.  Only  at  the  moment  of  gradu- 
ation do  we  cease  to  graduate  people.  A man  is  either  educated  or  he 
isn't!  Our  colleges  simply  sort  the  sheep  from  the  goats--and  then  hand 
out  tlie  sheepskins. 

Now  it  can  be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  law  that  the  concept  of 
"efficiency  in  higher  education"  has  no  meaning  whatever  independent  of 
some  notion  about  the  objectives  of  higher  education.  What  is  it  we  v;ant 
to  do  more  efficiently,  educate  people,  or  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats?  The  ritual  of  handing  out  degrees  does  not  educate  people;  it 
sorts  them--with  a vengeance. 

Let  us  set  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  whether  the  function 
of  our  colleges  is  to  educate  or  to  sort.  Instead,  let  us  consider  this 
question:  If  the  function  of  our  colleges  is  to  sort  people,  do  they 

perform  this  function  efficiently? 

Inefficiency  in  sorting  can  mean  two  very  different  things.  We  can 
be  grossly  inefficient  by  sorting  people  in  the  wrong  categories.  We 
can  get  some  sheep  mixed  in  with  the  goats,  or  vice  versa.  But  we  could 
also  be  grossly  inefficient  even  if  the  sorting  process  eventually  put 
everyone  in  his  right  place.  For  example,  we  might  be  able  to  separate 
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shcop  trom  goats--real  sheep  from  real  goats--  by  roasting  them  all  on  a 
spit  ^md  seeing  which  ones  tasted  like  mutton.  We  might  be  able  to  . 
separate  them  this  way  with  hardly  ever  an  error--but  there  may  be  easier 
ways  to  do  the  sorting!  These  two  types  of  sorting  inefficiencies  can  be 
distinguished  as  inefficiencies  in  results  and  inefficiencies  in  process . 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  concentrate  on  inefficiencies  in 
process . To  talk  usefully  about  inefficiencies  in  results  would  require 
some  know,  ^dge  or  agreement  about:  (a)  what  results  are  really  desired, 

and  (b)  what  results  are  actually  achieved.  We  know  little  about  either. 
Even  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  purpose  of  de'grees  was  sorting  rather  than 
educating,  there  would  be  no  agreement  on  either  the  desired  or  the 
actual  sorting  results. 

The  pretense  that  college  degree.*^  divide  the  population  into  the 
’’educated"  and  the  ’’uneducated , " or  the  sophisticated  and  the  naive,  or 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  or  the  knowledgeable  and  the  uninformed,  seems 


too  frivolous  to  warrant  denial.  No  person  grows  up  in  our  civilization 
without  being  sophisticated  about  many  things,  and  no  one  graduates  from 
our  colleges  without  being  woefully  ignorant  about  many,  many,  many  things 
indeed.  Any  college  graduate  who  presumes  to  know  a lot  clearly  doesn’t. 
Then,  whom  are  we  trying  to  separate  from  whom? 

Perhaps  we  are  separating  the  intellectually  gifted  from  the  dull- 
ards? Or  the  industrious  from  the  lazy?  Or  the  conforming  personality 
from  the  non-conforming?  Or  the  well  adjusted  person  from  the  emotionally 
disturbed?  Or  the  persevering  from  the  easily  discouraged?  Or  those  who 
attended  good  primary  and  secondary  schools  from  those  who  wer.e  less 
fortunate?  Or  students  from  good  homes  from  those  who  never  knew  such 
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blessings?  Or  the  rich  from  the  poor?  Who  knows?  Wlio  knows  what  is 
really  w^mted  or  what  is  really  achieved? 

No  matter  which  one  of  these  characteristics,  or  which  combination, 
is  the  intended  sorting  criterion,  and  no  matter  which  is  the  actual  sort- 


years! If  we  seriously  want  to  improve  efficiency  in  higher  education, 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  it--by  a ratio  of  about  365  to  1.  If 
we  are  going  to  look  for  real  possibilities  to  make  dramatic  gains  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  higher  education  system,  we  had  better  look  "where 
it’s  at"--that  is,  we  had  better  look  at  the  sorting  process  and  at 
terminal  grades. 

TERMINAL  GRADES  AND  SORTING  EFFICIENCY 

Could  we  really  increase  the  efficiency  of  higher  education  by  a ratio 
of  365  to  1?  Perhaps,  if  sorting  were  the  sole  business  of  higher  education 
The  answer  depends  upon  many  things — particularly  upon  our  choices,  or  our 
presumptions,  about  the  objectives  of  the  higher  education  system.  Sorting 
people  is  only  one  of  the  possible  objectives  of  the  system.  Furthermore, 
there  might  be  no  real  improvement  in  efficiency  with  respect  to  this  one 
objective  even  if  we  did  reduce  the  sorting  process  from  four  years  to  four 
days.  That  change  might  reduce  costs  by  a ratio  of  365  to  1,  but  perhaps 
effectiveness  would  be  reduced  too.  What  then,  if  anything,  can  be  said 
about  the  impact  on  sorting  efficiency  that  might  result. 

If  the  actual  (or  if  the  intended,  though  unadmitted)  sorting  criteria 
are  such  things  as  wealth,  family  background,  manners^  language  style,  etc. 
we  have  no  problem.  It  might  take  four  years  to  obfuscate  such  criteria 


ing  criterion,  the  sorting  could  be  done  in  four  days  as  easily  as  four 
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but  it  surely  wouldn't  take  more  than  four  days  to  effectively  sort  people 
on  the  basis  of  such  criteria.  If  these  were  the  criteria,  there  would 
be  no  reduction  in  effectiveness  whatever  from  a reduction  of  four  years 
to  four  days,  and  the  overall  improvement  in  sorting  efficiency  would 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  365  to  1.  Little  would  be  lost  by  the 
change  except  a travesty-- and  perhaps  the  blessing  of  the  few  exceptions 
allowed  in  the  sorting  process  to  maintain  the  necessary  facade. 

But  suppose  the  sorting  criteria  are  such  dif f icult-to-def ine  and 
dif f icul t- to-measure  characteristics  as  perseverence,  "scholarly  apti- 
tude?” "personal  adjustment?"  mnemonic  skills,  inquisitiveness,  analytic 
ability,  punctuality,  self-discipline,  attitudes  toward  authority,  or 
whatever  else  we  think  is,  or  should  be,  important  in  distinguishing  the 
college  graduate.  How  then  might  a four  day  sorting  process,  based  on 
numerous  and  varied  testing  procedures,  compare  with  the  four  year 
process? 

Let's  consider  four  different  aspects  of  effectiveness  of  the  two 
alternative  testing-grading-sorting  processes:  comparability,  coverage, 

interpretability , and  accuracy . Perhaps  we  can  get  some  preliminary 
notion  of  how  much  effectiveness  would  be  lost  if  we  chose  the  dramatic 
cost  savings  that  the  shorter  process  would  offer. 

By  "comparability"  we  refer  to  the  facility  and  reliability  with 
which  one  person  can  be  compared  with  another  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  a testing,  grading,  and  sorting  process.  Would  the  "comparability"  of 
the  four  day  process  be  lower  than  that  of  the  four  year  process?  On  the 
contrary,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  four  day  process  should  have  a 
marked  advantage.  There  are  far  more  uncontrolled  variables  in  the  longer 
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process  and  there  is  much  more  ambiguity  of  meaning  in  the  tests,  grades, 
and  sortings  that  characterize  the  longer  process. 

By  "coverage*'  we  refer  to  the  number  of  people  who  can  be  included 
in  the  sorting  process.  Would  fewer  people  be  able  to  undergo  the  four 
day  process  than  the  four  year  process?  Obviously,  in  this  respect,  also, 
the  four  day  process  has  a considerable  advantage.  Almost  anyone  could 
afford  to  go  through  the  four  day  process.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a person 
could  repeat  the  process  every  other  year  of  his  life  at  only  one  tenth 
of  the  cost  of  one  excursion  through  the  four  year  process.  If  we  want 
to  be  comprehensive  and  fair  in  the  distribution  of  opportunities  or  if 
we  want  to  allow  people  the  opportunity  to  overcome  their  own,  or  some- 
one else's,  mistakes  or  limitations,  the  shorter  sorting  process  could  be 
much  more  effective  than  the  longer  one. 

What  about  the  "interpretability"  of  the  results  of  these  alterna- 
tive processes?  With  well-constructed,  imaginative,  varied,  testing 
procedures,  we  might  be  able  to  offer  some  guesses  at  the  end  of  four  days 
about  how  adept  a person  i s at  memorizing  various  things,  how  diligent  he 
is  in  pursuing  the  implications  of  assumptions,  how  capable  of  following 
directions,  how  perceptive  of  the  limitations  of  his  knowlege,  how  imagi- 
native in  discovering  alternative  hypotheses,  how  inquisitive,  how  willing 
to  cooperate  with  authorities  or  with  peers  or  with  subordinates,  how 
independent  in  view  point,  etc.  The  guesses  won't  be  very  reliable. 
Moreover,  if  the  testing  procedures  are  any  good  at  all,  we  will  certainly 
discover  that  any  man's  memory,  or  diligence,  or  perceptiveness,  or 
cooperativeness,  or  persistence,  or  inquisitiveness  or  whatever,  will 
vary  over  a wide  range  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  at  hand 


and  upon  the  circums tc^nces . The  four  days  of  examination  would  generate 

/ 

more^  questiong  than  answers.  No,  we  won’t  know  very  much  at  the  end  of 
four  daysl 


But  the  question  was:  Will  the  results  of  the  four  days  be  more,  or 

less,  interpretable  than  the  results  of  a four  year  testing  and  sorting 
program?  Will  the  results  be  more,  or  less,  enigmatic?  More,  or  less, 
relevant  to  real  evaluative  needs? 

For  all  the  unquestioned  difficulties  in  interpretation  that  would 
accompany  the  four  days  experience,  certainly  we  could  derive  many  more 
interesting  insights  and  hunches  from  that  experience  than  we  could  by 
reviewing  a college  transcript.  Of  course  success  or  failure  in  college 
means  something I But  who  knows  what? 

One  final  aspect  of  the  comparison  of  a four  day  and  a four  year 
testing-grading-sorting  process:  Which  process  is  more  ’’accurate”?  Which 

of  the  two  processes  will  make  fewer  sorting  errors?  Even  if  we  could 
give  any  precise  meaning  to  the  concept  of  "accuracy”  with  respect  to  . 
such  nebulous  estimates  or  predictions  as  we  are  discussing,  it  would 
still  be  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
two  processes.  The  reason  is  that  either  process  has  too  many  self- 
fulfilling  characteristics.  Tell  a man  that  he  is  a dullard  and  he  may 
believe  you  and  act  accordingly.  Certainly  his  potential  employers  are 
likely  to  act  accordingly.  \4ho  knows,  with  our  grading  procedures,  whether 
we  are  predicting  the  future  or  determining  it? 

If  by  "accuracy"  we  mean  such  related  things  as  "consistency"  or 
"replicability"  or  "objectivity,"  the  four  day  process  would  be  more 
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accurate.  But  if  we  mean  "predictive  validity,"  it  is  likely  that  either 
of  two  processes  would  have  advantage  over  the  other  depending  upon  what 
specific  predictions  v^ere  being  made. 

To  summarize  our  comparison  of  sorting  effectiveness,  the  four  day 
process  should  be  more  effective  than  the  four  year  process  in  terms  of 
comparability,  coverage,  interpretability , and  it  should  be  at  least 
equally  good  in  terms  of  accuracy.  Even  if  the  two  processes  were  equally 
costly,  there  are  substantial  reasons  to  prefer  the  shorter  rather  than 
the  longer  process. 

TERMINAL  GRADES  AND  EDUCATING  EFFICIENCY 

As  we  have  emphasized  earlier,  the  higher  education  system  has  many 
objectives  to  pursue.  Sorting  is  not  the  only  objective.  Some  would  deny 
that  IS  was  a proper  objective  of  the  system  at  all.  Some  would  claim  that 
the  sorting  process  could  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  by  other  agencies 
rather  than  as  one  function  of  the  higher  education  system— and,  indeed,  this 
IS  more  or  less  the  implication  of  the  preceding  analysis.  But  what  would 
happen  to  efficiency  in  educating,  as  distinguished  from  efficiency  in 
sorting,  if  we  abandoned  our  decision— or  our  habit,  or  our  compulsion— to 
issue  terminal  grades,  i.e.,  degrees? 

\^Jhat  function  does  the  terminal  grade  perform  in  the  educating 
process?  With  due  respect  to  valedictorian  addresses,  graduation  ceremonies 
themselves  are  simply  not  very  educational.  What  linkage  exists  between 
the  ritual  ceremony  of  "graduating"  and  the  preceding  efforts  toward 
educating?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  degree  is  the  reward,  the 

carrot,  necessary  to  prompt  learning  efforts.  Without  the  reward,  who 
V70uld  bother? 
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Now  it  is  important  that  wg  sort  out  rather  carefully  the  implica- 
tions of  this  answer.  First  let  us  note  that  it  matters  greatly  whether 
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v;e  use  the  definite  or  the  indefinite  article  in  referring  to  reward: 
it  matters  greatly  whether  a degree  is  the  reward  or  a reward.  Second, 
let  us  note  that  the  degree  itself  is  probably  not  too  rewarding.  Granted 
that  the  true  essence  of  scholarship  and  learning  is  all  too  often  lost 
in  the  rituals  of  our  institutionalized  education  processes,  but  surely, 
even  so,  not  many  students  will  see  their  reward  in  the  scrap  of  paper  or 
in  the  title  given  to  them  on  “graduation  day.“  If  they  do,  their  years 
in  college  were  totally  vain  and  they  should  never  have  attended.  If  any 
reward  at  all  is  found  in  a degree,  surely  it  is  found  not  in  the  degree 
itself  but  in  the  opportunities  and  the  special  privileges  it  confers. 
Either  the  degree  is  some  sort  of  union  card  or  admission  ticket,  or  else 
it  is  nothing  of  consequence.  If,  then,  we  decide  to  do  our  testing- 
grading-sorting of  people  through  some  other  processes  rather  than  through 
the  granting  and  withholding  of  college  degrees,  a degree  will  cease  to  be 
an  appetizing  carrot.  Won’t  a dramatic  decline  in  educating  efficiency 
be  the  inevitable  result? 

Who  would  sit  through  monotonous  lectures,  for  instance,  if  the  time 
spent  didn’t  contribute  to  progress  toward  a college  degree  that  was 
essential  to  one’s  future?  Vlho  would  memorize  names  and  dates  and  defi- 
nitions, only  to  be  soon  forgotten,  if  there  were  no  payoffs?  Who  would 
study  courses  that  they  detested,  or  books  that  they  found  boring?  Who 
would  register  for  classes  or  courses  at  all,  unless  they  really  wanted 
to  learn  something?  And  who  would  register  even  then — unless  the 
classes  offered  the  best  available  way  to  learn? 
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It  ia  no  surprise  that  many  investigators  have  found  grades  to  be  the 
most  important  motivating  factor  in  higher  education.  Naturally  students 
are  going  to  work  hard  to  overcome  whatever  hujdles  are  put  im  the  way  of 
their  getting  the  prized  certificate  attesting  to  satisfactory  investment  of 
four  years  of  their  time  and  no  small  amount  of  money.  These  investigators 
have  less  to  say  about  the  relative  amounts  of  learning  generated  by  voluntary 
effort  and  by  threats  of  reprisals. 

Yes,  the  impact  on  educating  efficiency  would  be  dramatic.  Without 
degrees,  the  only  learning  efforts  undertaken  are  likely  to  be  those  that 
are  (a)  well  motivated  and  (b)  comparatively  effective.  That  would  be  a 
revolutionary  change  indeedi 

It  would  be  too  revolutionary.  We  could  more  easily  estimate  the 
consequences  of  evolutionary  changes  in  the  higher  education  system.  More 
important,  we  could  more  easily  adapt  to  the  changes.  It  is  a real  challenge 
to  estimate  the  consequences  of  a change  as  revolutionary  as  the  elimination 
of  terminal  grades.  If  only  the  well  motivated  learning  efforts  were  under- 
taken, what  kind  of  education  would  people  get,  and  what  kind  of  scholars 
would  they  become?  And  if  only  the  comparatively  effective  learning  processes 
were  utilized,  what  would  happen  to  the  twenty  percent,  or  thirty  percent, 
or  fifty  percent  of  college  faculties  who  would  no  longer  be  in  demand?  The 
possible  consequences  confound  the  imagination. 

Perhaps  we  should  abandon  the  idea  because  of  the  threatened  reduction 
in  employment  opportunities  for  faculty  members.  But  if  we  do  discard  the 
idea  for  this  reason,  we  are  not  seriously  interested  in  improving  the 
efficiency  of  higher  education.-  Our  education  system  is  ^'labor  intensive." 

The  cost  of  labor  (i.e.,  student  time  and  faculty  salaries)  constitutes  a 
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large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  system.  If  dramatic  cost  savings  are  going  to 
be  discovered,  they  are  going  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  reduced  student  time 
in  college  and  reduced  f acuity/ student  ratios.  Students  will  have  to  become 
self-motivated,  self-guided,  self-critical.  Students  will  have  to  learn  how 
to  read  books  rather  than  instructors’  minds.  But  if  we  abandon  all  ideas 
that  threaten  to  reduce  years  in  college  or  threaten  the  job  security  of 
faculties,  we  are  abandoning  the  quest  for  significant  improvements  in 
educating  efficiency. 

It  would  be  better  if  we  abandoned  terminal  grades.  No  device 
could  have  been  contrived  more  certain  to  corrupt  the  educational  process-- 
or  more  certain  to  neutralize  pressures  toward  improved  educational 
efficiency.  So  long  as  “degrees”  are  necessary  for  those  who  want  better 
opportunities  and  so  long  as  teaching  faculties  themselves  determine  how 
“degrees”  must  be  earned  and  who  will  recieve  them,  no  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  either  the  essential  substance  or  the  productive  efficiency  of 
higher  education  is  going  to  occur!  l>lhy  would  it?  Why  hasn’t  it  occurred 
already? 

DELETION  OF  TERMINAL  GRADES- -PRO  AND  CON 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  ritual  of  awarding  terminal 
grades,  or  degrees,  serves  a purpose.  The  practice  has  its  advantages. 

Few  things  are  invented,  and  still  fewer  survive,  that  do  not.  Even  war, 
it  is  said,  serves  its  purposes,  and  so  do  overgrown  bureaucracies,  and 
ancient  tituals,  and  exclusive  fraternities,  and  disease,  and  hostility, 
and  tobacco,  and  manure,  and  juvenile  gangs,  and  almost  anything  else  one 
can  mention.  The  relevant  question  is  not:  Do  terminal  grades  have 

advantages?  The  relevant  question  is:  Do  the  advantages  outweigh  the 

disadvantages? 
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The  principal  advantage  of  the  ritual  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
its  contribution  either  to  the  task  of  sorting  or  to  the  task  of  educating. 
Rather,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  in  another  task  that  is  closely  related 
to  both:  the  task  of  certifying.  How  can  the  public  know  what  qualifi- 
cations a man  has  if  we  cease  to  award  and  withhold  degrees? 

Certification  is  an  important  matter.  The  public  needs  to  know  who 

is  a competent  medical  doctor  and  who  isn*t.  It  would  be  great,  also,  if 
the  public  could  know  who  is  a competent  automobile  mechanic  and  who  isn't, 
and  who  is  a competent  politician  and  who  isn't.  Certification  serves  a 
serious  need.  But  like  all  good  things,  certification  can  show  up  at  the 
wrong  places,  at  the  wrong  times,  and  in  the  wrong  forms.  Because  we  have 
a real  need  to  certify  medical  doctors  and  auto  mechanics,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  have  a real  need  to  certify,  for  example,  aeronautical 
engineers.  Companies  that  employ  such  engineers  have  sufficient  means 
to  review  a man's  record  and  to  predict  his  potentialities  without  reading 
diplomas.  But  even  if  we  felt  compelled  to  certify  engineers  and  even  if 
we  believed  that  a man's  instructors  had  some  truly  essential  inputs  to 
contribute  to  the  certifying  process,  it  still  doesn't  follow  that  his 
instructors  should  have  the  only,  or  the  final,  say  about  certification — 
whether  their  say  is  affirmative  or  negative.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  there 
is  some  one  criticgl  dividing  line  sieparating  those  who  can  contribute  to 
the  field  of  "engineering"  from  those  who  cannot.  If,  instead  of  engineers, 
we  consider  "Bachelors  of  Arts"  in  such  fields  as  economics,  or  astronomy, 
or  philosophy,  or  physics,  or  business  administration,  or  English,  or  what- 
ever, surely  the  claimed  need  for  certification  is  no  more  compelling  than 
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with  engineers.  Nor  is  the  suitability  and  validity  of  a college  degree 
as  the  means  of  certification  any  greater. 

Certification  by  completion  of  a college  curriculum  is  one  of  the  bene- 
fits we  will  have  to  give  up  if  we  abandon  the  custom  of  awarding  terminal 
grades.  Alternative  procedures  of  certification,  where  they  are  really 
needed,  would  have  to  be  developed.  The  alternative  procedures  could  be 
less  reliable,  less  open  to  all  contenders,  more  expensive,  more  restrictive 
than  the  college  degree  procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  be  better 
in  all  those  respects.  Our  experience  with  airline  pilots  and  medical  doctors, 
for  example,  may  give  us  some  confidence  that  a specific  certifying  process 
created  to  meet  an  undeniable  need  could  be  a distinct  improvement  over  the 
college  degree  process. 

Another  loss,  if  we  delete  terminal  grades,  is  the  compulsion  it 
generates  in  students  to  complete  all  sorts  of  required  courses.  Students 
won*t  get  a well-rounded  education,  any  more  than  they  will  get  a well 
balanced  diet,  if  not  compelled.  Physicists  will  never  discover  the 
beauty  of  literature,  and  drama  students  will  never  discover  the  beauty 
of  physics,  and  neither  of  them  will  learn  enough  political  science  to  be 
good  citizens.  Some  students  will  never  even  discover  their  true  calling, 
spending  their  lives  as  architects  rather  than  astronomers,  or  philosophers 
rather  than  physicians. 

There  is  no  denying  the  frequency  with  which  a student  finds,  in 
some  required  course  that  he  would  never  otherwise  have  taken,  some  new 
and  genuine  interests  or  some  extremely  useful  insights.  There  is  no 
justification  for  denying,  either,  that  many  students  find  in  such 
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Courses  little  more  than  an  unfortunate  reinforcement  of  negative  attitudes 
towards  other  fields  of  interest  or,  worse,  a completely  mistaken  belief 
that  they  understand  economics,  or  existentialism,  or  scientific  method, 
or  history,  or  international  affairs,  or  social  problems,  when  in  fact  they 
have  only  managed  to  digest  a half-cooked  and  harmful  hodge-podge  of  mis- 
conceptions about  them. 

There  will  be  some  loss  when  "required  courses"  no  longer  have  mean- 
ing because  there  are  no  longer  degrees  which  require  them.  Employers 
and  certifying  agencies  may  require  demonstrated  capabilities  of  various 
kinds,  of  course,  and  this  may  prompt  students  to  take  various  courses 
they  might  otherwise  neglect.  Further,  if  we  cease  to  preoccupy  students 
with  requirements,  if  we  cease  to  make  every  learning  experience  a pre- 
scribed chore  and  anxiety-generating  trial,  a number  of  students  will 
generate  interests  and  exploratory  habits  of  their  o\m.  Given  sufficient 
time,  the  number  might  be  large  rather  than  small. 

The  costs  of  giving  up  terminal  grades  are  real,  but  they  are  not 
exhorbitant.  The  gains  are  to  be  found  in  significant  improvements  in 
the  sorting  process  along  vrith  dramatic  reductions  in  its  costs,  and  in 
increased  efficiency  of  the  educating  process,  first  by  emphasizing  well- 
moti;.^ated  learning  efforts  and,  second,  by  selecting  efficient  learning 
processes.  Incentives  in  the  current  sorting  and  educating  system  are 
either  impotent  or  actually  contrary  to  the  task  of  promoting  efficiency. 
Faculty  ir  Embers  have  no  incentive  toward  efficiency,  and  students  have  no 
options.  The  supporting  public  has  only  one  option,  to  withhold  funds ^ 
and,  if  they  weren*t  exercising  that  option,  there  would  be  no  pressure 
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at  all  to  improve  the  system.  Employers  have  no  reason  to  do  anything 
but  exploit  the  system  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  and  students  alike. 

The  current  system,  with  its  emphasis. on  degrees,  is  destined  to 
gc worse  with  the  passage  of  time  rather  than  better.  So  long  as 
degrees  are  given,  whatever  they  mean,  they  will  remiin  consequential  in 
the  market  for  jobs  and  opportunities.  So  long  as  they  are  consequential, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  everyone  be  given  a decent  chance  to  get  one-- 

whether  the  four  year  obstacle  course  is  necessary  or  not,  and  whether  the 
student  actually  wants  it  or  not.  And,  after  we  manage  to  get  everyone 

through  the  course,  we  will  only  discover  that,  since  Bachelor's  degrees 
are  very  commonplace,  a Master's  degree  is  really  necessary  for  all  but 
menial  job  opportunities.  It  is  a costly  and  futile  game.  It  is  a losing 
game  for  everyone,  except,  of  course,  faculty  members.  Degrees,  like  the 
indulgences  disseminated  by  the  medieval  church,  have  outlived  their 
usefulness--if  they  ever  really  had  any. 

OTHER  GRADES 

G^^des  are  a troublesome  and  ubiquitous  problem""a  problem  that 
worries  every  student  save  the  exceptionally  capable  and  vexes  every 
professor  save  the  exceptionally  dull.  We  discussed  terminal  grades 
first  because,  if  they  are  abandoned*  the  difficulties  associated  with 
other  grades  will  be  tremendously  reduced.  So  long  as  grades  determine 
who  does  and  who  doesn't  get  blessed  with  a degree  and  so  long  as  degrees 
are  necessary  to  enter  the  promised  land,  grades  will  bear  too  great  a 
burden.  Once  that  exaggerated  burden  is  lifted,  grades  can  play  some 
more  modest  role  with  a modicum  of  success  and  with  much  less  anguish. 
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If  a student  wants  to  know  what  some  professor  thinks  of  his  pro- 
gress in  anthropology,  he  can  ask.  (Of  course,  the  student  may  have 
learned  to  read  books  and,  consequently,  he  may  not  need  a professor  in 
anthropology  and  he  may  not  have  one  readily  at  hand,  but  surely  he  could 
find  one  somewhere.)  If  he  wants  to  find  out  how  he  is  doing  in  thermo- 
dynamics, he  can  take  an  examination.  If  he  wants  to  demonstrate  his 
capability  to  some  one,  he  can  have  the  examination  notarized.  If  he 

wants  a written  evaluation  from  his  instructor  in  English  composition 
or  philosophy,  he  can  ask  for  one,  and  he  can  get  an  evaluation  a lot  more 

meaningful  than  an  "A."  He  can  ask  what  the  instructor  thinks  of  his 
capability,  or  his  potentiality,  or  his  progress,  or  his  grasp  of  essen- 
tials, his  originality,  his  questioning,  his  effort,  his  style,  his 
attitude,  his  perception,  his  perseverance,  his  appearance,  his  haircut, 
or  whatever  it  is  he  wants  to  know.  And  he  can  accept  the  answers  he  gets. 
His  future  isn't  hanging  in  the  balance. 

That  will  be  a wonderful  change  when  faculty  members  are  counselors 
to  students  rather  than  their  judges,  when  their  task  is  teaching  rather 
than  sorting,  when  their  responsibility  is  guiding  and  encouraging  rather 
than  directing.  We  have  confounded  the  role  of  teachers  by  giving  them 
more  authority  and  more  responsibility  than  they  should  want.  We 
wouldn't  combine  judge,  jury,  defense  counsel,  prosecuting  attorney,  key 
witness,  warden,  and  parole  officer  all  in  one  person,  yet  we  have  tried 
to  do  something  like  this  in  the  field  of  education.  When  grades  cease 
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to  be  linked  directly  to  degrees,  which  are  then  linked  directly  to 
opportunities,  grades  will  become  helpful  evaluations  and  teachers 
become  teachers,  (They  will  have  to  become  teachers,  and  good  ones, 
or  no  one  will  need  them.) 

ADMISSION  AND  CONTINUATION  GRADES 

So  long  as  we  promote  an  educational  style  heavily  dependent  upon 
teaching  faculties  rather  than  on  libraries  and  so  long  as  capable 
faculties  are  in  short  supply,  we  will  probably  need  to  ration  educational 
opportunities.  The  question  about  how  these  opportunities  should  be 
rationed  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  unsettled  questions  currently 
facing  the  American  public.  In  the  past,  the  wealth  of  a student*s 
family  has  been  one  of  the  rationing  instruments,  and  it  still  is,  but 
there  are  mounting  efforts  to  displace  this  form  of  rationing.  Quality 
of  students  is  an  alternative  basis  for  rationing  but  it  has  two  serious 
impediments.  First,  quality  is  difficult  to  define  and  difficult  to 
measure.  What  kind  of  qualities  do  we  want  in  a student?  Second,  quality 
is  often  only  a proxy  for  wealth.  Wealth  provides  good  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  good  libraries,  and  good  tutors,  and  self-confi- 
dence, and  freedom  from  the  need  to  earn  room  and  board  and  tuition.  Need, 
rather  than  wealth  or  quality,  could  be  the  basis  for  rationing,  but  this 
possibility  does  not*  appear  to  have  significant  support.  Perhaps  enthu- 
siasm should  be  the  basis  for  rationing--let  sti’dents  learn  who  are  most 
eager  to  learn. 
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Currently  grades,  whatever  they  mean,  are  an  important  determinant 
of  who  gets  admitted  to  our  colleges  and  who  is  permitted  to  continue 
towards  graduation.  Is  there  any  escape  from  this  necessity?  No  complete 
escape,  perhaps,  but  a considerable  easing  of  the  excessing  burden  on  the 
grading  process.  First  of  all,  competition  for  a seat  in  the  classroom 
and  for  space  in  the  dormitory  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  changes  already 
described.  Institutionalized  education  will  have  become  "free"  in  an 
important  new  sense--people  will  be  "free"  to  reject  its  blessings  with- 
out being  unfairly  penalized  in  the  job  market  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
And  those  who  elect  to  attend  an  institution  will  be  able  to  "drop  out" 
after  one  or  two  or  three  years  without  upsetting  their  parents,  their 
counselors,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Governor *s  Commission  on  the  College  Drop-out 
Problem,  etc.  No  longer  will  it  appear  essential  to  repress  every  mature 
impulse  on  the  part  of  young  people  to  participate  productively  in  their 
world  until  after  they  have  spent  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  or  four 
years  on  a campus.  The  rationing  problem  will  be  much  easier  because  the 
only  demands  upon  college  faculties  will  be  highly  motivated  educational 
interests  that  cannot  be  more  efficiently  served  in  a library,  or  at  a 
computer  console,  or  on  the  job.  Artificially  induced  demands  and  excessive 
dependencies  upon  faculties  will  both  diminish. 

In  the  unlikely  event,  however,  that  there  still  remains  an  excess 
demand  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  classrooms  and  taking  lecture 
notes,  we  need  not  .depend  upon  course  grades  exclusively,  or  even  largely, 
to  ration  the  available  seats.  If  we  want  to  ration  opportunities  on  the 
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basis  of  develope"!  capabilities,  we  can  supplement  course  grades  with  a 
very  wide  variety  of  standardized  tests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want 
to  ration  opportunities  on  the  basis  of  eagerness,  we  can  require  all 
students  to  spend  a nuu'bcr  of  hours  per  week,  or  months  per  year,  or  years 
in  service  to  their  community  or  their  country  or  their  college.  We  do 
not  need  to  depend  upon  course  grades. 

INFORMATION  GRADES 

Eventually  grades  may  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  production 
of  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  graded,  for  the  analysis  of 
educational  effectiveness,  and  for  the  determination  of  educational  needs. 
The  generation  of  such  grades  should  be  encouraged  and,  wherever  possible, 
facilitated  by  the  development  of  a wide  variety  of  objective  testing  and 
measuring  instruments. 

One  particular  type  of  grading  has  be^an  long  neglected---evaluation 
of  faculties.  It  is  often  alleged  by  faculty  members  that  objections 
to  grading  are  misguided--people  are  continuously  graded  in  the  real 
workaday  world,  they  say,  and  they  might  as  well  get  used  to  it.  There 
is  much  truth  in  this  assertion,  and  faculty  members  should  surely  be 
graded.  Before  students  commit  several  months  of  precious  time  to 
studies  under  a certain  instructor  they  should  have  some  estimate  of 
his  capabilities,  his  strengths,  his  weaknesses.  Before  a student 
enrolls  in  a certain  department  or  program,  before  he  chooses  a school  to 
attend,  he  should  have  as  much  data  as  he  can  get  about  them  from  past 
records  and  evaluations.  The  cause  of  efficiency  in  higher  education 
would  surely  be  advanced  if  more  systematic  efforts  were  undertaken  to 
develop  grades  that  could  be  available  to  students  to  guide  their ' choices . 
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CHAPTER  17 
CURRICULUM  CHANGE 


INTRODUCTION 

Investigating  curriculum,  which  Tom  Venable  describes  as  the  start- 
ing point  and  end  product  of  all  we  do  in  education,^  is  no  easy  task.  The 
literature  search  alone  is  staggering.  In  the  five  years  since  1965,  more 
than  200  books,  not  to  mention  articles,  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  had  to  be  scanned.  The  others  read  thoroughly.  Moreover, 
through  various  agencies,  ERIC  for  example,  hundreds  of  current  reports 
on  Curriulum  and  Curricular  Change  were  located  and  scanned. 

In  addition,  academic  reports,  such  as  the  Muscatine  Report  at 
Berkeley,  the  Doty  Report  at  Harvard,  the  Magaziner  Report  at  Brown,  and 
the  Coffe  Report  at  British  Columbia,  were  reviewed. 

Observations  of  campuses  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  inter-  , 
views  with  their  administrators,  faculties,  students  and  staffs  were  under- 
taken. Visits  to  nearby  "establishments”  such  as  restaurants,  music  halls, 
bookstores  and  taverns  were  also  made  in  order  to  gain  additional  contacts 
and  information. 

Apart  from  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  jobs  of  locating  and  reading 
materials  involved  in  curriculum  change  and  observing  and  interviewing  in 
order  to  develop  insights  into  the  problems,  the  investigation's  results 
were  discouraging.  The  search  was  for  "curricular  change.”  There  was  much 
of  that.  But  a growing  awareness,  brought  on  by  learning  what  was  going  on, 
prompted  us  to  have  misgivings  about  change,  about  reform,  and  about 
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viability  of  the  entire  structure  of  higher  education  as  it  attempts  to  serve 
social  needs.  Perhaps  the  pages  that  follow  reflect  those  misgivings  to  b 
degree  that  is  out  of  proportion.  Hopefully,  they  do  not. 


CURRICULAR  CHANGE 

Two  recent  studies  sum  up  rather  concisely  the  actual  curricular 
changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  past  decade  or  so  in  higher  education. 
These  studies  are  Undergraduate  Curriculum  Trends  by  Paul  Dressel  and 
Frances  DeLisle  and  Innovation  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  by  Michael  Brick 
and  Earl  McGrath. 

The  Dressel"“DeLisle  study  concerned  Itself  with  curricular  changes 
for  the  period  1957-1967.  It  analyzed  course  offerings  from  a random 
selection  of  322  "representative”  institutions.  Regarding  general  educa- 
tion, the  report  made  the  following  summary  statements: 

1.  Formal  requirements  in  English  composition,  literature 
and  speech  have  decreased. 

2.  Foreign  language  requirements  have  increased,  with  two 
years  (or  the  equivalent)  being  by  far  the  most  common 
requirement. 

3.  The  use  of  proficiency  tests  for  meeting  requirements  in 
writing,  speech,  and  foreign  language  has  increased. 

4.  Requirements  in  philosophy  and  religion  have  been 
reduced  with  these  subjects  more  frequently  appearing  as 
options  in  a distribution  requirement. 

5.  The  specification  of  mathematics  as  a requirement  or 
an  option  has  increased. 

6.  There  is  some  tendency  to  reduce  physical  education 
requirements  and  to  eliminate  credits  and  grades  for  it. 


Basic  and  general  requirements  remain  and  are  roughly  divided 
into  17  percent  humanities  and  10  percent  for  each  of  the 
social  and  natural  sciences. ^ 
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All  data  for  this  study  were  gleaned  from  college  catalogs.  In  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  report,  the  authors  commented  that,  despite 
much  talk  about  innovation,  the  total  activity  directed  toward 
curricular  change  during  the  period  they  studied  could  be  described 


altered  to  suit  organizational  changes  and  to  include  new  disciplines, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  uo  concern  for  making  curricula  mote  flexible.^ 


focused  by  Dressel  and  DeLisle  into  six  somewhat  specific  rationales. 


Increasing  numbers  of  students  .means  better  and  more  varied 
backgrounds  and  preparation,  a wider  range  of  talents, 
and  more  diversified  interests. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  toward  mastery  of  tool 
subjects  prior  to  college  to  be  applied  toward  admission 
and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
undergraduate  requirements. 

Acknowledgement  of  individual  differences  calls  for  varied 
responses  and  the  provision  of  learning  experiences 
sufficiently  challenging  to  all.  Attempts  are  made  to 
provide  differential  requirements,  special  sections 
of  regular  courses,  and  individualizing  experiences 
to  the  extent  students  can  make  use  of  them. 

Basic  and  general  requirements  reflect  an  emphasis  on 
breadth,  mentioned  by  80  percent  of  the  institutions 
as  essential  for  the  early  college  experience.  The 
usual  definition  consisted  of  contact  with  the  major 
areas  of  knowledge.  About  20  percent  require  a more 
extended  interpretation  to  include  some  variety  of 
off-campus  experience  for  all  students. 

An  additional  source  of  learning  is  represented  by  the 
increasing  necessity  for  the  student  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  his  own  educational 
plans.  Decisions  about  options  and  choices  relevant  to 
present  and  future  plans  should  lead  to  increased  aware- 
ness and  serve  as  a central  source  of  insight. 


at  best  as  minimal . Courses  and  academic  requirements  were  often 


Reasons  lis ted  in  catalogs  to  explain  curricular  changes  were 
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6.  The  value  o£  the  integrative  experience  froui  the  beginning 
college  years  is  acknowledged  by  those  institutions  provid- 
ing interdisciplinary  courses,  seminars,  and  independent 
study  as  individualized  means  of  fulfilling  curriculum 
requirements . ^ 

Brick  and  McGrath  were  concerned  with  "innovative"  curricular  changes 
rather  than  just  curricular  changes.  In  their  chapter  entitled  "New  Ap- 
proaches to  Curriculum,"  they  point  up  eight  major  innovative  curriculum 
citing  some  of  the  schools  which  have  incorporated  these  prac- 
tices, and  mentioning  reactions  to  the  innovations.^ 

:^nterdisciplinary  Studies.  These  appear  in  the  form  of  interdepart- 
mental majors  (San  Francisco  State;  Springfield  College,  Massachusetts; 
Michigan  State);  combination  courges  "which  seek  to  establish  base  struc- 
tures for  fields"  (University  of  Santa  Clara;  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Wisconsin  State  University);  integrating  courses  or  seminars  "to  help 
students  bring  together  the  various  strands  of  their  collegiate  experience" 
(University  of  Chicago;  Andrews  University,  Michigan;  Humboldt  State  Col- 
lege, California);  humanities  (Cornell  College,  Iowa;  College. of  Saint 
Benedict,  Minnesota;  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity; Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania;  Oberlin,  Case  Western  and  Findlay, 
Ohio;  Michigan  State);  non-Wes tern  studies  (Central  Michigan  University; 
Mills  College,  California;  Simpson  College,  Iowa;  Michigan  State;  Ohio 
University;  University  of  Nebraska;  Bowling  Green  State  University);  urban 
— (New  York  University;  Springfield  College,  Massachusetts;  Union 
College,  New  York;  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  Hope  College,  Michigan).^ 


O 
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Generally,  Interdisciplinary  Studies  have  been  criticized  because 
they  were  very  expensive  to  maintain  because  of  heavy  commitment  of 

faculty  time  to  the  enterprise  and  the  relatively  low  election  rate  by 
students  (Sloan  Committee  of  Hope  College,  Michigan);  **administrat ive 
arrangements  for  interdisciplinary  programs  in  social  science  and  the 
humanities  provided  little  more  than  an  academic  *half--life*  for  faculty 
members  with  a committment  to  interdisciplinary  instruction;"  "moreover, 
present  arrangements  were  so  cumbersome  as  to  place  an  excessive  burden 
of  conference,  argument,  and  negotiation  on  faculty  members"  (College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Report); 

it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  faculty  members  who  can  make  the  type  of 
integration  of  American  History  and  American  Literature  required"  and 
it  has  also  usually  been  difficult  to  obtain  superior  students...." 

"The  'withdrawn  specialist*  is  most  unhappy  working  in  this  context  and 
fights  the  system  rather  than  supporting  it."^^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Interdisciplinary  Programs  have  been  much  praised: 
"various  departments  become  aware  of  each  other's  disciplines"  (President, 
Albright  College,  Pennsylvania);  "...courses  are  generally  popular  with 
students  and  enjoyed  by  participating  faculty"  (Sister  Marion  de  Rioci, 

Dean  of  Studies,  Rosary  College,  Illinois);  they  provide  a "cross  fertili- 
zation of  the  disciplines;"  "such  studies (expose) .. . the  artificialty  of 
the  lines  between  the  disciplines ... (and) .. .seem  to  create  more  interest 
than  the  ordinary  courses;"  "the  problems  of  urban  living  are  almost 

o 

always . . . * inter-disciplinary* . " 
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F-onors  Programs.  Despite  their  highly  "elite"  demands,  honors 


programs  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  "intellectually  gifted"  scholars 
of  the  student  cadre  without  impinging  upon  the  academic  rights  of 
those  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements.  Generally,  honors  programs 
"stress  important  questions  and  raise  value  Issues"  and  clearly  seek 
to  place  work  in  a broad  context  and  to  help  students  establish 
relationships  between  their  lives  and  what  they  study. 

Some  schools  have  extensive  Honors  Programs.  As  listed  by 
Brick  and  McGrath:  Western  Washington  State  College  (on  a one-to-one 

tutorial  basis  for  all  class  levels  with  colloquia  and  an  honors 
thesis);  University  of  Vermont  (upper  division  only  with  a written  and 
oral  examination);  Morris  Harvey  College,  West  Virginia,  (all  class 
levels  with  upper  division  public  colloquia);  Bellarmine  College, 
Kentucky,  (limited  to  20  students  per  year  who  are  excitable  to 
"heightened  intellectual  effort") ; University  of  North  Carolina; 
Macalester  College,  Minnesota;  Albion  College,  Michigan;  Cornell 
College,  Iowa;  High  Point  College,  North  Carolina;  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Syracuse  University . 

Freshman  Seminar  Programs.  In  addition  to  Harvard  and  Stanford, 
many  Ij  beral  arts  colleges  have  Freshman  Seminar  programs : Antioch 
College,  Ohio;  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin;  Lindenwood  College, 
Missouri  ("part  of  the  core  approach");  Adrian  College,  Michigan, 
("part  of  their  honors  program");  Westmont  College,  California; 
Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  (much  like  an  honors  program)." 
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Independent  Study.  Brick  and  McGrath  ennumerate  three 


advantages  of  independent  study  (as  ascertained  by  tlieir  respondents): 

Students  are  encouraged  to  work  independently  and  individual 
resourcefulness  and  self-discipline  are  fostered  by  the 
use  of  this  approach. 

There  is  a closer  interaction  between  faculty  and  students. 

Student-centered  teaching  is  effective  in  improving 
problem  solving  and  the  ability  to  apply  concepts  to  fresh 
situations  and  in  promoting  noncognitive  changes. 

Comp laints : ”some  students . . . had  to  work  too  hard  on  their 

independent  study  projects;  many  undisciplined  students  tatce  on  more 

than  they  can  handle:  roach  cannot  work  successfully  unless  the 

instructor  provides  some  preliminary  structure. " 

Non-Wes  tern  Studies.  Five  ^'approaches"  are  identified: 

(1)  extracurricular  fascination  with  the  world  overseas; 

(2)  course  work  in  international  relations  or  world 
affairs;  (3)  general  courses  in  introduction  to  a civil- 
ization; (4)  infusion  of  non-Western  material  into 
regular  disciplinary  courses;  (5)  area  studies  as  a for- 
mally recognized  part  of  the  curriculum 

Undergraduate  Study  Abroad.  For  the  most  part,  study  abroad, 
although  experientially  rewarding,  is  a cultural  digression  in  the 
student's  college  career.  The  number  of  such  programs  offered  has 
increased  from  6 in  1950  to  598  in  1968,  according  to  Brick  and 
McGrath . 

Work-S tudy  Programs . "An  increasing  number  of  colleges  are 
requiring  work  experience  as  a regular  part  of  the  student's  college 
program.”  The  programs  vary.  Some  have  "time  off-camnus" 
requirements  (Beloit  College,  Wisconsin);  others  have  nlans  which 
integrate  "classroom  instruction  and  work  experience,"  "particularly 


1. 
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for  the  disadvantaged,”  involving  ’’cooperative  job  assignments-  • . 
carefully  planned  and  supervised  to  produce  optimum  educational 
results  for  each  student”  (Golden  Gate  College,  California)- 

Work-study  programs  are,  in  fact,  seen  mainly  as  a means  for 
assisting  disadvantaged  youth  to  ’’attend  college”  and  ’’concurrently 
gain  creative  work  experience."  Expanding  the  concept  of  the  program 
might  be  a superb  corollary  to  Urban  Studies  in  Community  Colleges 
when  job-training  programs  are  firmly  established,  especially  in 
Califomia- 

Community  Service  Projects-  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  has  long 
been  the  recognized  ’’pioneer”  in  establishing  ’’community  service 
projects  as  a major  resource  for  student  learning,"  Other  colleges 
with  well-established  programs  are:  Earlham  College,  Indiana 

( Program  of  Community  Dynamics) ; Brooklyn  College  (requiring  that 
’’all  education  majors  are  given  two  semesters  of  voluntary  service 
in  community  agencies;"  Berea  College,  Kentucky. 

Newer  programs  have  been  established  at  Webster  College, 
Missouri,  (Mullanphy  House);  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Washington  University,  Missouri  (Education  in  Action  program  and 

one  ’’run  by  the  campus  ’Y’”);  Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania 
(Allegheny  Community  Exchange) , Adrian  and  Sienna  Heights  Colleges 
in  Michigan  (joint  program  using  public  and  parochial  schools  as 
laboratories);  Phillips  University,  Oklahoma,  West  Georgia  College 
(Studycades) 

Besides  illuminating  the  study  of  curriculum,  both  the  Dressel- 
DeLisle  and  Brick-McGrath  studies  provide  starting  points  for  a 
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definition  of  terms.  "Change/'  '‘innovation/'  "reform"  are  words  often 
used  interchangeably.  For  the  Purposes  of  this  discussion,  change, 
in  the  general  sense,  will  include  innovation;  in  the  particular 
sense,  it  will  mean  simply  a revision  of  course  structure  or  course 
requirements.  Innovation  will  mean  a change  that  not  only  has  not 
been  long  in  current  practice  but,  as  well,  expands  the  concept  of 
curriculum  to  include  other  disciplines  or , heretofore  , external 
disciplines  such  as  Community  Service.  Both  "change"  and  "innovation" 
operate  as  emanations  from  the  university  often  reaching  into  the 
community . 

Reform,  on  the  other  hand,  may  begin  as  curricular  change  or 
curricular  innovation  but  in  intent  and  potential  has  broader 
implications.  Reform  will  refer  to  a curricular  concept  which  is 
designed  to  instigate  sweeping  social  change. 

From  the  Brick-^McGrath  list  of  major  innovative  curriculum 
practices,  two  (if  made  the  primary  curricular  trust  of  an  insti- 
tution') might  be  considered  "reforms"  instead  of  simple  "innova- 
tions." These  two  are  "Work-Study  Programs"  and  "Community 
Service  Projects."  The  potentials  for  these  kinds  of  programs 
are  exemplified  in  another  section  of  this  report  entitled  "Urban 
University,"  As  far  as  universal  higher  education  is  concerned, 
Commimity  Service  Projects  could  become  the  most  important  single 
involvement  of  the  multiversity  of  the  future. 

J.  B.  Hefferlin,  in  another  study  involving  110  institutions,  ob- 
served that  one  out  of  every  five  courses  offered  in  19'52  had  been  reor- 
ganized or  substituted  for  by  1967.  Hefferlin  generalized  that  the 
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dominant  trend  in  "course  expansion  and  reform"  was  toward  analysis 
of  disciplinary  problems  "for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  itself* Regarding  the  institutions  themselves,  Riesman’s 
isomorphism,  "whereby’*  all  institutions  come  to  resemble  one  another,*’ 
is  descriptive  of  the  on-going  process.  Hefferlin  points  out,  also, 
that  the  most  frequently  cited  reason  for  curricular  change  is  the 
desire  to  provide  more  opportunity. 

The  changes  studied  by  Hefferlin,  Dressel-DeLlsle , and  even 
Brick-McGrath,  seem  to  be  the  slow,  inevitable  type  influenced  mainly 
by  slight  changes  in  the  social  awareness  level  of  faculty,  students 
and  friends  of  the  university.  The  relevance  of  these  changes  to 
education  itself  is  dubious;  their  relevance  to  the  external  world, 
gravely  ques  tionab le , , 

The  University  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  times,  it  appears. 
Therefore,  its  importance  as  a social  institution,  that  is,  as  an 

institution  which  bears  more  than  a physical  relationship  to  the 
world  around  it  but  rather  operates  relative  to  that  world  and  in 
collaboration  with  that  world,  must  not  be  taken  for  granted. 

In  a multi-sponsored  study,  Lewis  Mayhew  reports  that  "The  real 
enigma  is  the  future  of  undergraduate  education.  Clearly  there  is 
unrest;  clearly  there  is  questioning  of  purposes  and  goals,  and 
clearly  there  are  significant  experiments  with  new  sorts  of  programs — 
but  no  (constructive)  pattern  seems  to  be  emerging. ..  .The  only 
responsible  prediction. . .must  be  that  undergraduate  education  will 
experience  less  change  than  other  sectors  (by  1980)."^^ 
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All  these  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  failing  of  the 


American  university  - which  became  clearly  visible  for  the  first 
time  in  the  late  1950’s,  about  the  same  time  student  unrest  was 
mounting  - is  still  in  progress.  Undergraduate  curriculum,  naturally 
bears  the  thrust  of  this  failing.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 

1.  The  tardiness  of  the  university  to  respond  to  feelers 
for  change  (reports,  studies,  social  and  psychological 
trends  among  youth)  is  reflected  ultimately  in  that 
section  of  curriculum  which  involves  the  greatest 
number  of  students  and  where  change  would  involve  the 
most  *‘effort”  by  the  university:  general  and  core 
education. 

2.  The  inability  of  a professional  faculty  to  become 
wholeheartedly  involved  in  the  educat^on  of  transient 
novices  who  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  in  pursuit 

of  (the  faculty’s)  narrow  and  highly  specialized 
areas  of  knowledge; 

3.  The  failure  of  the  administration  of  the  university 
to  take  seriously  the  importance  of  undergraduate 
education  or  to  implement,  except  in  token 
concessions,  plans  for  sweeping  curricular  reform. 

Despite  the  apparent  failure  of  the  university  itself  to  bring 
about  the  change  that  is  needed  - the  restructuring,  the  curricular 
reform  - other  attempts  are  being  made.  Innovation,  for  instance, 
has  been  shown  to  be  possible  to  the  extent  that  the  university 
will  permit.  The  problem  with  innovation  centers  around  the  bureau- 


cratic system  upon  which  the  university  functions.  Thus,  the 
smaller  the  scope  of  an  innovative  change,  the  greater  its  chances 
of  receiving  approval  and,  ultimately,  of  being  successful.  Dr. 
Brown’s  advice  on  building  a university-wide  curriculum  might  very 
well  apply  to  innovations : ’’move  from  the  fundamental  core  of 
knowledge  in  each  major  discipline  only  so  far  as  it  is  educationally 
necessary  to  do  so.*'  Of  course,  his  remarks  are  not  specifically 
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intended  as  this  kind  of  advice,  although  much  innovation  proceeded 
along  just  such  lines  only  to  find,  after  acceptance,  that  it  had 
been,  in  fact,  assimilated.  Interdisciplinary  programs  are  a 
good  example,  especially  Social  Ecology  and  Comparative  Culture  studies. 
At  a major  California  campus,  for  instance,  the  Social  Ecology  program 
and  the  older  Comparative  Culture  program  seem  to  have  become  sub- 
disciplinary  rather  than  interdisciplinary.  Social  Ecology  finds 
itself  concerned  with  a small  and  rather  obscure  area  of  social 
studies  even  though  its  limited  professorships  are  borrowed  from 
several  faculties;  and  Comparative  Culture  finds  itself  contentedly 
limited  to  the  investigation  of  racial  minorities. 

Dr.  Brown  insists  that  building  begin  from  **the  core  of 
knowledge  in  each  major  discipline”  at  the  urging  of  ”each  department” 
according  to  what  it  "believes  to  be"  the  best  body  of  knowledge  to 
be  used  as  a means  of  education."  His  remarks  imply  that  the 
university  is  a functioning  organism  already  and  that  "building"  is 
really  "changing."  Change,  to  be  innovative,  must  begin  outside 
the  *core  of  knowledge,"  perhaps  outside  the  parochial  confines  of 
the  university  itself  if  that  would  not  forego  the  autonomy  of  the 
structure.  Brown  emphasizes:  "The  goal  of  curricular  policy  is,  in 

sum,  to  assure  that  educational  decisions . . .persistently , remain 
a reflectionof  the  needs  of  the  student. That  faculty  alone  can 

assess  those  needs  is  a dubious  assumption. 

22 

Mayhew,  in  a monograph  for  SREB,  cites  twelve  "experiences" 
derived  from  demands  and  criticisms  of  undergraduates  which,  he 
thinks , should  be  considered  important  enough  to  be  built  into 
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proposed  curricula: 


1.  Every  student  sliould  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
independent  study  in  which  he  sets  his  own  goals,  proceeds 
at  his  own  rate,  decides  when  he  has  finished,  and  feels 
free  to  use  or  not  use  professorial  resources  the 
institution  provides.  This  independent  work  should  not 

be  confused  with  a scheduled  tutorial  arrangement, 
where  the  volition  seems  to  rest  with  the  professor. 

Rather,  it  should  be  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
succeed  or  fail  on  their  otto. 

2.  Every  student  should  learn  in  large  impersonal  situations. 

As  adults , much  learning  goes  on  either  through  mass  media 
or  in  large  group  lectures  and  the  like;  and  college 
students  should  probably  be  able  to  do  this  without 
feeling  threatened  or  particularly  lonely.  Thus  at  . 
least  one  large  lecture  course  might  be  expected  to  be 
part  of  the  experience  of  every  student,  with  no  discussion 
groups,  laboratory  groups,  or  further  assistance  provided. 

3.  But  students  also  need  to  learn  to  function  in  small  groups, 

. and  do  need  the  encouragement  which  a small  group  develop- 
ing a hieh  esprit  de  corps  can  provide.  Thus  the  curriculum 
should  be  structured  so  that  in  some  way  every  student  has 

a sustained  experience  in  a small  group,  and  the  time 
should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  groups  could  take  on 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a primary  group. 

4.  Every  student  should  have  a relationship  with  an  adult 
professional  person  which  is  sustained  over  a long 
enough  period  of'  time  so  that  the  adult  can  serve  as 
an  appropriate  role  model,  parent  surrogate,  and 
friend  with  whom  the  student  can  test  his  emerging 
notions  of  reality.  This  relationship  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  experience  students  require. 

5.  Every  student  should  have  a sustained  off-campus  experience 
of  some  sort.  Whether  this  be  cooperative  work-study, 

an  overseas  experience,  or  the  opportunity  simply  to  study* 
on  one*s  own  in  a distant  city  is  less  important  than  that 
the  student  is  encouraged  to  look  beyond  the  campus  walls. 

6.  Every  student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  know  intimately 
a culture  or  subculture  different  from  his  own.  This  may 
come  from  studying  in  a foreign  university,  from  doing 
cadet  teaching  in  a culture  substantially  different  from 
the  student’s  own  subculture  or  from  serving  as  a 
participant-observer,  infiltrating  a subculture  distinctly 
different. 
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7.  Every  student  should  be  required  to  make  a sustained  effort 
over  a prolonged  period  of  time  on  some  task.  There  should 
be  some  courses,  possibly  quite  a few,  extending  over  a 
full  year  or  more,  with  final  assessment  left  until  the 
very  end.  The  traits  to  be  developed  here  are  not  unlike 
those  generated  by  work  on  a doctoral  thesis, 

8.  Every  student  should  have  opportunities  to  engage  in  a number 
of  brief  a^_hoc  activities,  which  should  have  the  same  cur- 

value  as  longer,  more  sustained  efforts.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  experiment  and  explore,  but  should 
not  be  expected  to  make  major  time  commitments  to  such  acti- 
vities. It  is  conceivable  that  a number  of  explorations 
might  consume  no  more  than  a week  or  two  of  time. 


9. 


Every  student  should  enjoy,  unpenalized,  opportunities 
engage  in  play  for  his  personal  satisfactions 


10.  Every  student  should  have  opportunities  to  gain  deeper 
understanding  of  his  own  emotions  and  those  of  others, 
ensitivity  training,  group  therapy,  individual  counsel- 
ing, or  similar  activities  can  lead  to  understanding. 


11.  Every  student  should  have  a chance  to  learn  by  using  some  of 
the  newer  media.  Society  is  reaching  the  point  where  every 
college  student  should  learn  something  with  the  aid  of  a 
computer  and  with  a programmed  course  using  audio  and  visual 
aids,  direct  observation,  and  reading.  The  newer  media  are 
so  important  that  college  graduates  might  be  considered 
Illiterate  if  they  have  not  learned  to  use  them. 


12.  Every  student  should  have  an  aesthetically  creative  exper 
ience  regardless  of  the  level  of  his  performance.  This 
suggests  some  form  of  required  studio  work  just  for  the 
satisfaction  of  creating  something  with  wood  or  sound. 22 


The  "experiences"  seem  to  emanate  from  the  very  history  of  the  univer- 
sity itself,  that  is,  the  traditional,  the  liberal  and  the  radical  ap- 
proaches to  university  education  current  today.  For  the  most  part,  these 

p riences  are  decidedly  "important  enough."  However,  strong  issue  must 
be  taken  with  experiences"  2 and  4. 


Living  itself  is  frought  with  impersonality  and  loneliness.  Except 
for  ovorprotecMd  Individuals,  It  is  osrtslnly  rossonsbls  to  sssve  thst 
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most  children,  by  the  age  of  ten  or  so,  with  even  rudimentary  verbal  skills 
could  articulate  what  it  means  to  be  lonely  or  what  it  means  to  be  an  indis 
tinguishable  part  of  some  mass,  not  entirely  human  itself.  In  young  adults 
these  phenomena  are  already  part  of  a network  of  established  criteria  which 
has  shaped  behavior  patterns.  For  most  individuals,  reinforcement  of  the 
phenomena  at  the  college  level  would  seem  to  be  of  little  value. 

Role  model, "and  "parent  surrogate"  are  terms  which  conjure  up  a 
plethora  of  bad  notions  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  univer- 
sity. Students  need  guidance  in  many  areas  but  it  is  the  diversity 
rather  than  the  similarity  of  advise  that  will  truly  educate  them.  It 
is  deplorable  enough  that  the  administration  has  presumed  to  be  "parent 
surrogate;"  let's  not  have  faculty  at  it  too  - at  least  not  as  part  of 
institutional  planning.  It  is  one  thing  to  communicate  in  a deeply  per- 
sonal way  with  a faculty  member  or  an  instructor;  it  is  another  thing  to 
become  the  lamb  in  a pseudo-paternal  scheme.  If  one  of  these  types  of 
relationships  must  be  emphasized  as  a matter  of  policy,  hopefully,  it 
will  be  the  foamier. 

On-going,  innovative  changes  at  the  undergraduate  level  have  been 
tabulated  by  Joseph  Axelrod  according  to  major  t rents.  Axelrod’s  table 
is  reproduced  here: 


4 
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MAJOR  TRENDS  IN  INNOVATIVE  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


Weaknesses  of  Standard 
Undergraduate  Programs 

Innovative  Program 
Responses 

Depersonalization  in  relations 
between  faculty  member  and 
student,  and  between  student 
and  student. 

Creation  of  relatively  small  ^primary 
groups”  consisting  of  faculty  and 
students  who,  by  participating 
together  in  the  learning  process, 
come  to  know,  care  about,  and  develop 
a sense  of  responsibility  for  one 
another. 

A program  of  fragmented  and 
departmentalized  courses  which 
often  relate  to  other 
courses  within  the  same 
department  but  not  to  each 
other. 

A program  of  courses  organized  in 
such  a way  that  their  materials 
flow  into  one  another. 

A curriculum  that  is  isolated 
from  the  community  and  the 
world,  with  ”credit”-yield- 
ing  experiences  revolving 
mainly  around  books,  lectures, 
written  papers,  and 
artificial  laboratory  exercises. 

Classroom,  library,  laboratory  work 
blended  together  with  direct  experience 
in  the  community  and  the  world  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  curricular 
structure. 

Outdated  and  inaccurate  notions 
about  how  human  beings  ” learn;” 
teaching  is  mainly  telling; 

Teaching  and  learning  seen  as  a 
process  of  cooperative  inquiry;  a 
^dialectic”  as  opposed  to  a "didactic” 

learning  is  mainly  receiving;  the  approach 
student  is  mainly  an  information- 
skills  storage  and  retrieval 
unit. 


Prevalence  of  notions  of 
academic  "success”  which  give 
the  highest  grades  to  the 
best  gamesman;  emphasis  on 

Liberation  from  the  value  system  which 
creates  the  "grade  game"  between 
student  and  faculty;  emphasis  on 
faculty  member  as  teacher  and  critic. 

faculty  member  as  ”judge”  at  with  role  of  ” judge”  relegated  to 


the  expense  of  his  function  as 
teacher  and  critic. 

some  other  person  or  agency. 

A pattern  of  student  freedoms 
and  controls — authority  and 
status — that  works  against 
growth  in  students  toward 

A pattern  of  student  freedoms  and 
controls — authority  and  status — that 
reinforces  the  values  professed  by 
American  collegti^. 

independence  of  mind,  creativity, 
and  respons5.bility , 
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Axelrod's  "Responses'*  attempt  to  embody  resolutions  of  the  three 
general  faults  of  curriculum  which  are  most  criticized  by  students  as 
well  as  educators:  its  irrelevance,  its  hypocrisy  and  its  dehumanizing 

effect,  l^y  these  responses  do  not,  in  theory,  or  could  not,  in 
practice,  resolve  these  faults,  and  just  what  these  faults  mean,  are 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 


o 
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SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHAI^GE 

Joseph  Tussman,  head  of  the  Experimental  Program  at  Berkeley 
in  1965,  restated  the  purpose  of  the  American  College: 

The  American  college  must  rediscover  and  renew  its 
commitment  to  its  fundamental  purpose.  It  has  a purpose, 
and  that  purpose  is,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  for 
society  and  xor  the  individual,  to  develop  our  rational 
powers,  to  heighten  sensitivity  to  and  awareness  of 
fundamental  human  problems,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the 
habits  and  dispos i tdLons  which  make  it  poss ible  for  humanity 
to  displace  the  varieties  of  warfare  with  the  institutions, 
the  practices,  and  the  spirit  of  reasoning  together.  The 
college  is  not  the  blind  or  servile  tool  of  transient 
arrangements,  but  it  is  not  neutral  as  between  civilization 
and  chao£? , Its  t ands  with  Apollo , no  t wi  th  Dionys  ius , ” 

The  "Muscatine  Report"  in  1966  stressed  "the  need  for  an 

atmosphere  of  continuing  experiment  and  change. It  tendered  four 

ideas  to  combat  "a  natural  drift  of  conventional  course  offerings 

toward  a specialized  and  fragmented  greyness,"  These  were: 

Special  programs  stressing  the  acitivity  of  learning. 

New  introductory,  breadth  and  non-departmental  courses. 

Interdisciplinary  and  University  courses. 

Integration  of  curricula. 

The  Select  Committee  made  the  following  recommendations*  among 

others,  to  implement  these  ideas: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Recommendation  22:  The  administration  should  arrange  for  Ad  Hoc 

Courses,  the  topics  of  which  may  be  determined  from  term  to  term 
by  the  Board  of  Educational  Deirelopment,  to  supply  the  relevant 
scholarly  and  intellectual  background  to  subjects  of  active  stu- 
dent concern. 

Recommendation  23^  The  Division  should  establish  a new  category 
of  interdisciplinary  University  Courses,  each  subject  to  the 
regular  review  of  the  Committee  on  Courses.  The  Division  should 
also  develop  appropriate  means  of  special  administrative  support 
for  such  courses,  where  such  means  do  not  already  exist. 

Recommendation  24:  An  experimental  campus-wide  program  of  fresh- 

man seminars  should  be  offered,  beginning  in  the  Fall  quarter,  1966. 

Recommendation  25:  In  order  to  enable  all  qualified  students  to 

present  a limited  amount  of  supervised  field  study  for^ academic 
credit;  (a)  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  should  be  given 
wider  latitude  in  accrediting  field  study;  (b)  the  faculty  should 
appoint  a body  to  be  responsible  for  interdisciplinary  field 
study;  and  (c)  the  campus  should  be  provided  with  a field  study 
administrative  staff. 

Recommendation  26:  The  University  should  create  a small  number 

of  new  Professorships  of  the  University,  devoted  to  study  of  the 
general  human  significance  of  the  results  of  scholarship. 

Recommendation  27:  The  professional  colleges  and  schools  should, 

where  appropriate,  formulate  with  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  optional  programs  leading  to  a combined  B.A.  degree  and 
B.S.  degree  in  not  more  than  five  years  residence. 

These  recommendations  were  made  on  the  presumptions  that: 

1.  Every  undergraduate  should  be  offered  the  option  of  close 
faculty  contact  at  any  and  all  levels  of  instruction. 

2.  Seminars  are  not  the  only  alternative  to  the  essentially 
passive  experience  of  a lecture  course;  and  they  may  fail  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  or  idiosyn- 
v?.ratically  talented  student. 

3.  There  is  a particular  need  for  continuing  experiment  and 
flexibility  in  the  area  of  introductory  and  breadth  courses 
to  accomodate  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  who  grad- 
uate from  high  schools  with  advanced  standing.  Care  is 
needed  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  planning  separately  for  the 
gifted  and  the  general  student. 
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4.  Professors  should  be  able  to  supply  the  relevant  scholarl}^ 

Bnd  intellectual  background  to  matters  which  had  aroused 
the  immediate  interest  of  significant  elements  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 26 

5.  Many  of  today’s  most  challenging  social  problems  (e.g., 
poverty,  population  growth,  pollution) ...  require  an  in- 
formed and  technologically  more  sophisticated  citizenry  to 
initiate  and  support  intelligent  decision  making. 

The  vitues  of  the  recommendations  and  presumptions  of  the  Muscatine 
report  are  eclectic,  idealistic  and  practical.  At  first  glance,  one 
would  imagine  that  their  inculcation  into  the  university  scene  would 
precipitate  all  sorts  of  desired  results.  That  they  do  so,  in  fact,  or 
not,  is  not  relevant  to  a consideration  of  their  major  fault:  in  sub- 

stance and  in  philosophy,  they  fail  to  emphasize  community  - that  is, 
social  involvement.  As  Axelrod  puts  it,  "but  the  Muscative  Report... is 
unwilling  to  go  further  than  the  recommendation  that  ’qualified  students 
...be  permitted  to  present,  for  academic  credit,  a limited  amount  of 
supervised  field  study  of  demonstrable  intellectual  value.’  The  result 
of  such  restriction,  inevitably,  is  that  community  projects  have  remained 
part  of  the  extra-curriculum  in  the  standard  educational  model."  (Axel- 
rod’s italics). 

The  significance  of  this  major  shortcoming  of  the  Muscatine  report 

becomes  even  greater  when  examined  in  the  light  of  Mayhew^s  predictions: 

The  future  of  American  higher  education  cannot  escape  its  setting. 
Barring  major  war  or  severe  economic  recession,  the  outlines  of 
American  society  for  1980  are  resonably  clear.  There  will  be  up- 
wards of  230  million  people,  half  of  whom  will  be  under  26  years 
old.  More  than  22  million  will  be  over  65.  Some  80-85  percent 
will  live  in  urban  areas,  and  a third  will  live  in  ten  super  cities 
like  the  continuous  metropolitan  belts  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
from  Gary,  Indiana  well  into  Wisconsin,  or  from  Mobile  past  New 
Orleans,  Half  of  those  living  in  the  cities  will  dwell  in  complex 
suburban  areas , while  the  other  half , including  a disproportionate 
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number  of  non-whites,  will  occupy  the  central  city.  The  work  week 
will  average  30  hours  or  less  and  the  average  income  after  taxes 
will  be  $8,724  compared  with  the  $6,285  in  1962, 

. The  broad  educational  context  is  also  relevant.  In  1975, 
children  in  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  will  number  31.5 
million,  7,6  million  more  than  in  1965.  There  will  be  15  mil- 
lion high  school  students  in  1975;  8,2  million  more  than  in  1955. 

Fall  enrollments  in  college  degree  work  will  rise  from  1955 *s 
total  of  2.7  million  to  nine  million  in  1975  and  perhaps  12  mil- 
lion in  1980.  Graduate  enrollment,  which  has  become  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  higher  education,  will  reach  1.1  million 
by  1975  and  perhaps  2 million  by  1980  (a  number  just  over  the 
total  collegiate  population  in  the  mid  1950 * s)  . The  great 
majority,  perhaps  80-85  percent,  will  attend  institutions  enrol- 
ling more  than  20,000  students.  Expenditures  for  higher  educa- 
tion will  nearly  double;  from  the  $11.4  billion  of  1965-66  to 
$22,5  billion  in  1975-76.  Capital  outlay  during  the  period 
1966-67  to  1976  will  be  more  than  $30  billion  - compared  with 
the  entire  gross  national  product  of  $56  billion  in  1933. 

Unless  there  is  a rapid  and  cowardly  retreat  by  academia  to  the 
countryside,  the  university  will  be  fighting  for  survival  in  the  depths 
of  an  overgrown  metropolis;  it  will  be  involved  coercively  and  necessarily, 
if  not  willingly,  in  the  affairs  of  the  community;  it  will  be  looked  to  - 
if  it  does  not  crumble  in  the  interim  - for  responsible  insight  into  urban 
and  social  affairs;  it  will  be  embedded  in  the  problems  of  society;  it 
should  be  prepared  to  study  those  problems  to  seek  their  solutions. 

Nevertheless,  one  result  of  the  Muscatine  Report  was  the  emergence 
of  the  Board  of  Educational  Development  as  a potential  agency  for  curri- 
cular reform.  The  Board  was  virtually  free  to  act  as  it  saw  fit.  There 
were  few  restraints  on  the  kind  of  suggestions  it  would  listen  to;  it 
approved  most  of  them.  Unfortunately,  political  pressure  precipitated 
the  demise  of  the  Board  of  Educational  Development. 
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In  the  "Report  to  the  University,"  the  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Education  at  Stanford  listed  "the  kinds  of  needs  we  see,  which 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  agencies  of  change  that  we  recommend 
elsewhere. 

1.  Science  and  Technology  for  the  non-specialist... 

2.  Interdisciplinary  studies  in  the  social  sciences... 

3.  Interdisciplinary  studies  in  the  humanities... 

Professional  school  courses... 

5.  Mathematics*  strategic^,  and  computer  science... 

6.  The  practicing  arts...'*^^ 

Several  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Steering  Committee  seem 
especially  pertinent.  Recommendation  1C,  for  instance,  provides  for  a 
Freshman  Tutorial  Program: 

c.  For  as  many  students  as  «possible,  a first-semester 
Freshman  Tutorial  taught  by  a regular  faculty  member  and 
directed  either  toward  conveying  the  style  of  intellectual 
inquiry  in  his  field  of  knowledge  or  toward  illuminating 
the  relationships  between  his  and  other  fields  of 
knowledge,  or  toward  both*3l 

At  Chabot  College,  Hayward,  California,  a Freshman  Tutorial  Pro- 
gram, designed  by  Professors  Fitzgerald  and  Monker  of  that  school,  has 
been  highly  successful.  Among  its  benefits:  (1)  personal  contact  with  - 

an  academic  seems  to  speed  up  rather  than  slow  down  the  maturation  rate 
of  high  school  graduates  as  they  adapt  to  the  college  scene  (2)  firm 
establishment,  early  in  the  college  career  of  an  Intellectual  basis  for 

learning  appears  to  lend  Itself  to.  greater  involvement  in  studies  in 
the  following  years. 
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RecomBiendations  15  and  16,  stipulate  ineraction  with  community: 

15.  There  should  be  established  a social  service  clearing  house, 
to  serve  as  an  information  and  coordination  center  for  field  work 
that  stresses  social  service.  It  should  work  with  students, 
faculty,  and  off-campus  agencies  in  helping  to  arrange  for 
various  kinds  of  field  experience... 

16.  Each  appropriate  department  should  establish  a regular  course 
entitled  Directed  Field  Research,  somewhat  akin  to  Directed  Indivi- 
dual Research,  whibh  would  be  listed  in  Courses  and  Degrees.  The 
Dean  and  Committee  of  Undergraduate  Studies  should  be  given  respon- 
sibility for  encouraging  and  coordinating  all  field  work  conducted 
as  part  of  the  academic  curriculum. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Committee  has  merely  intensified 
its  commitment  to  undergraduate  education  in  the  "liberal"  sense. 

There  are  no  sweeping  recommendations  here  although  "15"  and  "16"  above 
could  become  real  reform  measures  if  implemented  without  restriction. 

Although  Daniel  Bell’s  study  dealt  with  Columbia  University 
specifically  and  had  no  interest  in  being  applied  to  other  schools, 

("it  is  an  essay  on  a single  institution,  Columbia  University,  and  its 
problems") , 33  the  report,  published  as  a book,  relates  to  the  spectrum 
of  American  Higher  Education  at  least  in  as  many  ways  as  Columbia  is 
similar  to  other  institutions. 

Bell  called  for  a "Neo-classical"  three-tiered  curriculum  revi- 
sion. Basically  the  tiers  would  move  a student  from  Classical  studies 
through  major  studies  (fields  of  concentration)  to  inter-disciplinary 
and  problem  area  studies,  all  with  a slight  inclination  toward  Western 
traditions.  The  report  opposed  certain  current  trends;  particularly 
it  objected  to  "the  contemporary  cafeteria  style  of  education  which 
permits  students  wide  lattitude  In  choosing  courses."  ^ As  Bell  himself 
puts  it,  "to  allow  students  to  plunge  around  blindly  is  not  freedom.  The 
student  must  be  forced  into  certain  confrontation. "33 
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The  exact  nature  of  the  "confrontation"  is,  of  course,  readily 
debatable.  Professor  Bell  leans  toward  the  liberal  arts  approach; 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  at  the  time  of  the  study,  Columbia,  too,., 
was  affirming  liberal  arts  (and  specialization  as  well).  Important 
to  more  recent  problems  (and  probably  in  keeping  with  what  Bell 
envisioned  as  "certain  confrontation")  are  the  tracks  which  he 
suggests  for  the  study  of  Western  history,  one  of  which  a student 
would  choose:  "economic,  political  and  social... 

It  is  into  these  major  areas  that  urban  problems,  so  relevant  to 
universities  of  today  and  tomorrow,  fall  and  will  continue  to  fall. 

The  Doty  Report  of  Harvard  (1964)  summarized  its  own  recommenda- 
tions for  curricular  change:  "We  have  proposed  a wider  offering  of 

General  Education  courses  and  a greater  range  of  meaningful  alternatives 
for  the  student  to  choose  from. Professor  Doty  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Special  Committee  were  concerned  with  the  de teriorat ion  of 
General  Education  at  Harvard  (and  elsewhere).  At  the  divisional  level, 
the  Doty  Report  proposed,  instead  of  the  three-way  humanities,  sciences, 
social  science  categories,  that  for  the  purposes  of  general  education 
the  areas  of  relevant  learning  be  simply  divided  between  the  humanities, 
which  in  our  usage  will  include  history  and  the  full  range  of  subjects 
traditionally  grouped  under  the  humanities,  and  the  sciences,  which 

embrace  natural  science,  .mathematics,  and  the* behavioral  sciences. 
This  division  is  hot  advanced  as  the  basis  of  a theory  of  knowledge; 
it  is  simply  a device  for  effecting  a program  of  non-departmental 
education  within  the  constraints  of  the  problem  as  we  understand  it. 
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The  rationale  for  this  new  division  is  vague  but,  in  effect,  it 
would  have  reduced  the  General  Education  requirements  at  Harvard  by 
two- thirds. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  (CSP)a  year  later  suggested 
that  a student  could  "skip**  General  Education  courses  altogether  in 
certain  cases  or  substitute  for  them. 

The  Doty  and  the  CEP  reports  seemed  to  have  been  paving  the  way 
for  **departmental**  dominance  of  General  Education  which  now  appears  to 
be  falling  into  disfavor. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  both  reports  is  their  implicit 
admissions  that  students  coming  to  college  are,  indeed,  **generally 
educated**  and  should  not  be  delayed  from  going  on  to  more  intriguing 
and  more  relevant  studies. 

In  general,  the  reports  discussed  have  not  brought  about 
significant  changes  in  Higher  Education.  The  Doty  Report  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated. at  Harvard.  And  although  most  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Muscatine  Report  were  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Berkeley 
Division,  it,  too,  has  quite  recently  been  rejected. 

To  stress  further  the  singular  importance  of  curriculum  in  the 
university  structure  should  not  be  needed.  But  to  find  guiding 
principles  for  curricular  reform  in  the  tradition  of . haphazardry 
which  has  delineated  curricular  change  over  the  past  three  decades, 
one  needs  to  remind  himself  over  and  over  that  such  reform  is  central 
to  a restructuring  of  the  university,  if  restructuring  is  indeed 
what’s  needed.  The  question  is:  Is  reform  possible?  Experience,  so 

far,  indicates  that  it  may  not  be. 
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INKLINGS  OF  REFORM  AND  THEIR  FAILURE 

The  Board  of  Educational  Development.  Tlie  most  creative  innova- 
tion resulting  from  recommendations  of . the  Muscatine  Report  was  the 
Board  of  Educational  Development.  As  stated  already,  this  Board  seemed 
to  have  great  potential  for  bringing  about  curricular  reform.  (Whether 
it  ever  did  so  or  not  is,  as  yet,  an  unanswered  question.)  Unfortunately, 
the  Board  apparently  overstepped  its  bounds  in  1969. 

The  Board  had  approved  the  new  course  offering^  Social  Analysis 
139X.  The  course  format  called  for  several  lectures  by  Black  Panther 

Leader,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  With  great  haste  the  Regents  of  the 

University  of  California  gathered  together  and,  under  the  personal 

direction  of  the  State’s  Governor  and  Chairman  of  the  Regents,  Ronald 

Reagan , overruled  the  BED  and  declared  that  no  one  could  lecture  or 

lead  a discussion  more  frequently  than  once  a quarter  unless  he  held 

38 

an  formal  appointment  to  the  University.  Cleaver,  of  course,  did 
not  have  an  appointment.  Thereafter,  the  Board  became  totally 
ineffectual  and,  quite  contrary  to  its  previous  record,  approved  only 
five  of  twenty  innovative  course  suggestions  which  were  presented  to  it. 

HUtlANIST  AND  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  (HENAC) 

HENAC  was  a highly  imaginative  and  humanistic  student-administered 
program  sponsored  by  the  Community  for  Awareness  and  Social  Education 
(C.  A.  S.  E.).  It  was  developed  under  the  aegis  of  UCLA  as  an 
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sl'tsrnative  to  the  present  undergraduate  education;  the  idea  was  to  allow 
students  to  create  their  own  curricula  and  offer  them  the  opportunity 
of  structuring  their  own  learning  situations. 

HENAC  used  UCLA  faculty  and  staff.  Although  anyone  could  enroll 
in  HENAC  courses,  UCLA  students  received  University  credit  for  courses 
taken  (up  to  12  units)  and  in  many  instances,  could  use  HENAC  course 
credits  to  fulfill  degree  requirements. 

The  program  began  classroom  operation  in  the  Fall  of  1969  with  four 
FTE's  and  250  students.  Student  enrollment  was  expected  to  double  by 
January,  1970.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  program  werei 

1.  Non-op tional  PASS/FAIL  grading. 

2.  Study  groups.  There  were  no  professors,  per  se . Each  group 
consisted  of  ten  participants,  including  a PROCESS  OBSERVER  and 
an  INITIATCTR.  The  PROCESS-OBSERVER,  having  had  es^perience  in 
the  problems  of  group  dynamics  the  previous  quarter,  acted  as  a 
catalyst  to  prevent  the  group  from  floundering.  The  INITIATOR 
proposed  study  group  topics  and  suggested  ways  of  approaching 
the  material. 

3.  Classes  and  retreats  were  held  all  over  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  its  environs . 

4.  Evaluation.  At  the  final  session  of  each  Study  Group,  the  par- 
ticipants evaluated  themselves  and  one  another,  and  decided  who 
would  be  process-observers  for  subsequent  HENAC 
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5.  Community  input.  Local  communities  were  invited  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  Study  Group  topics.  Community  organizations  were 
requested  to  allow  students  to  work  with  them.  A budget  allow- 
ance was  made  so  that  each  Study  Group  could  invite  guest  speakers 
from  the  community. 

The  following  HENAC  courses  are  only  a partial  sampling  of  Community 
Initiated  Study  Groups  and  Student  Initiated  Study  Groups.  Community 
members  and  students  were  free  to  attend  sessions  in  either  groups  or 
both. 


Some  Examples  of  Study  Groups  for  Fall,  1969 

I • Community  Initiated  Study  Groups 

WESTMINSTER  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION,  I NCORI> ORATED : 
WATTS  TROJAN  HORSE . This  s tudy  group  wi  1]  wo rk  with 
the  Watts  Trojan  Horse  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
clearinghouse  for  community  information,  and  to  work 
with  agencies  to  help  low  income  clients . 

HOOPER  AVENUE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLr  This  study  group 
will  work  within  the  school  and  Hooper*s  community 
in  an  effort  to  improve  communication  by  working 
with  school  personnel,  parent  groups,  community 
organizations,  and  volunteer  programs. 

II • Student  Initiated  Study  Groups 

PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  CULTURES.  This  study  group  will 
attempt  to  analyze  the  cultural  trends  of  repressive 
and  alienating  societies  that  have  led  to  social 
re VO lution . 

XN— PROGRESS  STUDY  OF  HENAC . Th.is  group  will  evaluate 
and  assess  the  effects  of  class  activities  on  all 
HENAC  participants  and  coordinators. 

THE  U . S . IN  LATIN  AMERICA . Th is  g roup  wi 11  examine 
the  problems  of  Latin  America  focusing  on  the  Con- 
tinent’s potential  for  social  change. 
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CREATIVITYIN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  The  study  group  will 
study  possibilities  for  creating  a secondary  school 
class  in  which  free  or  creative  thinking  would  be 
Stimulated. 

INACCURACIES  AND  MISCONCEPTIONS  IV-F.  This  study  group 
will  analyze  who  controls  America  by  investigating  the 
behavior  patterns  developed  or  enforced  by  the  indivi- 
dual's  experiences  in  a variety  of  situations,  as  in 
the  courts,  welfare  offices,  the  books  read,  and  the 
effects  of  the  media. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  RELATION  TO  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
TECHNOLOGY.  This  study  group  will  deal  with  envir- 
onmental issues  and  the  University's  responsibilities 
as  an  instrument  of  social  change. 

ALTERNATIVE  FAMILY  STRUCTURES  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETIES 
A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FAMILY  WITHIN 
DIFFERENT  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  This  study  group, 
in  the  interest  of  understanding  what  the  family's 
role  is  in  these  critical  times,  will  propose  ways  to 
explore  how  other  contemporary  societies  undergoing 
major  socio-economic  change  evolve  new  family  arrange- 
merits  with  new  values. 

THE  CYNIC.  This  study  group  will  examine  the  rising 
tide  of  cynicism  as  it  is  reflected  in  literature, 
music , and  art . 

CONSCIOUSNESS- EXPANSION  TECHNIQUES.  This  study  group 
out  of  concern  for  individual  alienation,  will  investi- 
gate a number  of  the  current  consciousness- expansion 
techniques  (LSD  and  the  hallucinogens;  transcendental 
meditation;  chanting;  astrology;  Zen;  Yoga;  Western 
religion;  positive  thinking;  and  self-hypnosis)  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a way  in  which  the  individual  might 
consciously  shape  his  own  life. 

THE  JEW  IN  AMERICA.  This  study  group  will  deal  with 
questions  and  problems  of  American  Jews;  What  does  it 
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mean  to  be  a Chosen  People?  Who  and  What  is  the 
Jew?  What  is  the  Jewish  Religion;  its  origins  and 
present  divisions?  How  do  the  present  divisions 
differ?  Is  there  Jewish  Art?  Drama?  Literature? 
Who  runs  the  Jewish  community?  How  is  it  organized? 
What  does  it  do?  What  is  Israel's  importance  to  the 
American  Jew?  How  do  they  affect  him? 


RELIGIOUS  RESPONSES  TO  HUMAN  NEED,  This  study  group  will 
examine  the  pressures  facing  religious  communities  as  a 
result  of  change  and  it  will  evaluate  the  communities' 
responses.  This  study  will  include  debates  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Vatican  II,  the  National 
Council  of  Churche^j  and  activities  of  the  Priests  in 
Latin  America  and  attempt  to  discover  if  there  is  an 
"American  Theology," 

POSSESSION:  MATERIALS  AND  PEOPLE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY, 

This  study  group  will  examine  the  role  and  importance 
of  possessions  and  people  in  American  culture, 

HISTORICAL  DYNAMICS,  This  study  group  will  examine  man's 
developing  concept  of  himself  and  his  world:  does  this 

process  have  some  goal?  Does  the  historical  process  have 
its  own  goals  which  influence  men?  The  group  v/ill  explore 
an  individual's  self  and  world  view  through  his  creative  . 
works  (literature,  art,  music), 

PEACE  AND  FREEDOM,  This  study  group  will  examine  socio- 
economic problems  and  their  solutions  as  posed  by  radical 
and  establishment  groups;  familiarize  itself  with  the 
electoral  system  and  political  process  in  California, 
and  develop  political  skills. 

COMPILING  AN  INFORMATION  BANK,  This  study  group  will 
develop  a mechanized  system  available  to  everyone, 
which  will  provide  easy  access  to  multiple  sources  of 
data  generated  on  campus  and  in  the  community, 

HISTORY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS, 

This  study  group  will  examine  the  history  of  student 
political  movements,  primarily  activist  ones,  in  the 
U,S,  in  the  past  five  years, 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM,  This  study  group  will  analyze 
recent  trends  and  innovations  in  education,  especially 
on  the  university  level. 
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It  is  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  HENAC’s  programs  centered  on  social 


problems  and  social  philosophy.  This  simply  represented  student  and 
coiranunity  interest,  however,  for  there  were  no  restrictions  on  starting 


study  groups  in  other  areas. 


In  addition  to  the  Study  Groups,  there  were  Seminar  Groups  and  week- 


end Colloquia  which  dealt  with  special  topics.  Three  such  groups  were 


initiated  in  Fall,  1969. 


LIFE  STYLE.  The  student  will  reflect  on  his  personal 
values  and  behavior  through  studying  another  person. 

SOCIAL  CONFRONTATION#  The  student  will  reflect  on  how 
his  (values)  life^-style  is  affected  by  social  problems 
and  in  that  way  understand  how  others  mighr  be  moved 
to  social  confrontation  because  of  the  effects  of 
social  issues  in  thier  life-styles. 

A SOCIETAL  ANALYSIS.  The  student  will  examine  the 
dynamics  of  American  society. 

WEEKEND  COLLOQUIA.  These  Colloquia  provide  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  experts  from  outside 
the  university  for  an  extended  period  of  time;  they 
also  offer  students  the  chance  to  meet  together  without 
the  usual  time  pressures  of  being  on  campus# 


By  interviewing  HENAC  people,  mainly  student  administrators  and  stu- 
dent Process  Observers  and  Initiators,  several  capsule  comments  about  the 
need  for  HENAC  were  elicited: 

QUESTION:  Why  does  the  Academic  Community  need  HENAC? 

ANSWER:  A fear  exists  in  the  community  that  the  presence  of  the  Univer- 

sity in  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  community . 

(No  studies  were  cited  to  bear  out  this  statement,  it  was  a fact  of 
university  life  taken  for  granted.  The  fear  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
idea  that  the  university  is  an  ^*elite  establishment,”  designed  to  better 
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privileged  classes  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of — and  to  the  detri- 
ment  of—— other  classes  of  individuals#  "Communities”  were  generally 
those  in  ghetto  and  industrial  areas#) 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  immediate  goal  of  the  HENAC  programs? 

ANSWER:  To  replace  community  fear  with  an  interest  in  the  pursuit  of 

learning , 

(There  appears  to  be  an  inferential  leap  here  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  "fear"  of  the  university  is  synonymous  with  "fear"  of 
learning#  Thus,  if  you  eliminate  one,  you  automatically  eliminate  the 
other#) 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  long  range  goal  of  HENAC? 

ANSWER:  Among  others,  to  render  the  University  an  integral  part  of  the 

Community# 

(This  if  to  be  accomplished  by  offering  all  courses  without  costs  or 
prerequisites#  The  only  requirement  for  community  participants  is 
registration  with  HENAC#  However,  university  students  wishing  to  take 
HENAC  courses  for  credit  or  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements  must 
register  for  the  HENAC  course  as  he  would  register  for  any  university 
course,  but  with  no  additional  fees  beyond  the  usual  registration  fees#) 
HENAC  courses  were  subject  to  evaluation  by  the  University.  A 
summary  of  the  evaluation  procedure  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  HENAC 
brochure: 

University  Evaluation  of  HENAC  Courses: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Development 
(of  the  Academic  Senate)  to  evaluate  HENAC  courses.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  several  ways: 
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1.  Examination  of  attendance  records. 

2.  Noting  the  use  of  university  facilities  by  HENAC  people. 

3.  Noting  class  participation. 

4.  Determining  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  students  in  the 
program. 

5.  Testing  changes  in  student  motivation. 

Means  of  Evaluation  (corresponding  to  the  above  enumeration,  respectively) ; 


1.  The  Process-Observer  will  record  the  attendance  at  each  class. 
(Although  attendance  is  not  required.) 

2.  The  University  has  set  aside  library  study  rooms  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  HENAC  people,  use  of  which  is  monitored  by  the 
University . 

3.  One  person  in  each  class  is  required  to  keep  a diary  of  the  class, 
noting  roughly  what  goes  on  in  class  discussion.  Also,  self- 
evaluation  of  the  class  as  a whole  is  concerned  with  participa- 
tion. This  information  is  available  to  the  University. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
program,  the  University  has  imposed  temporarily  the  following 
requirement  on  each  student  in  each  class: 

One  paper  of  any  length  covering: 

a.  presentation  of  a specific  academic  question 

b.  discussion  of  the  question 

c.  an  analysis  of  how  the  question  was  or  was  not 
resolved — in  a particular  work  or  in  class 
discussion — or  both 
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5. 


The  University  had  not  yet  decided  how  to  go  about  ascertain- 
ing changes  in  student  motivation. 


Within  six  months  of  its  birth,  HENAC  died  despite  $74,000  of  Ford 
Foundation  support  and  extensive  participation  by  students  and  members  of 
the  community. 

The  "non-part icipat ing"  administrators  claimed  that,  although  class 
participation  was  high,  interest  on  the  part  of  "participating"  adminis- 
trators, that  is,  students  who  had  been  acting  as  Initiators  and  Process 
Observers,  waned.  Without  active  and  energetic  student  administrators 
the  program  could  not  attain  a positive  evaluation  from  the  faculty  com- 
mittee. Funds  were  not  allocated  for  subsequent  programs  because  HENAC 
no  longer  showed  promise  nor  the  potential  for  accomplishing  its  own  goals. 

Students  claim  that  administrative  red  tape  and  faculty  apathy 
toward  a program  which  appeared  to  minimize  their  roles  caused  HENAC *s 
collapse. 

Several  other  allegations  about  why  HENAC  collapsed  we,re  elicited 
from  people  involved  in  the  program: 

1.  The  HENAC  program  naturally  appealed  to  the  more  radical 
segment  of  the  student  body  to  the  dismay  of  many  faculty 
members  as  well  as  many  administrators. 

2.  Student  administrators,  although  very  anxious  to  work 
with  Community  Groups,  tended  to  maintain  a Christ- 
disciple  aloofness  which  did  nothing  to  improve  the 
image  of  the  academic  community,  a HENAC  goal. 

3.  The  administration  and  the  students,  instead  of  working 
together,  were  at  constant  odds  over  relatively  petty 
issues,  developing  of  a general  feeling  of  distrust 
which  finally  brought  the  program  down  to  the  ground. 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  THIRD  WORLD 


Presuming  that  curriculum  is  one  of  the  most  important  strategies 

of  the  university,  many  authorities  think  that  curricular  change  is  a good 

place  to  begin  a reform  of  the  university.  One  critic  sees  curriculum  as 

chaotic  architecture,  a house  thrown  together  out  of  unprincipled 
39 

expediency. 

Generallv  speaking,  curriculum,  like  the  university,  and  eventually 
like  our  society  itself,  can  be  cited  for  three  basic  faults:  hypocrisy, 

irrelevance,  and  dehumanization.  Each  fault,  of  course,  means  something 
different  to  each  particular  critic  and  they  range  from  the  loftiest 
authority  speaking  on  the  subject  ex  cathedra  to  a non-descript,  lowly 
freshman  mumbling  to  himself  in  a three  hundred  member  Biology  I lecture. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  it  might  be  useful  to  suggest  what  overall 
implications  attach  to  each  fault. 

Hypocrisy"  reflects  mainly  on  several  characteristics  of  curriculum. 
First,  its  yielding  nature  with  respect  to  majority  (and  usually  conservative) 
social  pressure;  as  Robert  Byrnes,  Chairman  of  the  History  Department  at 
Indiana  University  stated: 


...we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  curriculum  and  everything 
about  a college  is  buffeted  by  forces  outside  the  college  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  influences  or  creates  those  forces.  Indeed, 

1 we  review  the  relatively  few  changes  in  curriculums  over  the 
past  thirty  years,  we  must  admit  that  these  revisions  have  been 
made  because  of  pressures  from  the  outside.  The  college  follows, 

curriculum  reflects  the  society  in  which  the 
thrsccJe?"  M40  significantly  affect  or  change 
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Naturally,  this  process  is  circular.  As  university  life  is  an 
influence  on  students,  so  is  curriculum.  When  students  move  from 
the  university  to  society,  those  exposed  to  the  curriculum  tend  to 
reinforce  society  and  its  values.  In  time,  their  children  go  to 
the  university,  and  the  circle  nor  merely  perpetuates  itself,  but  tends 
to  make  profound  change  impossible. 

Second,  the  insistence  of  curriculum  on  its  own  relevance.  This 
characteristic  is  exemplified  by  quotes  from  university  catalogs  which 
make  various  claims  about  ambitions  for  preparing  "independent  thinkers" 
when  in  fact,  the  curricular  content  is  geared  to  "conform"  the  student 
with  the  existing  outside  world:  to  make  him  a docile  citizen.  The 

curriculum  (and,  ultimately,  the  university)  graduates  students  by  the 
dozen  but  it  certainly  does  not  produce  individuals  - independent 
thinkers  - in  any  great  numbers.  Our  exploitive  social  system  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  competition  and* one-up-manship . Such  a 
system  thrives  on  individuality  so  long  as  most  of  us  think  alike,  or 
sometimes  even  better,  don’t  bother  to  think  at  all.  What’s  there  to 
think  about?  After  all,  we  have  a nearly  perfect  system!  In  point  of 
fact,  it  Is  a nearly  perfect  system:  it  predictably  fulfills  a basic 

social  need  to  produce  the  conformist,  the  traditionalist  who  will  keep 
it  nearly  perfect.  Perhaps,  in  these  times,  it  might  be  totally  perfect 
if  we  could  just  change  the  words  that  express  our  goals  and  acknowledge 
that  trained  conformists  are  all  we  want! 

Third,  the  tendency  of  curriculum  to  mirror  the  whims  of  the 
power  elite  in  at  least  three  ways:  by  deferring  unduly  to  political 

leaders  (senators,  regents,  government  officials);  by  cultivating  and 
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accommodating  nearby  corporate  officials;  and  by  engaging  in  classified 
military  research  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  university  function 
to  seek  and  disseminate  knowledge.  Military  ascendancy  in  the  univer- 
sity has  been  on  the  decline  recently,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  ROTC 
program.  However,  military  research  goes  on  and  on  to  the  tune  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

One  has  only  to  count  the  number  of  corporation  executives,  ex- 
cabinet  members,  politicians  and  retired  flag  officers  who  are  serving 
as  Directors  or  Regents  of  major  universities  to  appreciate  fully  the 
power  of  the  power  elite  to  control  the  university. 

Their  influence  results  in  another  major  student  complaint, 
irrelevance  of  the  curriculum.  By  diverting  curriculum  and  teaching 
considerations  to  government  research,  student  needs  get  insufficient 
attention.  In  short  , the  presence  of  military  and  government  research 
on  campuses  and  the  ensuing  campus  dependence  on  federal  grants  for 
financial  support,  warps  university  programs  and  tends  to  socialize 
students  so  that  they  don't  ask  questions  or,  at  least,  ask  "the  right" 
ones.  Thus,  Dr.  Nowlis,  Dean  of  Students  at  Rochester  University  is 
justifiably  concerned  that  our  universities  are  not  imparting  to  their 
graduates  "knowledge  great  and  relevant  enough"  to  free  them  from  "the 
immobilizing  parochialism. .. and  conventionality"  which  stifle  social 
ingenuity  and  social  commitment . 

Henry  Steele  Commager,  suggests  that  we  jettison  "part  of  the 
useless  baggage  that  we  now  carry  with  us.  We  can  put  down  on 
educational  malpractices  like  innumberable  courses At  the  same 
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time,  couldn*t  we  eject  some  Madison  Avenue  ^'necessities*'  that  were 
devised  in  collusion  with  corporate  concerns  without  thought  to  human 
needs,  ^.n  the  interest  of  dealing  with  social  alienation?  We  must 
begin  to  understand  strict  corporate  self-interest  whose  economic 
motives  have  relevance  mainly  to  an  elite.  We  must  learn  how  to  control 
an  industrial  system  which  has  far  passed  the  margin  of  safety  in  push- 
ing its  goals  to  the  point  where  they  may  be  imposed  as  universal  - 
American  - political  principles.  We  must  see  that  these  are  not  forces 
of  cohesion  and  interdependence,  but  instead,  are  divisive,  for  they  are 
pursued  in  the  interest  of  an  elite  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
citizen. 

Indeed,  can  one  distinguish  between  the  relevance  of  curriculum, 
the  relevance  of  higher  education  and  the  relevance  of  a social  system 
itself  when  all  three  are  so  inextricably  bound  to  one  another?  Some 
thinkers  have  put  forth  the  idea  that  society  should  equate  economic 
rewards  and  responsibility  to  the  degree  with  which  one  strives  to 
harmonize  his  individual  labors  with  the  overall  needs  of  his  community. 
Ironically,  through  the  curriculum,  devised  for  the  most  part  by  the 
university,  students  are  taught  instead  that  economic  rewards  and 
responsibility  should  be  equated  directly  with  one’s  ability  to  compete 
with  his  fellow  man  and  to  promote  his  own  narrow  economic  interests. 

Can  such  a social  structure  and  its  university  and  the  curriculum  of 
that  university  have  any  relevance  at  all  to  men  who  must  live  together? 

Dehumanization  is  that  characteristic  of  curriculum  which,  in 
effect,  takes  what  potentially  might  have  been  human  beings  and 
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indelibly  '^stamps*'  out  prescribed  molds  suitable  to  and  fitted  easily 
into  conforming  niches  in  society.  Technological  education,  especially, 
is  geared  to  the  production  of  personnel  needed  in  an  expert  society. 
Unfortunately,  our  technological  society,  if  it  really  is  that  at  all,  is 
not  such  a perfect  machine.  One  may  be  geared  to  fit,  but  is  there 
room?  Or  do  we  overproduce  personnel  much  in  the  way  we  do  consumer 
goods,  to  be  stockpiled  in  case  a corporation  may  need  them  sometime, 
to  be  diverted  to  other  uses  if  it's  practical,  to  be  discarded  if  it's 
expedient?  There  is  nc  "hard  sell"  for  graduate  engineers.  They're  a 
dime  a dozen.  Teaching  personnel  suffer  the  same  fate.  In  1969,  a 
California  State  College  located  in  an  area  famous  for  its  atrocious 
climate  had  three  openings  in  its  English  Department  at  the  full  Ph.D. 
level.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  starting  salary  was  very  low  ($8,400), 
the  College  received  over  3,100  applications  for  the  three  positions. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  carefiklly  constructed  molds  that  fail  to  find 
holes  to  fit  into?  Conceivably^  there  may  be  a danger  in  a mold's  not  find- 
ing a niche,  for  it  may  begin  to  ask  itself  why  it  doesn't  fit  and  what 
it  could  fit;  this  could  reverse  the  setting  of  the  molds  by  producing 
thoughtful  human  beings.  In  any  case,  those  of  us  who  are  "doing  our 
thing,"  or  are  attending  "way  out"  schools  where  we  find  comradeship, 
cannot  delude  ourselves  that  our  lot  is  any  better.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  worse,  for  we  are  not  merely  alienated,  but  disaffected. 

There  is  no  peace  for  us.  We  must  always  fight  against  what  wesee, 
yet  to  no  avail.  Our  frustration  is  not  with  the  world  so  much  as  it  is 
with  the  utter  futility  we  encounter  when  we  try  to  change  it.  We  find 
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a margin  within  which  the  forces  of  change  are  pennitted  to  maneuver 
slightly  and  we  try  to  operate  within  it.  Like  most  margins,  though, 
it  is  on  the  fringe.  So  are  we.  Like  many  fringes  it  can  go  off  the 
deep  end.  Wil].  we? 

Many  university  students  are  similarly  troubled.  They  suspect 
that  they  are  being  processed  for  purposes  which  are  alien  to  them, 
collectively  and  individually.  They  realize  that  the  goals  of  the 
society  which  is  controlling  them  and  of  the  university  which  is 
'’educating"  them,  may  not  be  in  their  interest  or  may  be  terribly 
short-sighted.  Where  is  their  future  in  or  out  of  the  University? 

Is  theirs  and  the  future  of  society  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  university? 

Clark  Kerr,  near  the  end  of  his  discourse  on  the  multiversity 
(the  greatest  dehumanizer  of  them  all)  pondered  "how  to  create  a cur- 
riculum that  serves  the  needs  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  research 
interests  of  the  teachers how  to  treat  the  individual  student  as  a 
unique  human  being  in  the  mass  student  body."  The  question  could  be 
expanded  even  further  "how  to  relate  student,  teacher,  graduate,  and 
non-graduate  in  a social  body  that  does  not  induce  the  aggrandizement 
of  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  other." 

The  entire  question,  of  course,  is  moot  liecause  the  s^^stem  is 
self-perpetuating,  not  only  as  the  university  relates  to  it  but  as 
government,  labor,  trade,  international  relations,  production  and 
management,  are  steeped  in  it  and  integral  to  it.  In  an  age  of  fan- 
tastic media  and  universal  dissemination  of  information,  young  people 
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do  not  have  to  attend  the  university  to  learn  the  workings  of  the 


Republic,  to  understand  the  relationship  between  monied  interests  and 
political  power,  between  production  and  profit,  between  prime  interest 
rates  and  cost  of  living.  There  is  no  fine  line  between  competition 
and  exploitation  in  our  socio-economic  system;  one  is  the  almost  indis- 
tinguishable adjunct  of  the  other.  Some  say  it's  necessary  to  reform 
the  curriculum  for  the  good  of  the  student,  the  university,  society. 

Is  that  possible  in  a system  that  has  one  set  of  checks  and  balances 
at  the  Constitutional  or  surface  level  to  protect  the  "democratic  process," 
and  yet  another  set  of  checks  and  balances,  controlled  by  the  power 
elite,  which  reaches  to  every  depth  of  the  society  to  protect  the  oli- 
garchy? 

Some  examples  of  the  protective  system  are  long  standing:  politi- 

cal appointments,  oil  depletion  allowances,  multi-million  dollar  lobby 
groups,  corporate  tax  privileges,  the  Congressional  Committee  system, 
unlimited  political  campaign  spending,  tax  exempt  municipal  bond  invest- 
ment, immigration  quotas,  depreciation  of  rental  property,  conditional 
federal  aid  to  education.  More  recent  examples  are  federal  conspiracy 
laws,  no-knock  search  warrants.  National  Guard  intervention,  state  laws 
limiting  political  activity,  administrative  censorship  of  university 
newspapers.  Presidential  criticism  of  news  media. 

Instances  of  the  protective  system,  at  the  local  levels  are  not 
always  so  obvious.  We  may  compare  two  recent  events  in  California: 

(a)  An  applicant  for  a teaching  nosl  :ior)  at  Saddleback  Junior 
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College  in  Orange  County  was  called  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
be  queried  about  his  qualifications.  During  the  course  of  the  interview, 
the  applicant  objected  when  he  was  asked  his  political  affiliation.  Boax'd 


( 


members  insisted  that  they  had  a right  both  to  ask  the  question  and  to 
use  the  answer  in  consideration  of  the  applicant's  overall  qualifications. 
He  had  three  clear  choices:  (1)  refuse  to  answer  and  be  summarily  dis- 

qualified by  the  board,  (2)  lie  to  the  Board  and  hope  that  they  had 
not  already  consulted  with  the  registrar  of  voters j (3)  answer  the 
question  truthfully  although  it  would  mean  certain  rejection  for  the 
position.  The  applicant  chose  number  3 and  was  rejected  for  the 
position.  He  was,  incidentally,  employed  as  a Professor  and  Department 
Chairman  at  nearby  Golden  West  College  at  the  time  of  his  application 
and  appeared  qualified  in  all  academic  and  professional  respects.  He 
had  simply  told  the  Board,  in  conservative  Orange  County,  that  he  was 
a registered  Democrat.  No  one  can  say  for  sure  why  he  was  not  hired 
but  one  can  find  grounds  for  suspicion, 

(b)  One  Sunday  night  in  Irvine,  where  a campus  of  the  University 
of  California  is  located,  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  was  gutted  by 
fire.  Within  two  hours,  the  first  construction  crews  arrived  on  the  scene 
to  clean  up  the  mess.  Within  twelve  hours,  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  building  on  an  adjacent  lot  had  begun.  In  only  a day  and  a half,  a 
parking  area  v;as  cleared  and  paved,  fully  grown  lawns  were  unrolled, 
flowers  were  blooming,  and  a brand  new  bank  with  a brick  foundation  and 
a shiny  planted  superstructure  -was  in  full  operation.  One  could  only 
gasp  at  the  awesome  financial  forces  which  must  have  been  unleashed  to 
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get  the  job  done  so  beautifully  and  quickly.  We  have  spectacular  capa- 
city for  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  dollar.  Hordes  of  accountants 
daily  pour  over  endless  figures  getting  every  last  dollar  correct  to 
the  last  penny.  Human  needs  get  somwhat  less  attention;  witness  our 
scandalous  infant  mortality  rate. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  curricular  change  can  mean  curri- 
cular reform,  without  a change  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  univer- 
sity or,  even  more  remotely  without  any  change  in  our  socio-economic 
system.  Their  rhetoric  is  predicated  in  the  firm  conviction  that  bud- 
ding crops  of  university  graduates  will,  by  virtue  of  their  education, 
work  for  the  good  of  all  in  the  society  as  it  stands.  They  support 
social  work,  philanthropy,  and  culture. 

Among  this  group,  and  decidedly  its  most  influential  segment,  are 
the  “powers  that  be"  in  the  American  higher  education  hierarchy.  Some  of 
the  "powers  that  be"  are  the  presidents  and  past  presidents  of  elite 
American  universities.  These  universities,  in  turn,  are  the  "citadels," 

The  public  language  which  emanates  from  the  citadels  through  the  mouths 
of  their  leaders,  if  not  inflated,  is  airy.  In  presenting  crucial  con- 
temporary issues,  they  invoke  archaic  and  esoteric  language  that  obscures 
not  only  the  problems,  but  their  urgency.  Why  do  they  speak  so  abstrusely? 
Don’t  they  know  how  to  communicate?  Don’t  they  understand  the  issues? 
Almost  ten  years  ago.  Harvard’s  Nathan  Pusey  spoke  these  words: 

What  Harvard  wants  more  than  anything  now  to  give 
our  country  and  the  world  is  educated  men  and 
women,  ,.  It  is  her  hope  that  there  will  develop 
here  generation  after  generation,  now  as  in  the  past, 
thoughtful  men  who  through  their  beliefs  and  actions 
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will  go  on  to  review  and  strengthen  true  quality 
V in  the  world’s  life;  men  and  women  of  knowledge 

and  faith  who,  ready  to  learn  from  others,  will 
make  an  effort  at  honest  appraisal  of  their  cul- 
ture, will  recognize  both  its  strength  and  its 
weakness , will  try  to  see  those  aspects  separ- 
ately and  fairly,  and  who  then  not  complaining 
or  criticizing  unreasonably,  or  turning  away 
in  supercilious  indifference , will  steadfastly 
set  about  working  where  they  can-first  of  all 
perhaps  with  themselves-  improve  that  culture 
and  to  make  not  its  shabbiness  but  its  goodness 
available  to  others, 

What  was  Pusey  talking  about?  What  did  he  really  mean?  From 
these  words  one  might  surpose  Harvard  to  be  a Divinity  school  caught 
up  in  the  training  of  gentlemen-philanthropists , But  as  lofty  as 
these  remarks  sound,  the  .institution  is  quite  in  line  with  American 
pragmatism;  Harvard  will  continue  to  train  men  for  competitive  success  - 
financial,  political,  social,  and  scholarly  success.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  able  to  extend  the  culture  and  ”to  make  not  its  shab- 
biness but  its  goodness  available  to  others.”  But  who  are  those  others? 
And  what  is  its  notion  of  goodness?  Has  Harvard’s  production  of  gentle- 
men-philanthropists assisted  the  growth  of  materialism  at  the  expense 
of  humanism  in  America?  Is  Harvard,  on  balance,  a benefit  or  a 
liability  to  society?  And  since  we  are  simply  using  Harvard  as  an 
example,  do  universities  do  more  harm  than  good? 

The  trufe' American  pragmatist  deligjits  in  the  injunction  ”to  improve 
' that  culture  and  to  make  not  its  shabbiness  but  its  goodness  available 

to  others.”  It  gives  the  pragmatist  license  to  ego-optimism:  its  lets 

him  be  an  achiever  among  achiever-peers  (those  ’’others")  , Salvatore 
Maddi  observes  that  he  is  the  product  of  an  educational  emphasis  that 
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excludes  "endeavors  that  are  primarily  communal,  comtemplative , or 
expressive  and  (includes)  endeavors  that  are  primarily  individualistic, 
competitive,  and  action  oriented, Is  it  any  wonder  that  American 
society  (and  its  achievers)  "...  emphasize  science  and  technology  more 
than  humanities  and  art,  ,,  materialism,  practicality,  and  shrewd- 
ness more  than  idealism  and  aestheticism,  and  , , ,give  the  laurel  wreath 
for  entrepreneural, , ,ways  of  life?" 

If,  as  Maddi  points  out,  the  United  States  were  functioning  at  a 
level  of  marginal  subsistence,  the  country  would  surely  need  "an  intense 
achievement  orientation,"  But  "when  a society  is  a little  further  along 
deve lopmen tally , when  there  is  a comfortable  standard  of  living,  then  too 
vigorous  an  achievement  orientation  interferes  in  the  short  run  with  the 
richness  and  depth  that  life  could  have,  and  in  the  long  run  with  the 
continuing  viability  of  the  society, This  is  not  to  say,  of  course, 
that  social  problems  in  the  United  States  do  not  relate  to  poverty, 
pestilence  and  racism.  They  do  to  an  appalling  degree.  But  rather  than 
attack  those  problems,  our  society  simple-mindedly  plugs  away  at  trying 
to  improve  an  excellence  that  was  achieved  long  ago  but  has  nothing  to 
contribute  to  issues  we  face  now.  Worse,  our  society  is  severely,  if 
not  terminally,  afflicted  with  affluent  alienation.  "The  richness  and 
depth  that  life  could  have,"^^  it  does  not  have.  Will  it  ever — at  the 
rate  we  are  "progressing"  down  the  wrong  road. 

That  our  efforts  could  b.?,  better  spent  maintaining  "a  basis  for 
constant  renewal  and  energetic  action"  because  "mature  societies  need 
a delicate  balance  of  achievement  orientation  and  something  more 
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has  become  an  ominous  truth.  To  articu- 


comprehensively  humanistic"^^ 
late  that  truth  in  terms  .relevant  to  all  levels  of  society  including 
the  "impoverishment  alienated"  as  well  as  the  "affluence  alienated," 
we  need  a new  language. 

The  problem  with  Pusey^s  language  lies  not  only  in  its  aphoristic 
quotability  and  almost  biblical  simplicity,  but,  more  importantly, 
it  sounds  meaningful  to  the  "good  hearts"  of  freshly-minted  citadel 
graduates  from  the  American  middle  and  upper-middle  classes  who,  each 
June,  are  pushed  into  the  economy  like  stacks  of  silver  dollars  across 
the  teller’s  counter  at  Bank  of  America. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  fine  work  at  Harvard  will 
grant  him  the  license  of  the  podium  and  allow  that  his  language  in  this 
instance  was  demanded  by  the  tradition  of  the  occasion;  it  was  probably 
a commencement  or  a convocation  at  which  he  spoke.  But  there  is  no 
escaping  the  fact  that  we  hear  this  same  language  every  day  of  the  year 
in  the  halls  of  Congress;  that  this  very  same  language  can  be  heard 
in  its  most  sophisticated  dialect  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addresses  the  American  public  on  matters  of  serious  national 
concern;  that  this  same  language  has  been  echoing  through  the  corridors 
of  the  Pentagon  and  Board  rooms  of  corporations  throughout  this  country 

If  language  in  any  way  shapes  the  thoughts  or  attitudes  of  men, 
perhaps  we  must  give  up  our  native  tongue.  We  need  a language  that  does 
not  "define,"  "condone,"  or  "justify, "an  antagonistic  system  but  "questions" 
that  system,  and  "awakens"  human  beings,  and  "involves"  human  beings 
in  humanity.  This  may  be  the  first  step  In  curricular  reform. 
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CHAPTER  18 


INCREASE  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  EFFECTIVENESS 


Before  World  War  II,  the  priority  order  of  the  goals  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  was:  instruction,  research,  and  public  service.  Since 

World  War  II,  when  the  Federal  Government  and  other  off-campus  agencies 
began  to  use  the  research  competence  of  university  professors  on  a large 
scale,  emphasis  on  undergraduate  teaching  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  uni- 
versity has  declined.  Thus,  we  mainly  reward  professors  for  publishing 
and  give  them  little  credit  for  good  teaching.  In  consequence,  university 
facilities  have  become  more  concerned  with  research  than  teaching.  This 
phenomenon  is  evident  in  Ph.D.  programs  which  incline  students  away  from 
an  interest  in  teaching,^  "College  teaching  is  the  only  major  learned 
profession  for  which  there  does  not  exist  a well-defined  program;  of  prep- 
aration directed  toward  developing  the  skills  which  it  is  essential  for 

2 

the  practitioner  to  posess."  Many  authorities  believe  that  if  good  teach- 
ing were  well  rewarded,  the  publish  or  perish  alternative  would  soon  lose 
its  challenge.  They  also  hold  that  teaching  would  be  enhanced  as  a career, 

^ and  both  teaching  and  research  would  attract  more  creative  and  committed 

people.  Perhaps  the  student  activists  will  convince  the  powers-that-be 

3 

that  this  hypothesis  is  worth  testing. 

Since  research  on  an  elaborate,  govemment-f incanced  scale  is  restricted 
to  the  large,  prestigious  universities,  the  problem  of  improving  and 
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rewarding  undergraduate  teaching  will  be  examined  with  respect  to  these  insti- 
tutions  only.  The  opposite  phenomenon  exists  at  the  small  liberal  arts  and 
state  colleges,  where  research  is  precluded  by  lack  of  federal  financial 
resources . 

The  Office  of  Education  reported  in  1964  that  85  percent  of  federal 

funds  for  higher  education  were  disbursed  for  organized  research.  In  1962, 

95  percent  of  federal  research  funds  in  educational  institutions  were 

4 

devoted  to  work  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences.  As  more  funds  have 
been  poured  into  research,  the  status  of  academic  researchers  has  risen. 
Advancement  of  faculty  in  universities  theoretically  hinges  on  publication 
of  research,  teaching  effectiveness,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  on  public  or 
community  service  and  administrative  talent.  But,  in  actuality,  prolifer- 
ation of  research  far  outweighs  teaching  as  a criterion  for  advancement. 

Of  course,  students  would  benefit  most  directly  from  improved  under- 
graduate teaching;  students,  however,  have  the  least  influence  in  university 
decision-making,  although  recently  students  have  been  voicing  their  concern 
for  better  teaching  loudly  enough  to  have  at  least  a small  effect.  The 
American  Association  of  Colleges  survey  in  1967-1968  found  that  there  were 
organized  protests  about  the  poor  quality  of  instruction  in  13  percent  of 
the  campuses  surveyed.^  In  1968-1969  about  30  percent  of  the  protest  issues 

at  institutions  experiencing  violent  or  disruptive  incidents  (669)  involved 

6 

faculty,  academic  freedom  and  hiring  and  tenure  policies. 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  at  Berkeley 
conducted  a survey  in  the  Fall  of  1968  to  determine  professors’  ideas  about 
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It  surveyed 


the  formal  incentive  system  in  their  respective  institutions* 
six  colleges  in  three  states,  including  a large  state  university,  a large 
state  college,  a medium  sized  private  college,  a medium  sized  public  junior 
college,  a small  denominational  university,  and  a small  liberal  arts  college. 
The  entire  faculty  was  surveyed  in  the  four  smaller  schools  and  a random 
sample  of  approximately  four  hundred  was  selected  in  the  two  larger  schools; 
there  was  a total  of  1,069  usable  responses.  Each  full^cime  faculty  member 
was  asked  how  important  each  of  several  criteria  for  evaluating  faculty 
should  be  and  how  important  the  criteria  act ually  c.re , The  five  criteria 
are  listed  with  partial  results  in  the  following  table. 


Percent  of  Faculty  Responses 


Actually  is  quite  or  Should  be  quite  or 
Criteria  very  important very  important 


Teaching  effectiveness 
Research  and  scholarly  activity 
School  service 
Community  service 
Seniority 


39% 

92% 

53 

63 

41 

27 

11 

21 

42 

14 

o 

ERIC 
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At  every  institution,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  faculty  thought 
that  teaching  effectiveness  should  be  highly  important.  At  five  of  the 
schools,  the  faculty  said  that  teaching  should  be  more  important  than 
research;  only  at  the  state  university  was  research  deemed  equal  in  im- 
portance to  teaching.  At  every  institution,  faculty  thought  that  teaching 
effectiveness  should  be  given  more  weight  than  it  is  in  salary  and  pro- 
motion decisions.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  faculty  thought  that  their 
college  “should  have  a formal  process  to  evaluate  teaching  effectiveness.** 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  faculty  agreed  with  the  statement,  **Students  are 
the  best  judges  of  how  effectively  their  professors  teach.** 

In  sum,  nearly  all  the  faculty  in  this  study  stated  that  teaching 
effectiveness  should  be  a major  factor  in  the  formal  incentive  system. 

How  is  evaluation  of  teaching  actually  accomplished?  What  kind  of 
information  is  being  used  to  assess  teaching  effectiveness?  In  1966,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  initiated  a survey  to  ascertain  current 

g 

techniques  for  evaluating  undergraduate  education.  The  entire  population 
of  higher  education  institutions  was  selected  for  study.  Three  general 
areas  were  covered  in  the  survey:  (1)  the  frequency  with  which  various 

sources  of  information  are  use»"  in  judging  a professor’s  teaching  ability; 
(2)  techniques  used  for  training  new  college  teachers;  and  (3)  the  impor- 
tance of  classroom  teaching  in  evaluating  faculty  for  promotions^  salary 
increases  or  tenure.  The  following  table  reveals  the  most  often-used 
sources  of  information  in  the  evaluation  of  teaching  effectiveness,  accor- 
ding to  the  survey. 
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Source 


Used  in  all  or  most 
departments 


Chairman  evaluation  85.1% 

Dean  evaluation  82,3 

Colleagues*  opinions  48,9 

Scholarly  research  and  publication  43,8 

Informal  student  opinions  41,2 


Where  do  chairmen,  deans  and  faculty  get  their  information?  Since 
classroom  visits  are  used  at  only  14  percent  of  the  institutions  surveyed 
and  systematic  student  ratings  are  used  in  only  12,4  percent  of  the  insti- 
tutions, teacher  evaluations  must  be  rendered  on  the  basis  of  hearsay 

evidence i.e,,  informal  opinions  of  students#  From  the  above  data,  it 

appears  that  the  professors*  publications — information  not  based  on  class- 
room visits,  systematic  student  ratings,  or  student  achievement — are  the 
major  considerations  used  to  evaluate  his  teaching  ability.  Results  from 
universities  (this  excludes  junior,  liberal  arts  and  teachers  colleges), 
indicate  that  most  departments,  70  percent,  base  their  evaluations  of 
teaching,  on  research  and  publication. 

The  survey  also  gathered  data  on  the  importance  of  13  different  fac- 
tors in  evaluating  faculty  for  promotion,  salary  and  tenure.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  partial  results. 
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Percent  of  Deans  checking  item  as  a * ’major  factor* ' 


All  colleges 

Un  iversit: 

Factor 

N=100 

N=365. 

Classroom  teaching 

95.9% 

93.7% 

Research 

46.6 

85.7 

Publications 

39.9 

77.6 

The  above  data  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  classroom  teaching  is 
Said  to  be  a major  factor  in  evaluating  faculties,  information  actually 
used  for  this  purpose  is  inadequate.  Specifically,  the  use  of  rating  forms, 
properly  validated  and  reliable,  (whether  completed  by  students,  colleagues 
or  administrators),  could  add  greatly  to  the  accuracy  of  evaluation  proce- 
dures. However,  the  ACE  survey  found  that  comparatively  few  institutions 
9 

use  such  forms . 


Frequency  of  Use  of  Rating  Forms  or  Other 
Special  Techniques  for  Evaluating  Teaching 
Competence 


Type  of  Institution 
Junior  Colleges 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Teachers  Colleges 
Universities 

Arts  and  Science 

Business 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Education 


Percent  Reporting  Use 
30.3% 

23.9 

21.3 

26.2 

21.3 

17.3 

33.3 

23.4 
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Within  the  past  few  years,  students  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  what  they  view  as  the  poor  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction.  Per- 
haps students  have  always  been  unsatisfied  with  teaching  quality.  Today,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  Students  are  protesting  against  the  firing  of  a 
favorite  teacher;  they  are  protesting  against  a university's  failure  to 
promote  a popular  teacher  and  give  him  tenure;  they  are  demanding  a voice 
in  decision-making  which  directly  affects  their  education. 

Not  all  student  demands  involve  sensational  protests.  Students  are 
developing  student  programs  to  rate  their  instructors.  They  hope  their 
evaluation  scales  and  testing  procedures  will  act  as  (1)  an  administrative 
guide  to  questions  of  promotion  and  dismissal  of  faculty  members;  (2)  an 
instrument  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruction;  and  (3)  as  a guide 
for  aiding  all  students  in  choosing  courses  and  teachers. 

According  to  the  1966  ACE  survey,  systematic  student  ratings  are  not 
widely  used  as  a source  of  information  about  teaching  effectiveness;  only 
about  one  in  ten  institutions  (of  the  1,110  institutions  surveyed)  stated 
that  they  are  used  in  all  or  most  departments;  47.6  percent  stated  that 
they  are  not  used  at  all.  In  fact,  student  ratings  were  actually  used  less 
in  1966  than  they  were  in  1961.  In  university  colleges,  they  dropped  from 
fourth  place  in  1961  to  tenth  place  in  1966  in  a rank  ordering  of  various 
sources  of  information. 

Why  do  so  few  institutions  use  systematic  student  evaluations  in 
evaluating  faculty  when  informal  student  opinions  serve  as  a basis  for 
evaluation  at  41.2  percent  of  all  institutions? 
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Many  educators  contend  that  students  cannot  accurately  assess  teach- 
ing effectiveness.  Then  why  do  they  claim  they  rely  so  heavily  on  informal 
student  opinions  for  evaluation?  Informal  student  opinion  seems  to  be  the 
only  direct  evidence  used  since  chairmen,  deans  and  other  faculty  use  class- 
room visitation  as  a method  of  evaluation  very  seldom  indeed  (only  14  percent 
of  the  institutions  surveyed  rely  on  this  technique). 

Distrust  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  techniques  used  is 
another  reason  given  for  failure  to  use  systematic  student  ratings.  But 
only  1-7  percent  of  the  1,110  institutions  surveyed  reported  that  any  re- 
search had  been  done  on  the  instruments  used  to  rate  teacher  effectiveness. 

In  contrast,  since  1925  the  University  of  Washington  has  been  engaged 
in  continuing  research  on  their  "Survey  of  Student  Opinion  of  Teaching, " 

The  rating  form  consists  of  10  items  which  reveal  a direct  statistical 
relationship  (r  = ,70  to  ,84)  between  the  ratings  of  the  10  items  and  the 
students'  perception  of  the  degree  of  help  in  understanding  received  from 
the  instructor- 

If  student  opinion  is  to  be  tapped  at  all  in  evaluating  teaching, 
systematic  methods  of  gathering  valid  and  reliable  data  need  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

Student-published  course  and  teacher  evaluations  began  in  1924  when 
"A  Confidential  Guide  to  Courses"  was  initiated  at  Harvard  by  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  the  student  newspaper.  The  latter  and  the  "Supplement  to  the 
General  Catalogue"  undertaken  in  the  1960 's  by  SLATE,  a campus  political 
organization  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  were  the  pioneers 
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in  this  endeavor.  The  purpose  of  these  evaluations  is  to  provide  students 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  and  information  on  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  these  courses.  The  SLATE  "Supplement  to  the  General  Catalogue" 
declares  that  evaluations  can  effect  teaching  improvement,  "By  encouraging 
students  to  desert  bad  teachers  for  better  ones,.... and  to  help  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  policy  makers  to  recognize  that  teaching  is  a leam- 
able  skill,  distinct  from  research,  still  important  in  the  University." 

And,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  "Confidential  Guide"  at  Harvard,  a 
rave  evaluation  results  in  a 25  percent  rise  in  a course’s  enrollment  and, 
the  converse  is  also  true.  Courses  have  even  been  dropped  from  the  cur*- 
riculum  after  several  succesive  bad  reviews. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  evaluations  make  "good"  courses  and 
teachers  popular  and  discourage  students  from  enrolling  in  courses  taught 
by  poor  teachers.  But  do  they  improve  teaching?  This  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual faculty  member’s  willingness  to  accept  the  evaluation’s  judgement 
and  benefit  by  it.  Even  the  best-conducted  course  evaluation  can  be  effec- 
tive only  if  the  faculty  is  concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. As  long  as  promotion  and  tenure  decisions  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
research  and  publications,  faculties  will  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
research — even  though  they  might  prefer  to  give  more  emphasis  to  their 
teaching  duties.  It  is  ironic  that  in  most  large  universities  faculty  pri- 
marily are  hired  and  paid  to  do  one  job,  whereas  the  worth  of  their  services 
is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  do  another. 
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The  importance  of  research  is  not  to  be  minimized*  To  be  sure,  fac- 
ulties are  hired  and  fired  according  to  the  numbers  of  their  publications, 
but  that  is  not  the  limit  of  research's  effect*  Students*  learning  exper- 
iences could  be  enhanced  by  a professor  who  is  involved  in  research  and 
who  is  willing  to  share  it  with  them.  Students  do  not  argue  that  research 
is  unimportant,  for  they  recognize  that  in  many  fields  professors  who  paid 
no  attention  to  research  would  very  soon  be  passing  obsolete  notions  on  to 
them*  But  students  argue  that  a professor  should  be  adept  in  communicating 
his  knowledge — in  teaching* 

Many  faculty  do  not  accept  student  evaluations  of  their  teaching 
because  they  doubt  that  students  are  capable  of  accurately  assessing  a 
teacher’s  performance*  Gustad  points  out  that  students  "are  virtually 
the  only  direct  observers*'  and  that  they  are  reasonably  competent  if  they 
are  asked  the  right  questions*  Students  probably  could  not  accurately 
evaluate  the  instructor’s  knowledge  of  his  field  but  they  could  "report 
on  their  own  degree  of  interest,  whether  he  got  them  interested  in  taking 
more  work  in  that  deparcment."  Students  are  qajite  able  to  perceive  the 
instructor's  effects  on  them*  They  are  also  perfectly  capable  of  saying 
whether  an  instructor  has  presented  the  subject  in  an  organized  manner, 
whether  he  successfully  communicated  it  to  them,  and  whether  he  seemed 
interested  in  it*  "One  might  be  willing  to  say  that  one  valid  outcome 
of  good  teaching  ought  tt)  be  that  students  enjoy  the  experience*  Certainly, 
the  contrary  position  would  be  difficult  to  defend*"^^ 


Students  have  a decidedly  vested  interest  in  what  happens  in  the  class- 
room. They  would  prefer  that  the  teaching-learning  situation  be  exciting 
and  that  teachers  be  enthusiastic  about  their  subject.  Students  are 
naturally  biased  in  their  opinions  of  teaching.  But  so  are  administrators 
and  faculty,  many  of  whom  seem  to  think  that  a Ph.D.  is  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  They  emphasize  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  the  expense 
of  the  ability  to  communicate  it.  The  interaction  of  these  two  vested 
interests  would  make  for  a complete  evaluation  of  a teacher* s competence 
in  the  classroom. 

J.  H.  Hexter  has  defended  the  **Publish  or  Perish**  dictum  as  an  adjunct 

n 

to  the  defense  of  good  teaching.  His  argument  hinges  on  the  refutation 
of  two  common  assumptions  concerning  teaching:  (1)  that  all  university 

teaching  goes  on  in  the  classroom  and  (2)  that  all  classroom  teaching  is 
a pure  act  of  creation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Hexter*s  view  is  that, 

in  higher  education,  publications  do  the  most  and  best  teaching.  However, 
he  overlooks  the  importance  of  personal  contact  between  a student  and 
teacher,  which  must  not  be  devalued  since  this  provides  important  func- 
tions— namely,  motivation  and  interpretation,  along  with  a sense  of  where 
the  book  belongs  in  relation  to  other  books  and  viewpoints. 

Hexter  also  comments  on  the  heart  of  the  whole  controversy — the  problem 
of  evaluation.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  teaching  ought  to  be  rewarded; 
it  is  not  even  enough  to  separate  the  good  teachers  from  the  bad.  A way 
must  be  found  to  rank  teachers  according  to  their  merit  since  there  will 
be  no  way  to  accurately  or  adequately  reward  teachers  until  some  sort  of 
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differentiation  can  be  performed.  Another  problem  of  evaluation  lies  in 
the  various  kinds  of  teaching  situations  that  exist  in.  higher  education — 
lecture,  discussion,  and  research  seminars,  among  others.  Different  meth'* 
ods  of  evaluation  would  apply  to  each  of  these  modes. 

If  the  laniversity  is  forced  to  make  a choice  between  two  professors, 
one,  an  excellent  teacher  but  with  no  indication  that  he  will  ever  publish 
and  the  other,  a prolific  researcher  with  many  publications,  Hexter  con- 
tends that  the  man  who  publishes  should  be  chosen.  He  believes  the  place 
for  the  good  teacher,  who  fails  to  publish,  "is  not  in  a great  university.* 
Hexter  states  that  the  responsibility  of  a great  American  university 
is  to  continue  to  hold  the  position  of  the  primary  generator  of  new  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  a position  it  has  held  since  World  War  II,  thus  insur- 
ing that  the  university  will  continue  to  serve  the  national  interest.  He 
does  not  mention  the  possibility,  however,  that  such  research  serving  nar- 
row national  interest  may  mean  the  university  risks  becoming  an  important, 
if  indirect,  contributor  to  militarism,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  govern- 
mental support  for  research  is  given  mainly  in  areas  related  to  defense. 
This  orientation  definitely  introduces  a serious  imbalance  into  research 
and  hence  into  university  teaching. 

The  Ph.D.  is  the  acknowledged  ticket  for  admission  to  an  academic 
teaching  position  in  most  universities.  Yet  the  Ph.D,  program  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  training  of  research-scholars.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  those  who  receive  the  Ph.D,  each  year  teach  in  colleges  but  never 
publish.  A possible  explanation  of  this  is  that  "(1)  90  percent  of  the 


Ph.D.'s  who  enter  the  academic  profession  each  year  receive  their  degrees 
in  50  institutions,  (2)  the  reward  system  in  these  institutions  is  based 
essentially  on  measurable  criteria,  i.e.,  research,  and  (3)  professors 
who  received  recognition  xmder  this  system  are  inclined  to  rational ize 
the  importance  of  projecting  themselves  as  research  rather  than  as  teaching 
models . 

Not  only  do  graduate  schools  fail  to  t rain  students  for  college 
teaching  but,  perhaps  more  importantly,  they  fail  to  give  status  to  teach- 
ing. The  most  sought-after  faculty  members  can  pretty  well  make  their 
own  conditions,  often  stipulating  light  teaching  loads  (preferably  in 
graduate  seminars),  thus,  the  avoidance  of  teaching  becomes  a reward  and 
the  status  of  undergraduate  teaching  is  undermined.  In  graduate  schools, 
the  best  students  are  often  offered  tiie  more  prestigious  Research  Assis- 
tantships,  implying  that  Teaching  Assistantships  are  somehow  second-rate. 
(This  is  less  so  in  the  cases  where  Research  Assistantships  are  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,,  and  there  are  other  exceptions; 
some  universities,  for  example  the  University  of  California  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  are  now  paying  Teaching  Assistants  at  a higher  rate.) 

"Not  until  the  teacher-scholar  gains  status  commensurate  to  that  of 
the  research— scholar  will  the  seduction  of  the  faculty  into  research  di- 
minish and  the  status  and  preparation  of  college  teachers  receiive  atten- 
tion. This  is  a fact  of  university  life  which  finds  expression  in  the 
mythology  of  the  publish  or  perish  * ultimatum. An  argument  against 
the  heavy  emphasis  on  research  is  that  the  majority  of  Ph.D.  holders  who 
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teach  at  the  undergraduate  or  junior  college  level  are  over-prepared  for 
activities  they  do  not  peform  (research  and  publishing)  and  unprepared  for 
those  they  are  obliged  to  perform  (teaching,  student  advising,  curriculum 


planning,  evaluation  and  test  preparati  a)- 

How  well  have  faculty  been  prepared  in  the  Ph.D,  program  in  the  art 
and  skills  of  teaching?  Most  graduate  faculties  believe  that  preparing 
the  researcher  automatically  prepares  the  teacher.  They  reason  that  a 
faculty  member  who  has  a strong  grasp  of  a particular  subject  field  is 
also  well  qualified  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others.  But  of  course 
knowledge  of  a subject  does  not  guarantee  ability  to  communicate  it. 


Meredith  Wilson  points  out  that  the  widespread  disenchantment  with  the 
traditional  courses  found  in  education  departments  may  be  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  general  view  that  teaching  others  how  to  teach  is  a wasteful 
exercise. 

The  interaction  between  teaching  and  research  was  investigated  by 
the  University  of  California's  "Survey  of  Faculty  Effort  and  Output"  in 
1968-1969.  The  following  table  shows  the  time  spent  in  various  activities. 

Time  Spent  in  Major  Activity  Categories  at 
the  University  of  California 

Average  Hours  Per  Week 


Activity  I960 

Regular  Courses  24 

Supervision  of  Independent  Studies  7 

Research  17 

Student  Affairs  3 

Administration  6 

Public  Service  1 

Total  60 


1968 

21 

9 

19 

3 

7 



■ 58 
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These  results  could  probably  be  generalized  to  the  other  large  pre- 
stigious universities  in  the  nation.  Not  only  do  fewer  than  15  percent  of 
the  Ph.D.  's  having  academic  appointments  do  research-,  but  those  who  do, 
spend  more  time  on  their  teaching  duties  than  on  their  research  duties. 

Yet  the  reward  system  is  set  up  so  that  reseai:^h  and  publication  are  the 
major  criteria  for  advancement.  The  survey  also  indicates  that  the  time 
spent  on  research  activity  has  increased  over  the  years  and  that  time 
spent  on  courses  and  independent  studies  has  decreased.  (However,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  above  magnitudes  of  change  are  small  enough  to 
perhaps  be  due  to  sampling  errors.) 

The  college  professor  is  unique  in  that  he  receives  little  practice 
or  training  for  the  teaching  role  of  his  profession.  Teaching  assistant- 
ships  are  not  adequate  for  this.  Some  argue  that  good  teachers  are  bom, 
not  made.  It  may  be  true  that  those  rare  faculty  members  that  can  be 
called  “great  teachers”  are  naturally  endowed  in  the  art  of  teaching;  how- 
ever, most  college  teachers  could  probably  benefit  from  some  formal  train- 
ing in  the  techniques  of  teaching.  At  the  present  time,  their  "training” 
consists  of  having  observed  their  former  instructors,  and  perhaps  serving 
as  a Teaching  Assistant  for  a year  or  two,  usually  without  formal  super- 
vision. 

If  graduate  schools  offered  training  for  researchers  only,  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  their  program.  But  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  their 
graduates  teach  and  never  publish  and  the  fact  that,  in  large  universities, 
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faculties  spend  more  than  half  their  time  teaching  and  in  teaching-related 
activities  suggests  innppropriateness  of  the  present  Ph.D.  program. 

There  are  numerous  suggestions  and  programs  attempting  to  remedy  the 
situation,  A comprehensive  survey  taken  in  1967  by  the  Michigan  Center 
on  Learning  and  Teaching  reported  that  approximrjtely  450  graduate  insti- 
tutions listed  courses  or  pn^grams  of  instruction  designated  to  assist  be- 
ginners in  the  art  and  skills  of  college  teaching.  Approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  450  programs  are  directed  toward  students  who  are  working  for 
the  Ph.D.  The  institutions  that  claim  they  prepared  their  Ph.'D.  candidates 
for  college  teaching  do  not  publish  reports  on  how  this  experience  is  pro- 
vided. They  also  fail  to  provide  evidence  about  how  programs  are  designed 
to  develop  individuals  in  the  art  and  skills  of  teaching.  Seventy-five 

percent  of  these  450  institutions  reported  that  the  teaching  assistantship 
was  the  primary  method  for  preparing  future  college  teachers.  Almost  all 
of  these  institutions  utilizing  the  teaching  assistantship  claim  that  it 
serves  as  an  opportunity  for  teaching  under  supervision  and  guidance.  But 
it  was  reported  that  less  than  half  of  those  who  held  the  T.A. 's  received 
adequate,  systematic,  or  continuous  guidance  from  a senior  member  of  the 
faculty.  Data  show  that  in  half  of  the  50  institutions  that  produce  90 
percent  of  the  Ph.D.’s  each  year,  the  program  for  T.A. ’s  has  remained 
substantially  unchanged  during  the  past  decade  or  more.  The  fact  that  26 
percent  of  the  teaching  assistants  now  studying  in  10  of  the  best  graduate 
schools  report  that  they  would  welcome  more  emphasis  on  teaching  methods 
may  be  viewed  as  a sign  of  an  increased  interest  in  teaching 
thc'*.r  present  training. 


or  a void  in 


The  Ford  Foundation  in  1967  announced  a seven-year  major  experimental 
program  to  take  place  in  the  10  leading  university  graduate  schools. The 
program’s  aim  is  the  improvement  of  quality  and  efficiency  for  P.h.D.  can- 
didates. One  of  the  expected  outcomes  is  "to  improve  the  quality  of  college 
teaching.  In  contrast  to  present  practices  whereby  graduate  students  usually 
interrupt  their  doctoral,  studies  to  teach  or  to  divide  their  time  between 
teaching  and  study,  the  teaching  requirement  in  the  pilot  program  will  be 
integrated  with  the  student’s  degree  studies • Improved  teaching  training, 
through  better  supervision  of  graduate  apprentices  by  regular  faculty,  will 
be  emphasized.’’ 

A study  of  quality  in  graduate  education  carried  out  at  the  Center 

for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  provided  data  on  2,000 

Teaching  Assistants,  most  of  them  in  the  above  Ford  Foundation  program. 

About  75  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  the  T.A.  had  increased 

their  interest  in  teaching;  an  equal  number  said  that  the  experience  had 

improved  their  insturctional  skills.  However,  although  81  percent  reported 

good  relationships  with  their  supervisors,  41  percent  felt  that  they  had 

15 

had  not  been  given  enough  guidence. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  date,  training  for  college  teaching  in  the  standard 
Ph.D.  program  has  not  been  successful.  And  as  the  criticism  of  undergradu- 
ate teaching  increases,  the  debate  continues  on  the  question  of  the  need 
for  a new  doctoral  degree  for  college  teachers.  The  Center  for  Research 
and  Development  in  Higher  Education  at  Berkeley  reported  that  of  1,600 
faculty  representing  12  academic  fields  and  ten  of  the  best  graduate 


institutions  in  the  U.S.,  35  percent  favored  the  introduction  of  a teach- 
ing degree  in  their  field;  20  percent  were  not  certain  of  the  need;  44 
percent  opposed  such  a degree.  Those  who  favored  the  new  degree  thought 
that  it  should  be  designed  for  the  synthesizers  and  disseminators  of  re- 
search rather  than  for  researchers  per  se . 

At  the  University  of  California,  the  proposal  for  a special  degree  for 
college  teachers — the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree — met  with  indifference  because 
the  faculty  apparently  felt  that  such  a degree  would  dilute  or  diminish 
rigorous  scholarship  and  produce  second-class  scholars.  Although  the  Ph.D. 
is  thought  of  as  the  ticket  to  an  academic  appointment,  approximately  75 
percent  of  those  who  enter  higher  education  faculties  each  year,  and  49 
percent  of  all  experienced  college  and  university  faculities,  do  not  hold 
the  Ph.D.^^  Many  of  these  "Ph.D.  dropouts"  are  A.B.D. ’s — individuals  who 
have  completed  all  requirements  in  the  doctoral  program  except  the  disserta- 
tion. The  University  of  Michigan  Graduate  School,  among  others,  has  "legal- 
ized" the  A.B.D.  by  automatically  awarding  a Candidate  in  Philosophy  certi- 
ficate to  those  who  complete  all  the  requirements  for  a Ph.D.  except  the 
research  dissertation. 

Another  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  produce  competently  trained 
undergraduate  teachers  is  the  Teaching  Internship.  These  programs  have 
been  supported  by  various  foundations  including  Danforth  and  Fund  for 
Advancement  of  Education  (FAB),  established  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Teach- 
ing Internship  Programs  take  a somewhat  different  tack  in  the  preparation 
of  college  teachers;  training  occurs  after  the  Ph.D.  is  awarded — similar  to 
the  residency  internship  of  the  medical  student. 
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In  1953,  the  FAE  funded  internship  programs  for  beginning  college 
teachers  at  19  colleges  and  universities.  Generally,  the  intern  was 
given  a reduced  teaching  schedule  to  permit  him  to  study  problems  of 
higher  education  and  teaching.  The  principal  ingredients  of  the  Intern- 
ship program  included: 

1,  A selected  training  assignment  which  will  give  the  intern  a 
fair  perspective  of  different  types  of  teaching  situations 
as  an  attractive  introductory  experience  in  teaching, 

2,  The  establishment  of  a responsible  and  fruitful  relationship 
between  the  intern  and  one  or  more  experienced  members  of 
the  faculty, 

3,  An  organized  program  including  a seminar  which  focuses  on 
problems  of  teaching  and  aims  and  characteristics  of 
liberal  education,  along  with  the  opportunity  to  observe 
good  reaching  and  be  observed,  to  work  with  students  out- 
side the  classroom  and  to  see  the  institution  as  a whole 

18 

and  the  intern's  relationship  to  it. 

The  internship  program,  where  training  for  teaching  occurs  after  the 
Ph,D,,  is  probably  more  satisfying  to  those  who  believe  that  the  college 
teacher  must  first  become  a scholar  via  the  traditional  Ph,D,  program,  for 
only  then  is  he  sufficiently  versed  in  the  subject  matter  to  teach  it.  The 
internship  program's  purpose,  then,  is  to  take  a well-educated  scholar  and 
help  him  become  a competent  teacher. 
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A two-year  joint  project  to  improve  college  teaching  was  undertaken 
by  the.  American  Association  of  Colleges  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  in  the  Fall  of  1969.  The  three  part  program,  which 
is  still  in  progress,  consists  of  career  development  of  the  effective 
college  teacher,  evaluation  and  recognition  of  the  effective  college  teach- 
er, and  optimum  working  conditions  for  effective  teaching.  The  project 
expects  to  investigate,  in  detail,  current  methods  of  evaluating  teaching 
so  that  it  can  make  recommendations  to  improve  evaluation.  The  group’s 
basic  assumption  is  that  satisfactory  ways  of  evaluating  teaching  are  the 
necessary  steps  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  rewarding  good  teaching.  They 

believe,  too,  that  the  current  student-published  evaluations  are  made  on 

19 

too  narrow  a basis  and  cause  faculty  anxiety. 

In  the  1966  ACE  survey,  36  percent  of  the  1,110  academic  deans  replied 
that  their  institutions  gave  an  outstanding  teacher  award.  The  nature 
of  the  awards  varied;  cash  prizes  ranged  from  $100  to  $4,000.  Most  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  students  were  involved  in  the  selection 
process,  followed  by  faculty,  administration,  and,  finally,  alumni  par- 
ticipation. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  program  of  teacher  awards  was  undertaken 
by  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  1965,  the  Oregon  Legislative  Assembly  voted  to 
allot  $500,000  during  1965-1967  for  the  seven  institutions  of  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education  to  use  for  providing  grants  to  teachers^of 
undergraduate  courses.  The  Legislature  stipulated  that  "students  shall 
be  involved  in  either  the  nomination  or  selection  of  grant  winners.  They 
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be  involved  in  both  nomination  and  selection."  The  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram were  three-fold: 

1.  To  signify  the  great  importance  attached  to  high  quality 
undergraduate  teaching  by  the  Legislature,  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  and  the  institutions  of  the  State  System. 

2.  To  reward,  by  monetary  grants,  those  faculty  members  who 
devote  a significant  portion  of  their  time  to  undergraduate 
teaching,  and  who  have  demonstrated  an  uncommon  ability  as 
teachers  of  undergraduates. 

3.  To  encourage  faculty  members  of  outstanding  teaching  ability 
to  remain  in  undergraduate  teaching,  or  to  return  to  under- 
graduate teaching,  by  providing  them  with  incentives  to 
offset  incentives  offered  by  research  and  other  non-teaching 
activities . 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Merit  Award  Program,  five  of  the  seven 
eligible  institutions  elected  to  participate;  the  second  year  only  one 
institution  wished  to  continue.  Obviously,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  plan  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  Some  of  their 
objections  were  the  following: 

1.  Faculty  concern  over  what  they  considered  legislative  involve- 
ment in  matters  which  the  faculty  felt  should  be  internal  to  the 
institutions . 

2.  Faculty  unwillingness  to  accept  the  assumptions  they  felt  to  be 
implicit  in  the  plan — that  the  institutions  were  doing  nothing 
of  their  own  volition  to  reward  and  to  encourage  effective  under' 
graduate  teaching.  Faculty’ members  insisted  that  teaching 
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effectiveness  was  a factor  in  measuring  merit  as  a basis  for  salary 
increases . 

3.  Awarding  money  to  individuals  as  "prizes"  is  an  inappropriate 
and  ineffective  way  of  improving  undergraduate  teaching;  rewards 
should  be  reflected  to  salary  increases  rather  than  in  "prize" 
money. 

4.  Concern  that  the  distribution  of  $1,000  awards  to  a small 
fraction  of  the  faculty,  with  attendant  publicitv.  could  create 
a divisiveness  destructive  of  faculty  morale. 

5.  Many  faculty  members  believed  it  impossible  to  measure  teaching 
effectiveness  with  sufficient  precision. 

Most  of  the  faculty  thought  that  if  the  goal  of  the  Merit  Award  Pro- 
gram was  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  undergraduate  teaching,  there  were 
more  effective  ways  to  achieve  it  than  to  reward  teaching  excellence. 

A request  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1969  for  an  appropriation 
of  one  million  dollars  for  the  years  1969-1971  for  the  "improvement  of 
instruction"  in  Oregon’s  State  universities  and  colleges. The  funds 
would  be  used  for  projects,  such  as  establishing  centers  for  Educational 
Experimentation,  Innovation  and  Improvement  at  each  institution,  supporting 
faculty  projects  such  as  the  development  of  innovative  courses  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  experimenting  with  the  use  of  television  and  video- 
tape techniques  in  instruction.  The  views  on  the  recognition  of  teaching 
performance  in  appointment,  promotion,  tenure  and  salary,  policies,  however, 
was  expressed  in  this  way:  "This  is  a perennial  problem  in  college  and 

university  administration.  There  is  no  easy  solution,  given  the  difficulties 
of  assessing  teaching  performance  on  other  than  subjective  reports  and 
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hearsay  evidence.  But  it  is  a problem  which  needs  continuing  attention, 
however  remote  may  appear  any  truly  satisfying  solution." 

The  preceding  arguments  for  increased  teaching  rewards  are  based  on 
trying  to  improve  teaching  by  directly  altering  faculty  reward  systems, 
an  approach  which  has  met  with  much  resistance  from  faculty  members.  Another 
possible  approach  would  be  to  treat  the  faculty  reward  system  as  an  outcome 
variable.  For  example,  it  might  be  fruitful  to  investigate  the  effect  of 
drastically  reducing  research  funds  (this  seems  to  be  happening  now  as  a 
result  of  the  transition  to  a peace-time  economy) , or  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring university  based  research  (this  seems  a distinct  future  possibility 
as  a reaction  to  recent  bombings  on  campuses).  Conceivably,  one  outcome  of 
these  changes  could  lead  to  a greater  emphasis  on  teaching  in  universities 
and,  thus,  to  a greater  emphasis  on  faculty  rewards  for  teaching. 

At  present,  a faculty  member's  rewards  for  teaching  are  personal  ones, 
is  so  far  as  his  income  and  prestige  do  not  very  greatly  hinge  on  his  effec- 
tiveness in  the  classroom.  His  rewards  for  doing  research,  however,  are 
quite  tangible  in  terms  of  salary  increases,  tenure  and  national  visibility; 
he  gains  prestige  from  his  colleagues  through  his  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession  and  from  the  administration  in  the  form  of 

praise  for  bringing  grant  funds  to  his  institution  and  thereby  increasing 
his  school prestige. 

Since  the  students  are  the  ones  who  would  benefit  most  from  an  in- 
crease in  'teaching  rewards,  perhaps  they  are  the  ones  who  should  have  the 
power  to  determine  the  financial  rewards  of  the  faculty  that  teach  them. 

"An  economist  would  be  shocked  that  students,  as  consumers  of  even  an 
admittedly  intangible  product,  have  so  little  quality  control  over 
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purchasing  in  the  academic  ’supermarket’/'^^  Groves  has  suggested  one  way  to 
give  students  more  control  over  rewards  offered  to  the  faculty:  have 

students  pay  tuition  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  instruction 
purchased,  with  students  contracting  for  teaching  services,  more  or  less 
directly,  with  the  individual  faculty  members  or  with  outside  experts. 

Many  of  the  following  recommendations  depend  on  developing  procedures 
for  defining  and  measuring  good  teaching — in  both  cognitive  and  affective 
terms.  A most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  precondition  for 
increased  teaching  rewards  is  an  understanding  of  what  factors  combine 
to  make  good  teaching. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INCREASING  TEACHING  EFFECTIVENESS 

If  a favorable  evaluation  in  a student-published,  faculty  evaluation 
program  could  be  considered  by  the  faculty  as  a teaching  reward,  per- 
haps this  method  could  act  as  an  incentive  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching.  However,  one  need  not  be  called  skeptical  if  he  suggested 
such  praise  could  not  compete  with  the  more  tangible  rewards  of  re- 
search. More  directly,  students  might  have  more  decision-making 
power  with  respect  to  teaching  in  evaluating  faculty  for  promotion 
and  tenure. 

Change  the  time  schedule  for  evaluation  of  new  faculty  members  (Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors).  If  new  professors  were  not 
pressured  to  publish  so  much  so  early  in  their  careers  (much  of  it  un- 
necessarily make-work),  they  could  develop  their  teaching  skills  along 
with  performing  research, 
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3.  Require  thet  Ph.D.  degree  include  training  i„  cuHagn  teaching. 

Many  graduate  students  perform  as  teaching  assistant,^  but  with  almost 
no  supervision  or  training. 

4.  Introduce  an  internship  and  residency  program  which  would  come  after 
the  completion  of  the  doctorate.  The  salary  would  be  comparable  to 
what  Ph.D.  s get  now  and  would  be  a pedagogic  counterpart  of  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  for  a researcher.  This  would  not  be  an  extension 
of  graduate  training  as  much  as  a modification  of  the  working  con- 
ditions  for  assistant  professors. 

5.  Give  students  more  control  over  rewards  offered  to  the  faculty  (and, 
hence,  their  own  education);  make  the  student  financially  indepen- 
dent of  his  department  (guaranteed  fellowships  paid  directly  to  him). 
Students  might  pay  tuition  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  quality 

of  Instruction  purchased,  contracting  for  teaching  services  directly 
with  an  Individual  faculty  member. 

6.  Although  it  is  said  that  teaching  is  a heavily  weighted  factor  in 
promotion,  it  is  not,  for  evaluating  good  teaching  is  difficult. 

a.  The  initial  step  in  evaluation  is  defining  good  teaching. 

(1)  A clear  statement  of  the  objectives  of  a course  and  what 

good  teaching  in  that  subject. 

(2)  A clear  statement  of  the  purposes  of  a particular 

institution  and  what  is  meant  by  good  teaching  in  that 
institution^ 

How  to  evaluate? 

The  ultimate  criterion  of  effective  teaching  is  desirable  changes 
in  students,  not  only  cognitive  (testing  student  achievement  in- 
cluding pre-testing),  but  also  affective  (lack  of  adequate 
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and  norms).  Also,  certain  variables  must  be  factored 
student  motivation,  commitment  and  participation, 


etc.,  in  order  to  measure  changes  caused  by  the  quality  of 
teaching.  A problem  with  immediate  testing,  however,  is  that 
many  of  the  significant  outcomes  of  good  teaching  may  be  long- 
term benefits  and  not  be  apparent  for  years. 


Another  proposal  (which  doesn’t  seem  to  have  wide  faculty  support) 
suggests  dividing  departments  into  two  sections,  one  for  teaching  and 
the  other  for  research.  In  this  way,  some  faculty  would  be  hired 


primarily  for  peaching  and  some  primarily  for  research . 

Create  a new  degree  in  college  teaching.  (Although  this  degree  might 
attract  fewer  talented  people  and  would  possibly  have  less  status  if 
it  is  stereotyped  as  a "soft”  option  for  those  who  can’t  make  it  in 
research . ) 


The  Federal  Government  might  devise  financial  rewards  for  good  teaching, 
especially  since  the  influx  of  federal  monies  to  university  research  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  imbalance  that  exists  between  rewards  for 
research  and  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  19 


VOLUNTARY  COOPERATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  IN  RICHER  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 

If  growth  in  absolute  terms  is  indicative  of  the  vitality  of  a move- 
ment, the  interinstitutional  cooperation  ranks  among  the  most  vigorous 
movements  in  American  higher  education.  Within  this  bustling  domain  of 
institutional  coalitions,  one  particular  type,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  consortium,  has  been  promoted  as  a means  for  improving  the  marginal 
existence  of  colleges  and  for  better  utilizing  the  resources  of  larger 
institutions.  This  paper  sets  the  stage  for  examining  the  effectiveness 
of  voluntary  interinstitutional  cooperation  first  by  discussing  the  domain 
of  institutional  relationships  and  relating  the  consortium  to  this  larger 
framework;  second,  by  pointing  to  some  key  issues  which  are  raised  when 
the  question  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
six  functions  of  higher  education;  third,  by  listing  nine  purposes  which 
colleges  and  universities  give  for  joining  resources  in  some  common 
program;  and  fourth,  by  examining  a select  group  of  outputs  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  efforts. 

THE  INTER0RGANI2ATI0NAL  SPECTRUM 

American  higher  education  is  typically  characterized  as  a diverse, 
decentralized  structure  composed  of  autonomous  private  colleges  and 
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universities  and  their  public  counterparts  juxtaposed  to  some  extent  in 
Competition  with  one  another.  In  the  absence  of  a strong  national  educa- 
tional  bureaucracy  and  a well-defined  vertical  flow  of  authority  and 
decision-making  processes,  individual  educational  units  have  sought  the 
more  informal  structures  of  alliance  and  confederation.^ 

These  alliances  are  not  limited  to  regional  interinstitutional 
agreements,  of  course.  They  are  found  in  the  form  of  national  associations 
with  both  institutional  and  individual  memberships;  they  are  found  in  the 
form  of  interstate  coEipacts  such  as  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education;  they  are  found  in  the  form  of  interinstitutional  com- 
pacts such  as  The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  or  The  Kansas  City 
Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education  which  reach  across  state  boundaries; 
they  are  found  in  the  form  of  cluster  colleges  which  locate  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit.  And  this  list  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive  of  imaginative  relationships  which  presently  serve 
the  cause  of  higher  education. 

While  many  of  the  interinstitutional  organizations  or  systems  are 
tied  together  through  statutory  acts,  many  more  are  voluntary  in  nature, 
the  product  of  either  an  informal,  in  somev cases  unwritten,  agreement  of 
institutional  leaders  or  a contractual  arrangement  which  affords  the 
individual  institution  an  escape-hatch  clause  should  the  alliance  at  any- 
time prove  more  costly  than  beneficial.  The  statutory  or  public  systems 
are  more  likely  to  tend  toward  the  bureaucratic  type  of  organization, 
whereas  the  voluntary  confederations  in  which  the  parties  are  bound 
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together  for  a limted  number  of  activities  requires  different  processes 

for  developing  authority,  setting  standards  of  work,  assigning  personnel, 

2 

providing  for  a flow  of  new  ideas,  and  solving  problems. 

DEFINITIONS,  PATTERNS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  VOLUNTARY  INTERINSTITUTIONAL  COOPERATION 
The  Higher  Education  Consortium 

In  an  exploratory  study  of  the  extent  of  cooperation  among  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  (1965-1966)  Raymond  Moore  first 
employed  the  term  "consortium”  in  speaking  of  cooperation  between  institu- 
tions. He  gave  his  definition  of  a consortium — ”an  agreement  whereby  two 
or  more  institutions — at  least  one  of  which  is  an  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation— agree  to  pursue  between,  or  among,  them  a program  for  strength- 
ening academic  programs,  improving  administration,  or  providing  for  other 
special  needs.”  In  his  tally  of  the  number  of  cooperative  ventures  which 
fit  this  definition,  Moore  specifically  excluded  educational  associations, 
regional  laboratories,  clinical  affiliations  of  medical  and  paramedical 

3 

curriculums,  and  student-teaching  arrangements  between  colleges  and  schools. 
The  reason  for  this  exclusion  was  not  given. 

Although  it  may  be  inferred  from  Moore's  report  that  a considerable 
amount  of  cooperation  reported  either  directly  or  indirectly  was  informal 
and  quite  casually  regarded  by  its  participating  members,  the  extent  of 
reported  cooperation  is  still  noteworthy.  In  a universe  of  1,509  institutions 
which  granted  at  least  the  Bachelor' s degree,  Moore  found  1,017  cooperative 
programs.  Of  this  number  66.2  percent  were  bilateral,  involving  only  two 
institutions;  33.8  percent  or  344  programs  involved  three  or  more 
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institutions.  The  number  of  bilateral  programs  is  large  because  of  tlie  practice 
of  the  large  universities  establishing  informal  bilateral  agreements  in 
specialized  academic  areas  with  neighboring  institutions  as  a means  of 
supporting  graduate  programs.  Such  agreements  tend  to  remain  bilateral 
instead  of  leading  to  a cooperative  arrangement  involving  a sharing  of 
resources  among  all  participating  institutions. 


A Common  Pattern  of  University-College  Bilateral  Relationship 

Example  1 


Each  branch  in  the  example  above  is  reported  as  a separate  consortium  of 

two  member  institutions  (bilateral)  in  Moore's  study.  A distinction 

among  types  of  bilateral  (single,  fraternal,  federated)  cooperation  is 

made  by  Moore  in  a paper  read  for  the  Wisconsin  Conference  on  Interinsti- 

tutional  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  (March  3-4,  1967)*  The  single 

bilateral  consortium  involves  one  college  and  a university,  the  fraternal 

involves  several  colleges  separately  cooperating  with  a university,  and 

the  federated  involves  a mid-ground  between  multiple  bilateral  agreements, 

4 

as  in  Example  1,  and  a true  multi-lateral  cooperative  pattern. 
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While  Moore's  work  in  mapping  the  boundaries  of  the  interinstitutional 
cooperation  helped  to  draw  attention  to  the  vast  amount  of  activity  about 
which  too  little  information  is  available,  it  was  just  the  first  important 

step  in  the  huge  task  of  bringing  some  order  to  the  field  of  educational 
alliances. 

A significant  contribution  to  this  effort  was  made  by  Lewis  D. 
Patterson  (The  Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education)  in  his 
development  of  a set  of  criteria  for  "academic  consortia."  These  criteria 
have  become  the  basis  for  a directory  of  55  consortia  (1970)  fitting 
this  definition*  These  criteria  indicate  that  each  of  the  consortia  listed 
is 

1.  a voluntary  formal  organization  (with) 

2.  three  or  more.. member  institutions 

3.  multi-academic  programs 

4.  specific  programs  administered  by  at  least  one  full-time 
professional,  and  (?ls  partially  supported  by) 

5.  required  annual  contribution  or  other  tangible  evidence  of 
long-term  commitment  of  member  institutions.*^ 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  a consortium  composed  of  several  members 
cooperating  on  several  academic  programs  creates  considerably  more  ad- 
ministrative  complexities  than  a bilateral  consortium  even  though  the 
latter  may  be  involved  with  several  programs. 

Without  denying  the  opportunities  for  increasing  institutional  effect- 
iveness through  the  simpler  bilateral  arrangements,  I will  focus  the 
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remainder  of  the  discussion  on  matters  more  directly  related  to  the  con- 
sortium as  defined  by  Patterson’s  five  criteria.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
more  complex  cooperatives  have  both  the  greater  potential  for  creating 
substantial  increases  in  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  generally 
and,  because  of  their  complexity,  the  greater  need  of  study  and  evaluation. 

It  may  be  assumed,,  then^  throughout  the  following  pages  that  all  references 
to  consortia  or  interinstitutional  cooperation  should  be  taken  to  mean 
the  complex  type. 

Patterns  of  Consortia 

Both  the  physical  patterns  and  purposes  of  voluntary  interinstitu- 
tional cooperation  have  received  the  attention  of  students  of  the  con- 
sortium movement  over  the  past  several  years.  Most  of  the  work  produced 
by  these  writers  deals  with  these  subjects  only  on  the  descriptive  level, 

leaving  for  future  researchers  the  unanswered  questions  of  how  the  patterns 

\ 

and  purposes  are  successfully  interrelated. 

The  best  known  of  the  physical  arrangements  for  interinstitutional 

cooperation  is  the  closely-situated  Oxford  arrangement*  currently  spoken 

6 

of  as  the  ’’cluster  college.”  In  its  ideal  form  the  cluster  college 
consists  of  a small  group  of  autonomous  colleges  located  in  close  prox-. 
imity  to  one  another  so  that  the  costly  facilities  such  as  libraries,  audito- 
riums, and  highly  specialized  scientific  equipment  can  be  shared  among 
the  faculties  and  students  of  all  institutions.  Such  physical  proximity 

generally  occurs  either  from  the  establishing  of  new  institutions  next  to 
an  already  existing  one  (The  Claremont  Colleges)  or  within  an  already 
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A DIAGR/^>IMATIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  COOPERATIVE 
ENDEAVORS  AMONG  INSTITUTIONS-PROPOSIKG  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  CLUSTER  EFFORTS  TO  OTHER  TYPES* 
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Governance  Pattern 


(independent 

members) 


Notre  Dame  - 
St.  Mary’s,  etc. 


”Cluster”-type 


Example  2 


*This  diagrammatic  representation  was  taken  iji  totfo  from 
found  in  a bound  volume  of  working  papery*;  collected  for 
Conference  on  the  Cluster  College  Concept,  March  30-31, 
note  7. 
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H.R.  Kells'  chart 
the  Claremont 
1967.  See  foot- 


Cluster”-type 


existing  university  (University  of  the  Pacific),  or  from  the  planning  of 
a complex  campus  of  semi-autonomous  colleges  (University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz) • 

Not  all  cluster  arrangements  are  composed  of  separate,  autonomous 
institutions,  hence  cluster  colleges  and  consortia  are  not  identical  sets. 
The  cluster  concept  emphasizes  the  geographic  proximity  of  colleges;  the 
consortium  concept  emphasizes  the  inter-relationship  of  independent  insti- 
tutions.  An  illustration  of  how  cluster  colleges  may  vary  with  respect 
to  these  two  dimensions  of  relatedness,  geographic  proximity  and  indepen- 
dence, is  given  in  a diagram  (Example  2)  which  H.  R.  Kells  developed  for 
a conference  on  ”The  Cluster  College  Concept"  funded  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  held  at  the  Claremont  Colleges  in  1961 J 
In  this  illustration  the  consortia  are  found  on  the  right  side  (indepen- 
dent  members)  and  these  include  the  loose  federation  of  the  non— cluster 
type. 

The  Kell  diagram  hypothesizes  a positive  correlation  between  geo- 
graphic proximity  and  program  interaction  (see  the  verticle  arrow  on  the 
extreme  left  of  Example  2).  While  the  correlation  of  these  two  factors 
must  certainly  be  high  in  certain  kinds  of  cooperative  programs  (e.g., 
cross-registration  of  students  taking  courses  on  more  than  one  campus, 
sharing  of  library  facilities) , in  other  kinds  of  programs  adjacent 
locations  may  offer  no  advantage  and  therefore  have  no  effect  upon  the 
level  of  cooperation  (e.g.,  joint  studies  abroad,  cooperative  computer 
facilities,  etc.) 
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Often  the  voluntary,  non-cluster  consortium  is  composed  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  spread  over  a wide  distance  from  one  another.  The 
cooperative  arrangement  may  or  may  not  involve  a special  facility  for  the 
interinstitutional  program,  l-ihere  a cooperative  facility  is  maintained 
the  patterns  shown  in  Example  3 are  possible. 


o 

Central  Facility 


Singly -owned  Facility 


Example  3 

Each  arrangement  serves  a particular  purpose  best.  The  central 
facility  is  most  successful  when  a large  amount  of  traffic  between  the 
institutions  and  the  shared  facility  is  necessary.  The  satellite  facility 
is  appropriate  in  programs  where  the  location  of  the  students  in  a special 
environment  not  available  on  any  of  the  campuses  is  necessary  (e.g,,  an 
urban  studies  center,  a foreign  campus,  or  a Marine  Sciences  center). 

The  singly-owned  facility  often  occurs  when  an  institution  has  an  expen- 
sive, on-going  program  which  it  finds  economically  necessary  to  share 
with  its  not-so-f avored  neighboring  institutions.  While  the  sharing  of 
both  the  benefits  and  costs  generally  results  in  more  efficient  use  of 
such  facilities,  the  higher  availability  to  the  institution  which  has 
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possession  of  the  facility  the  Hp 

cj.±iuy,  the  de  facto  control  which  this 

over  the  use  of  the  facility,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  which 


institution  exerts 
the  faculty 


and  students  from  the  other 


institutions  may  feel  in  having  to  use  the 


facility  of  a neighboring  university  may  all  combine  to  create  a very  un- 
stable arrangement.  Uhlle  In  the  short  run  the  arrangement  may  see.  to  be 
the  only  reasonable  one  when  finances  are  considered,  In  the  long  tun,  such 

an  arrangement  Is  politically  difficult  to  maintain  because  of  Inter-campus 
jealousies . 

tVhether  or  not  a separate  facility  is  involved  in  the  cooperative 
agreement,  such  joint  programs  must  involve  a reasonably  equal  input  of 
resources  by  all  participating  members.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a wide 
range  of  size  and  affluence  among  the  colleges  and  universities  in  con- 
sortia. It  is  unusual,  however,  to  find  a program  of  any  duration  in 
which  the  major  portion  of  the  burden  has  been  borne  by  a single  insti- 
tution or  a small  subgroup  of  the  membership.  To  illustrate,  in  Example 
4 consortium  A would  have  a greater  probability  of  success  than  consortium 
the  cooperative  relationship  between  the  institutions  is  mutually 
beneficial.  Tl,e  arrows  in  this  diagram  may  represent  either  a flow  of 
benefits  to  the  receiving  institution  ora  sharing  of  resources  from 
the  issuing  point  of  the  arrow.  In  either  case,  consortium  B obviously 


presents  a problem  of  disequilibr ious  cooperation  since 


inet itut ions  1 


and  4 are  only  on  thp  receiving  end. 
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Example  4 

THE  CONSORTIA  AND  THEIR  IMPACT  UPON  SIX  FUNCTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Now  from  the  level  of  voluntary  interinstitutional  cooperation,  let 
us  examine  what  difference  such  confederation  makes  in  the  implementation 
of  six  important  functions  of  higher  education,  what  the  terra  "effic- 
iency" means  in  a cooperative  context,  and  how  the  evaluation  of 
consortia  might  proceed.  The  questions  which  arise  are  as  applicable  to 
a consortium  of  two  institutions  as  they  are  to  a much  larger  grouping. 
The  fact  that  the  larger,  complex,  more  formal  consortium  with  a central 
staff  usually  has  the  greater  visibility  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook 
the  broad  spectrum  of  relationships  between  colleges  and  universities 
which  exist  -^nd  the  contributions  of  these  relationships  to  the  effective 
administration  of  higher  education. 
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The  Sorting  Function 


One  of  the  functions  of  higher  education  is  to  channel  students  into 
or  out  of  college,  into  or  out  of  various  professions;  to  determine  to 
some  extent  the  level  of  income  students  will  enjoy;  to  determine  to  some 
extent  who  their  business  associates  and  friends  will  be.  The  question 
can  be  put — ^\^hat  effect  does  interinstitutional  cooperation  have  upon 
this  function?  The  evidence  is  not  readily  obtainable,  but  let  us  examine 
the  possibilities  at  two  points  in  the  higher  education  process  where 
sorting  takes  place:  (1)  at  the  point  an  applicant  is  admitted  (or  not 
admitted)  to  college,  and  (2)  at  the  point  the  matriculated  student  de- 
cides upon  an  area  of  specialization. 

Entrance  standards  at  colleges  and  universities  are  sensitive  insti- 
tutional issues  very  closely  tied  to  institutional  objectives  and  self- 
image,  These  standards  are  generally  not  subject  to  negotiation  in  a 
consortium.  The  result  is  that  whatever  the  sorting  standards  are  that 
obtain  at  this  level,  they  remain  largely  unaffected  by  cooperative  pro- 
grams. It  is  conceivable  that  through  cooperation  one  might  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  these  standards  (but  not  change  them)  by  providing  more 
educational  alternatives  for  the  type  of  student  desired  and  consequently 
attracting  more  of  this  type  to  the  university. 

During  the  course  of  the  college  career,  the  sorting  function  directs 
college  students  toward  specialized  careers  by  making  available  a limited 
number  of  options  (courses  of  study)  from  which  they  may  choose.  In  this 
case,  a student  who  attends  a consortium  institution  has  an  appreciably 
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Increased  set  of  options  from  which  to  choos.e,  if  the  consortium  allows 
liberal  course  exchanging  among  its  campuses.  Here  the  options  could 
make  the  difference  in  a marginal  student's  staying  to  complete  the 
degree  program  or  dropping  out.  No  studies  have  been  located  on  this 
problem  yet,  but  the  hypothesis  could  make  a worthwhile  research  topic. 
Another  interesting  and  relevant  question  is  raised  if  one  considers 
the  sorting  function  to  apply  not  only  to  economic  sorting  but  also  to 
racial  sorting.  In  this  regard  the  impact  of  inter-institutional  cooper- 
ation in  the  South  between  predominantly  white  and  predominantly  Negro 
institutions  is  of  considerable  importance.  One  of  the  many  which  could  be 
cited  is  the  cooperative  course  co-sponsored  by  Bethune-Cookman  College 
and  Stetson  University  which  is  described  by  President  Paul  Geren  of 
Stetson  University  in  the  following  statement: 

The  idea  of  the  joint  seminar  is  to  multiply  the  resources  and  the 
sense  of  community  which  universities  can  bring  to  the  study  of 
social  conflict.  We  are  in  the  combination  of  a city  and  a town, 
Daytona  Beach  and  DeLand;  two  educational  institutions,  Bethune- 
Cookman  College  and  Stetson  University — both  desegregated,  Bethune 
primarily  Negro  and  Stetson  predominantly  white.  We  have  civic 
members  from  both  communities — municipal  officials,  school  board 
members,  professional  persons,  housewives.  We  include  persons  whose 
academic  disciplines  are  sociology,  economics,  political  science, 
education,  law  and  the  humanities.  We  have  an  array  of  social 
conflicts  in  mind:  inter-racial,  law  enforcement,  housing,  juvenile 

problems,  schools.  The  combination  we  are  striving  for  is  the  view 
in  depth  from  many  perspectives.  We  hope  to  understand  social  con- 
flict, including  its  complexity,  difficulty,  pervasiveness,  and  to 
develop  some  practical  ideas  for  healing,® 
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Institutional  cooperation  and  the  sorting  function  intersect  at  yet 
another  point  where  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes  is  still  prac- 
ticed. The  sorting  criterion  is  based  on  sex  rather  than  scholastic 
ability,  family  status,  or  race.  The  contribution  of  cooperation  in  a 
consortium  presently  composed  of  two  women’s  colleges,  one  men’s  college 
and  a coeducational  university  (with  a fifth  new  coeducational  college 
being  planned)  was  put  this  way. 

If  the  single-sex  colleges  choose  not  to  become  coeducational, 
five-college  cooperation  may  enable  them  to  develop  distinctive 
patterns,  so  that  they  can  both  retain  the  advantages  of  their 
present  system  and  achieve  some  advantages  of  coeducation.^ 

? 

To  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  studies  of 
Southern  institutions  quoted  above,  no  research  data  have  been  un- 
covered which  might  illuminate  this  area  of  higher  education.  The 
effects  of  institutional  cooperation  in  increasing  options  available 
to  students  may  be  inferred  from  data  recording  the  amount  of  course 
exchanges  taking  place  in  various  consortia,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
sorting  function  is  still  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 

The  Occupational  Training  Function 

Alliances  between  institutions  for  improving  the  occupational  and 
professional  programs  through  planning  and  sharing  information  are  not 
new.  This  is  essentially  the  purpose  of  most  professional  associations 
and  at  this  level  of  operation  they  are  effective  in  bringing  about 
prescribed  changes  as  a result  of  the  peer  pressure  and  accrediting 
processes.  But  this  level  is  more  nearly  what  has  been  defined  as 
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supra-institutional  in  that  it  involves  a membership  of  nearly  100 
percent  of  the  leading  institutions  in  any  single  occupational  or 
professional  area. 

The  potential  benefits  of  cooperation  among  similar  professional 
schools  or  departments  which  are  oriented  toward  occupational  training 
are  virtually  the  same  as  those  for  the  liberal  arts-oriented  campuses. 
There  are,  in  fact,  greater  efficiencies  to  i,e  achieved  in  the  use  of 
financial  resources  because  of  the  greater  expenses  associated  with 
many  kinds  of  occupational  training,  professional  or  otherwise. 

There  is  some  indication  that  inter-institutional  cooperation 
may  in  the  near  future,  involve  both  institutions  of  higher  education 
andv  industry,  business,  or  governmental  organizations  in  much  more  care- 
fully planned  relationships  than  in  che  past.  The  improvement  of  the 
occupational  function  of  the  college  or  university  in  the  interface 
of  training  with  practice  would  be  considerable*  A recommendation 
by  the  Engineering  Advisory  Council,  1964-65  of  the  University  of 
California,  could  result  in  consortium  programs  of  consequence  to 
eng ineers  * 

Industry-University  Collaboration.  The  schools  of  engineering, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  Engineering  Deans  and  the 
Engineering  Advisory  Council,  should  take  prompt  and  vigorous 
steps  to  achieve  mutual  advantages  of  close  collaboration,  in 
both  regular  and  continuing  education,  with  the  many  willing 
and  able  California  industries  and  governmental  agencies. 

This  pattern  could  well  be  duplicated  in  other  areas  of  the  university 

curriculum.  The  engineers  may  yet  duplicate  the  leadership  role  they 
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played  when  Professor  Herman  Schneider  inaugurated  cooperative  education 
(work-study)  at  the  Unive-rsity  of  Cincinnati  in  1906. 

The  Research  Function 

As  a result  of  recent  criticism  of  the  "flight  from  teaching"  on  the 
university  campus  and  higher  education's  involvement  with  military  research 
during  an  unpopular  war,  the  research  function  of  the  university  is  cur- 
rently the  focal  point  of  much  unfriendly  scrutiny.  The  massive  appetite 
for  resources  which  the  search  for  and  generation  of  new  knowledge  requires 
is  recognized  by  both  the  supporters  and  detractors  of  research  on  campus. 
Several  patterns  of  institutional  cooperation  have  developed  recently  which 
promise  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  research  efforts  by 
combining  and  sharing  resources,  and  by  seeking  joint  funding  from  federal 
agencies.  Two  well-known  examples  are  the  consortium  which  operates  Brook- 
haven  Laboratory  and  the  recently  formed  University  Research  Association 
which  will  operate  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory;  both  of  these  were 
created  to  share  the  tremendously  costly  facilities  necessary  for  research 
in  high  energy  physics. 

The  Consortium  Research  Development  Project  (CORD) 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  funds 
are  made  available  to  consortia  of  colleges  for  strengthening  the  educa- 
tional and  institutional  research  capabilities  of  their  faculties  and  ad- 
ministrators.' Fifteen  groups  of  institutions  across  the  nation  receive 
or  have  received  CORD  support  for  projects  cimilar  to  that  reported  by 
the  College  Center  of  the  Finger  Lakes  (CCFL)  in  which  the  objectives  were: 

1.  To  organize  through  a coordinating  Research  Committee  a mech- 
anism to  stimulate  and  promote  educational  research  at  the  mem- 
ber colleges. 
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2.  To  develop  and  support  a program  of  seminars,  workshops  and 
demonstrations  devoted  to  communicating  to  faculty  and  admin^ 
istrators  of  the  nine  colleges  and  the  basic  and  more  .advanced 
methodology  of  educational  research  and  research  administration. 

3.  To  encourage  qualified  faculty  and  administrators  to  develop 

educational  research  projects  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
support  for  these  projects.  • 

4.  To  initiate  common  educational  research  projects  in  the  nine 
colleges  designed  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  private  liberal 
arts  college  in  an  era  of  expanding  public  higher  education. 

The  report  on  faculty  research  in  the  nine  member  institutions  of  CCFL 

listed  287  research  projects  completed  or  in  progress  among  their  900 

faculty  members. 

*^The  Argonne  Semester”  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 

Among  the  21  cooperative  programs  sponsored  by  the  12  liberal  arts 

colleges  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  is  the  research- 

oriented  ”Argonne  Semester.”  This  period  of  study  at  the  Argonne  National 

Laboratory  ”makes  it  possible  for  undergraduates  to  work  with  scientists 

who  are  doing  research  on  current  problems,  using  the  most  modern  scien- 
12 

tific  instruments.”  Faculty  members  from  the  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics  departments  of  the  ACM  colleges  share  in  the  resources  of  the 
Argonne  Laboratory.  The  normal  residency  for  a visiting  student  at  the 
laboratory  is  six  months  (occasionally  eight  months  may  be  arranged  for)  ; 
for  the  faculty  member,  15  months. 

What  the  cooperative  ” Argonne  Semester”  program  offers  in  research 
opportunities  for  students  and  faculty  of  ACM  can  be  paralleled  to  some 
extent  in  the  social  sciences  through  the  expanded  use  of  the  various  urban 
studies  centers  as  social  laboratories.  The  extent  to  which'  such  use  is 
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being  made  of  the  growing  number  of  cooperative  centers  will  soon  be.  dis- 
closed by  a study  of  urban  research  consortia  currently  underway  by  J.C. 
Paltridge  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
at  Berkeley . 

The  Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political  Research. 

The  Survey  Research  Center  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan)  has  developed  a 
program  of  multiple  bilateral  cooperative  arrangements  with  133  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  tlie  nation  and  in  a number  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  advanced  training  of 
social  scientists  in  research  methods  and  centralizing  major  bodies 
of  data  primarily  in  the  area  of  political  behavior.  While  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  this  particular  consortium  does  not 
correspond  to  the  complex  multi-lateral  organization  reserved  as  the 
focus  of  this  discussion,  the  cooperative  data  centralization  program 
suggests  several  possible  applications  to  fields  of  interest  which  the 
more  complex  consortia  ought  to  examine  (e.g.,  a cooperative  insti- 
tutional research  data  bank,  regional  demographic  and  historical  files, 
regional  enviromental  data  bank). 

Such  centralization  of  information  encourages  and  facilitates 
research  by  reducing  certain  natural  barriers  the  researcher  generally 
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encounters. 


A major  goal  in  the  operation  of  the  repository  is  to  relieve  the 
individual  researcher  of  all  possible  costs  in  carrying  out  his 
research.  Since  time  is  one  of  the  scholar’s  most  valuable  com- 
modities, the  repository  is  organized  and  administered  to  minimize 
the  lag  between  specification  of  data  needs  and  access  to  the  data. 

A corollary  of  the  emphasis  on  institutional  support  for  all  Con- 
sortium activities  calls  for  elimination  of  all  capital  investment 
and  overhead  charges  to  the  individual  user  of  the  repository.  An 
extension  of  the  premise  of  institutional  participation  has  led  to 
the  policy  of  levying  marginal  or  incremental  costs  of  data  rerieval 
and  processing  for  research  needs  only  where  very  major  analysis 
projects  are  involved.  All  costs  of  consultation  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  more  costs  of  data  preparation  for  dissertations  and 
small  monographs  are  borne  by  the  operating  budget  and  are,  therefore 
essentially  free  to  individual  Consortium  participants.  This  policy 
will^be  implemented  as  long  as  it  is  financially  practicable  to  do 


The  Organization  of  Knowledge  Function 

One  of  the  central  functions  of  the  higher  education  community  is  the 
gathering  together  and  the  organization  of  knowledge.  This  occurs  in  such 
diverse  activities  as  the  building  of  a library  collection,  the  develop- 
ment of  curricula,  course  outlines  and  lectures  for  instructional  purposes 
as  well  as  in  such  peripheral  activities  as  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
textbooks  and  scholarly  materials.  These  activities  are  carried  out  with 
varying  degrees  of  vigor  on  campuses; 

In  the  healthier  campus  environments,  new  sources  of  knowledge  and 

! 

new  ways  of  transmitting  knowledge  are  sought  out  with  considerable  energy 
In  short,  the  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  recognize  the  d3mamic 
nature  of  this  critical  function  and  consciously  support  one  another  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  teacher-learning  process. 

The  contribution  which  interinst itut ional  cooperation  brings  to  this 
function  is  an  indirect  one,. but  it  is  one  which  produces  noticeable  re- 
sults on  many  campuses.  The  contribution  is  a substantial  increase  in  the 
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number  and  strength  of  communication  links  formed  between  all  levels  of 
academic  personnel  on  a campus  and  other  educators  or  other  segments  of 
the  world  beyond  the  campus.  These  links,  if  they  are  relevant  to  the 
educational  program  as  they  are  assumed  to  be  in  an  academic  consortium, 
can  have  a significant  vitalizing  effect  upon  the  intellectual  climate 
of  the  campus.  It  is  likely  of  course  that  this  effect  will  be  more 
strongly  felt  on  the  small  college  campus,  but  the  larger  institutions 
are  not  without  their  parochialisms,  the  amelioration  of  which  can  be 
observed  when  cooperation  with  other  institutions  is  seriously  under- 
taken. 

The  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universities  (formerly  the 
Union  for  Research  and  Experimentation  in  Higher  Education),  composed  of 
eighteen  member  institutions  from  California  to  Vermont  and  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  Florida,  represents  the  type  of  purposeful  cooperation  for  exper- 
imenting with  new  educational  ideas  which  organized  consortia  can  support. 
The  Union  which  maintains  its  central  office  at  Antioch  College  was 
founded  by  ten  institutions  in  1964  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
carrying  out  experiment  and  research  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  of  each  member  institution.  The  sponsoring  of  a news- 
letter on  innovations  in  education  (Notes) , the  coordinating  of  student 
exchanges  in  the  off-campus  programs  which  each  of  its  members  maintains, 
and  the  implementing  of  a three-year  project  (Project  Changeover)  designed 

to  help  sixty  college  faculty  members  develop  and  try  out  new  methods  of 
teaching — these  are  among  the  Union’s  many  accomplishments  which  help  to 
improve  the • educational  processes  of  each  member  institution. 
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The  General  Education  Funct i on 


The  current  trend  toward  more  guided  educational  experiences  away 
from  the  campus  is  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  higher  ed- 
ucation curriculum  in  recent  years.  The  cross-fertilization  of  theory 
with  practice  facilitated  by  relevant  experiences  in  the  field  is  a major 
step  for  general  education.  Since  students  and  faculty  are  required  to 
deal  with  the  world  as  they  find  it  and  field  experience  rarely  correlates 
well  with  narrow  academic  disciplines,  interdisciplinary  problem-solving 
is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Usually,  however,  single  colleges 
or  universities  are  quite  limited  in  the  amount  of  off-campus  work  they 
can  adequately  sponsor.  Cooperation  can  extend  the  range  of  opportunities 
any  one  institution  can  offer.  This  cooperation  need  not  be  based  upon 
legal  contract  in  order  to  be  beneficial  to  all  institutions  involved. 

To  call  again  upon  the  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities for  an  illustration,  the  Union's  Off-Campus  Programs  provide  one 
noteworthy  model  of  how  colleges  can  support  each  other's  efforts  to 
broaden  the  range  of  available  educational  experiences.  Many  institu- 
tions advertise  their  study  abroad  programs  and  similar  activities 
widely,  inviting  students  from  other  campuses  to  take  part,  but  the 
experience  for  the  visiting  students,  as  valuable  as  it  may  be,  tends  to 
become  a tangential  one,  unassimilated  into  the  rest  of  his  college  pro- 
gram. By  sponsoring  cooperatively  for  its  students  eleven  different  types 
of  extramural  educational  programs  ranging  from  an  urban  field-study  center 
in  Chicago  to  an  independent  study  and  travel  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
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Scandinavian  countries,  the  Union  creates  the  possibility  for  each  of  the 
consortium  institutions  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  of  these  curricula  and 
thus  better  to  assist  their  students  in  making  their  off-campus  work  a 
meaningful  part  of  their  total  college  experience* 

The  on-campus  benefits  to  general  education  of  interinst itut ional 
cooperation  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  distance  of  the  campuses  from 
one  another*  Course  exchange  privileges,  for  example,  not  only  make 
available  a wider  selection  of  courses,  but  bring  about  a social  exchange 
between  students  from  different  campuses*  This  is  especially  effective 
in  broadening  social  contact  when  the  campuses  differ  markedly  in  socio- 
logical make-up* 

Th^  S^v_ice  j’unction  to  Community*  State  and  Federal  Government 

The  grouping  of  institutional  resources  provides  more  impact  on  a 
service  field  where  educational  or  research  services  are  provided  for  the 
community  of  state  or  federal  government*  Coordination  to  avoid  redun- 
dancy of  services  and  to  provide  complementary  resources  where  duplication 
is  not  needed  are  obvious  benefits  of  cooperative  efforts* 

With  society’s  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  urban  crisis  and  environmental  pollution,  the  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  called  upon  more  to  provide  the  knowledge  base  and 
personnel  for  an  effective  attack  on  these  problems* 

Organizations  such  as  the  Consorti.um  for  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment in  Wisconsin  provide  a model  for  studying  how  this  might  be  carried 
out*  Established  in  1967  under  the  sponsorship  of  Wisconsin  State  University 
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at  Stevens  Point,  the  Consortium  brought  together  25  project  leaders, 
local  and  state  government  officials,  technical  consultants  and  represen- 
tatives of  various  institutions  of  higher  education-  In  a seminar  held 
in  May  1968,  three  areas  of  concern  for  which  Title  I (Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965)  funds  might  be  secured  were  identified:  (1)  improvement  of 
state  and  local  governmental  services,  (2)  urban  problems  with  emphasis 
on  the  central  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  (3)  community  and  area  resource 
development.  The  leadership  of  the  consortium  insists  that  the  projects 
be  learning  experiences  for  all  participants.  "Therefore,  major  emphasis 

is  being  given  to  the  development  of  academic  resources  for  solving  com- 
munity problems  through  action  programs . Five  objectives  were  iden- 
tified for  focusing  the  combined  efforts  of  the  group: 

1.  Improve  coordination  and  cooperation  of  studies  in  area  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Foster  and  improve  inter-project  and  inter-community  communica- 
tion and  dissemination. 

3.  Establish  and  maintain  a clearinghouse  and  repository  of  in- 
formation and  other  resources  for  area  developtaent  programs. 

4.  Provide  a foundation  for  a coordinated  state-wide  plan  for  area 
development. 

5.  Strengthen  individual  projects  by  avoiding  unwarrented  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

WHAT  IS  "EFFICIENT"  INTERINSTITUTIONAL  COOPERATION? 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  discussion  some  of  the  ways  interinstitu- 
tional  cooperation  affects  six  broad  functions  of  higher  education.  U^ile 
it  is  difficult  in  many  instances  for  educators  to  specify  unambigously  the 
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nature  of  the  product  they  wish  to  see  derived  from  these  functions,  it 
is  possible  to  specify  more  clearly  some  intermediate  objectives  which  can 
be  instrumental  in  moving  toward  the  broader  goals  of  higher  education. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  intermediate  objectives  that  an  assesment  of  con- 
sortium effectiveness  can  profitably  be  considered. 

In  spite  of  the  diverse  types  of  consortia  which  are  found  among  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  a limited  number  of  consortium  objectives 
seems  to  cover  the  purposes  for  cooperation.  These  objectives  may  he. 
called  service  objectives”  in  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  exist  to  aid 
the  member  institutions  in  fulfilling  their  own  objectives  better  (i.e., 
more  efficiently  or  more  effectively).  The  following  list  ±3  the  result 
of  an  analysis  of  the  programs  of  more  than  50  consortia  and  discussions 
held  with  a number  of  the  directors. 

CONSORTIUM  OBJECTIVES 

Institutions  of  higher  e due at ion  cooperate  in  order 

To  decrease  unit  costs  of  major  services  such  as  libraries. 
_computer  centers,^  manage^ment  information  systems  ^ and  financial 
accounting:  thus  resulting  in  three  alternatives: 

a.  Retain  level  of  resource  allo'cation  and  increase  service 
level,  or 

b.  Retain  prior  level  of  service  and  decrease  level  of  resource 
allocation . 

c.  Do  not  cooperate  if  consortium  services  do  not  result  in  lower 
unit  costs.  ° 

To  Increase  the  desirable  academic  opportunities  available  to 

:1  ■ 

the  students  at  a minimum  cost  to  the  student  and  institution 

an^  at  a level  of  quality  consistent  with  prescribed  standards 

of  the  institution. 
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The  amount  of  increase 


in  the  opportunities  is  bounded  by  the 


limited  resources  of  the  students  and  the  cooperating  institutions, 
except  in  such  cases  where  the  efficiency  of  cooperation  attracts 
additional  support  from  foundation  or  federal  sources.  The  alter- 
natives p(  ■ id  by  this  objection  when  a given  program  is  recommended 


are : 

a. 

Participate  if 

(1)  The  program  is  desirable  and  of  high  priority  to 
students  and  the  institution  and 

(2)  The  program  cannot  be  provided  by  the  institution 

at  lower  cost  to  students  and  institution  (all  costs 
considered)  or 

b. 

Do  not  participate  because  one  or  both  conditions  above 
are  not  met. 

To  ’’develop"  the  faculty  as  a campus  resource  by  improvins  the 
institutional  bargaining  posture  in  the  academic  market-place 


through 

a. 

Increased  faculty  benefits  from  cooperation  (examples: 
credit  union,  pension  plan,  less  expensive  group  insur- 
ance) 

b. 

Increased  variety  of  teaching  opportunities  and  oppor- 
tunities to  teach  favorite  specialities,  or 

c. 

In-service  inter-institutional  seminars  (some  faculty  are 

open  to  learning  more)  and  departmental  meetings. 
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The  alternatives  are  too  numerous  to  list  here.  The  interfaculty 
seminars  and  informal  communication  can  be  limited  by  the  distance 
between  institutions,  since  the  cost  in  time  and  transportation  in 
confederations  spread  over  more  than  40-50  miles  becomes  a signifi- 
can  deterrent. 

4 . To  increase  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  institution  through  cooperative 
fund-raising  and  development  seminars. 

More  so  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  objectives,  benefit  fore- 
casting is  difficult.  In  this  type  of  program  the  costs  of  par- 
ticipating for  a period  of  time  at  least  must  be  weighed  against 
the  difference  in  expected  income  from  the  program  discounted 
according  to  the  amount  of  uncertainty  involved.  The  alternatives 
then  are  simply  to  participate  or  not  to  participate. 

5 . To  lower  unit  cos^ts  and  simultaneously  raise  the  effectiveness  of 
student  recruitment,  especially  in  selective  programs  such  as 
minority  recruitment . 

Cooperation  results  in  higher  visibility  which  aids  in  attracting 
the  desired  students.  Centralized  operations  facilitate  record 
keeping  and  coordination  of  efforts. 

6 . To  improve  institutional  research  efforts  by 

a.  Providing  a continuous  multi-institutional  base  for  data 
gathering 

b.  Lowering  unit  costs  through  centralizing  data  gathering 
activities 
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7. 


To 

enrich  t:h 
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AJ.LhougVi  this  objective  is  inherently  a part  of:  cooperation 
in  general  and  the  foregoing  objective  in  particular,  it  de- 
serves to  be  listed  separately  because  of  its  great  importance 
and  the  emphasis  that  it  has  received  from  consortium  administra- 
tors . 

9 . To  provide  maximum  effectiveness  in  comnuii'iltv  and  governmental 
service  programs  through  coordination  of  resources. 

THE  OUTPUTS  OF  ll^TER-INSTITUTlONAL  COOrEHATION 

The  "service  objectives"  of  consortia  rather  easily  lend  themselves 
to  quantification.  The  follov7ing  examples  illustrate  common  identifiers 
of  output  flow  with  respect  to  the  nine  objectives  just  mentioned.  These 
are  all  quantifiable  and  a number  occur  in  the  research  literature  on 
institutional  cooperation. 


Sharing  Major  Services 

17 

A Claremont  Colleges  study  is  at  present  the  ’only  effort  knovjn 
in  which  the  costs  of  various  services  at  a consortium  (Claremont 
Colleges)  and  at  single  institutions  matched  to  the  individual  insti- 
tutions of  the  consortium  were  compared.  In  this  study  seven  areas 
are  exatuinad: 

( I 
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1 . Library 

2.  r>usniv:’c;s  OCficc 

3.  Health  Service 

. Psychological  Clinic  and  Counseling  Center  ; 

5.  Office  of  Institutional  Research  ‘ 

6.  Tel.ephone  Service 

7 . Maintenance  and  Repair 

In  tv;o  of  the  areas  (Institutional  Research  and  Telephone)  the 
authors  found  that  “virtually  no  information  was  available.” 

^ Outputs 

Library:  Volumes  available  per  student 

Books  circulated  per  student 
Hours  library  is  open  per  year 

Business  Office:  dollars  handled 

Health  Services:  doctor  duty  hours  per  student 

Psychological  Clinic:  doctor  duty  hours  per  student 

Maintenance  and  Repair:  total  square  footage  of  college 

buildings  maintained  (figures  were  not  available  for 
the  study  but  the  authors  believed  this  would  have 
been  the  most  useful  indicator) 

The  conclusions  which  the  authors  of  the  Claremont  Colleges  study 
reached  were  largely  the  obvious  ones.  On  the  basis  of  the  comparison 
of  data  from  the  colleges  surveyed,  tney  were  able  to  support  the 
argument  that  at  least  in  the  areas  of  library,  business  office,  and 
health  services  the  cooperation  among  cluster  colleges  is  able  to  effect 
important  cost  benefits  or  economies  as  well  as  to  increase  the  resources 
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available  to  the  small  cooperative  institutions.  The  authors  found  that 
ill  libraries  unit  costs  do  not  continue  to  decrease  with  size,  but  contrarily, 
they  take  a significant  leap  upward  for  individual  colleges  as  they  grow 
beyond  1,000.  This  rise  in  unit  costs  appears  to  result  from  the  addition 
of  special  collections,  but  it  appears  from  cost  data  for  the  Claremont 
Colleges  library  that  cooperation  has  helped  to  ameliorate  this  particular 
phenomenon  by  maintaining  a relatively  low  cost  per  student  ratio  while 
serving  a combined  student  body  of  more  than  3,300  students. 

The  remaining  identifiers  of  significant  service  outputs  are  also 
employable,  but  substantial  research  on  the  effect  cooperation  between 
colleges  might  have  on  the  costs  associated  with  these  outputs  (listed 
below)  has  not  yet  been  done. 


Curriculum  Enrichment 

Exchange  of  courses:  number  of  cross  registrations 

Off-campus  programs:  number  of  programs  available  to  students 

number  of  student  participants 

Faculty  .‘-eminars:  changes  in  curriculum  traceable  to  seminars 


Faculty  Developmen t 

Benefits:  Credit  union 

Group  insurance 
Pension  plan 

Research:  Research  projects,  papers  written  (this  might  be  a 

bit  forced,  but  it  is  the  intended  objective  of  the 
CORD  program.  See  page  19  - 16). 
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Cooperative  Fund  Raising , Public  Relations 


Funds:  new  sources  of  grants  and  gifts 

net  increase  in  dollars  raised 

Student  Recruitment 

Special  recruitment:  number  enrolled  of  particular  type  of 

student  sought 


Institutional  Research  ^ 

Proj ects ; number  of  proj ects  involved  in 

Innovation:  number  of  program  changes  ascribed  to  institutional 

research  studies 

Funds:  number  and  amount  of  grants  secured 

Cultural  Enrichment 

Number  of  events  jointly  sponsored 

Communication 

Inter-institutional:  number  of  student-student  contacts 

number  of  faculty-faculty  contacts 
number  of  administrator-administrator 
contacts 

Regional  and  National:  number  of  personal  contacts  made  by 

students,  faculty,  and  administrators  as 
as  a result  of  consortium  membership. 

Community  Service  Projects 

This  service  area  requires  more  specifications  (e.g,,  what  are 
the  project  objectives?)  in  order  to  develop  particular  outputs.  The 
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efficiency  of  cooperation  needs  then  to  be  examined  in  light  of  these 
special  objectives-outputs . 

These  outputs  just  given  are  countable  results  from  specific  pro- 
grams of  cooperation.  They  may  be  used  to  answer  such  questions  as, 

"Does  cooperating  give  us  the  same  service  level  for  less  investment  of 
resources?”  In  some  cases,  quality  is  related  to  quantity  but  the  cor- 
respondence is  not  on  a one-for-one  relationship.  Qualitative  evaluation 
of  consortium  programs  like  that  of  the  programs  of  individual  institu- 
tions requires  information  such  as,  ”Are  the  right  books  available  for 
the  program?”  rather  than,  ”How  many  books  are  available?”  The  quali- 
tative questions  are  much  more  difficult  to  answer. 

As  useful  as  the  measurements  suggested  above  might  be,  they  cannot 

tell  the  whole  story.  In  most  cases  they  may  serve  as  valuable  indicators 
of  program  efficiency,  but  when  plans  are  being  made  for  a consortium  or 
when  programs  are  being  evaluated,  a number  of  factors  relative  to  the 
nature  of  confederations  as  formal  organizations  comes  into  play,  and 
these  factors  assume  significant  roles  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
organization.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that  one  is  at  no  time  more  aware  of 
the  imporatnce  of  the  human  organizational  factors  than  when  they,  through 
being  neglected,  have  brought  about  the  failure  of  some  grand  design. 

This  in  some  measure  was  the  case  with  an  association  or  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  Arkansas  known  as  the  Arkansas  Experiement  in  Te.'icher 

Education  which,  in  spite  of  the  statewide  involvement  of  institutions  of 


o 
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higher  education  and  $3  million  in  underwriting  from  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  failed  to  reach  the  primary  goal  intended  by 
its  founders.  Only  a few  of  the  highlights  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
Report  of  Evaluation  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment  in  Teacher  Education  are 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs,  but  these  will  serve  to  underline  the 
critical  nature  of  such  con federative  requisites  as  the  consonance  of 
individual  members*  goals  with  that  of  the  confederation,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  corporate  and  individual  objectives  and  a tolerant  social 

18 

climate  in  which  to  function. 

The  Arkansas  Experiment  in  Teacher  Education 

The  Report  states  that  the  Arkansas  Experiment  in  Teacher  Education 
(AETE)  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  training  of  teachers  throughout  the 
state  of  Arkansas  by  helping  colleges  to  improve  their  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  by  concentrating  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  a 
single  year  following  four  years  of  liberal-arts  education. 

The  beginnings  of  AETE  seem  to  spring  from  conversations  between 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  officials  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  from  these  discussions  in  1951  a plan- 
ning grant  of  $85,000  was  awarded  the  University  to  explore  the  feasibi- 
lity of  instituting  a five-year  teacher  training  program.  (The  State  had 
at  that  time  various  two,  three,  and  four-year  credential  patterns  and 
vjas  suffering  from  a shortage  of  classroom  teachers.)  Subsequent  press 
accounts  of  the  announcement  of  this  grant  and  its  intended  objective 
carried  the  prediction  that  the  ultimate  scope  of  the  study  might  involve 
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all  the  colleges  in  the  State  and  require  ten  years  to  implement  com- 
pletely. In  addition,  the  expectation  developed  among  interested  parties 
that  the  Fund  would  support  the  intended  ^'experiment'*  to  the  extent  of 
$10  million. 

Even  before  a viable  organizational  structure  could  be  established, 
controversy  devel.oped  over  the  objective  of  a five-year  teacher  education 
program,  the  dominant  role  which  the  university  assumed  in  the  planning 
phase,  and  the  feeling  that  the  Fund,  having  strongly  and  openly  taken 
a stand  in  support  of  the  five-year  program,  was  "buying  out"  the  colleges 
who  v;ere  eager  for  the  Fund's  money  but  were  not  prepared  to  go  along 
with  the  Fund's  objective  in  the  new  teacher  education  program.  The  resis- 
tance at  the  campus  level  came  largely  from  the  Teacher  Education  depart- 
ments who  stood  to  lose  their  undergraduate  curricular  foothold  (if  not 
their  job)  if  teacher  education  courses  were  postponed  until  the  fifth 
or  graduate  year. 

In  this  unfriendly  environment  cooperative  planning  of  the  project 
was  begun  by  a group  of  representatives  from  the  15  participating  insti- 
tutions and  other  interested  parties  which  became  known  as  the  "Committee 
of  36."  The  original  intention  of  the  Fund's  representatives  and  of  the 
administrators  from  the  University  was  never  realized.  In  the  "Committee 
of  36"  the  fifth  year  idea  was  modified  to  a trial  experimental  program  and 
the  subsequent  lack  of  enthusiasm  by  the  faculty  at  many  of  the  college 
campuses  doomed  the  program  from  the  very  beginning. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  project,  the  authors 
considered  both  the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  experiment. 

The  authors  defined  organizational  effectiveness  as  achieving  organizational 
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purposes;  they  defined  organizational  efficiency  as  distributing  "enough’ 
rewards  to  its  members  to  ensure  their  continued  efforts  toward  these  goals. 

By  these  definitions,  Spalding  and  Krathwohl  conclude,  the  AETE  was  neither 
very  effective  or  very  efficient.  The  specific  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
which  have  been  dra\<m  from  throughout  the  Report  and  listed  here  disclose  that 
numerous  critical  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  consortium 
were  lacking  in  this  case.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  presented  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

Conflicting  Purposes  in  Overlapping  Memberships 

The  AETE  "Committee  of  36"  was  developed  amid  conflicting  purposes 
held  by  various  members  of  the  consortium  and  by  the  funding  agency.  The 
compromise  agreement  contained  a statement  of  two  basic  related  purposes? 
the  upgrading  of  undergraduate  General  Education  and  the  establishment  of 
a five-year  teacher  education  program  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  former 
the  colleges  could  accept  readily  and  act  upon;  the  latter,  a x^atered-down 
version  of  the  Fund’s  and  the  University’s  originally  intended  purpose, 
gained  less  support.  This  experience  illustrated  among  other  things  that 
when  over-.lapping  membership  in  different  organizations  presents  a conflict 
of  interests,  people  may  tend  to  acquiesce  to  both  sides  in  the  conflict, 
but  act  only  on  their  preferred  program  goal. 

Administrative  Problems 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  early  period  of  planning  was  dom- 
inated by  a single  individual,  that  goals  were  imposed  from  the  top  down, 
and  that  when  the  consortium  "Committee  of  36"  was  finally  established 
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it  was  too  large  to  operate  effectively  as  a single  body.  In  addition,  a 
a sizable  bloc  of  members  of  the  Committee  were  clearly  opposed  to  the 
five-year  teacher  education  program  from  the  very  beginning  and  remained 
so  throughout  the  experiment . 

Unfavorable  Social  Climate 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  early  announcement  of  the  plans  for 
a five-year  teacher  education  program  was  quickly  .-joined  by  the  local 
press  and  by  national  professional  education  agencies;  this  created  a 
climate  of  unfriendly  dialecticism  from  the  initial  stages  of  the  project, 
Lack  of  Facul'ly  Support 

The  five-year  teacher  education  program  lacked  support  of  the  under- 
graduate colleges  faculties  of  teacher  education  because  these  faculties' 
programs  were  threatened  with  extinction  if  the  professional  education 
courses  were  all  moved  to  the  fifth  year  (therefore  to  graduate  status 
and  hence  to  graduate  schools  or  University  centers). 

Dominant  Member 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "experiment"  the  largest  institution,  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  not  only  had  initiated  the  project  of  the  AETE, 
but  let  the  impression  exist  that  the  University  would  ultimately  admin- 
ister the  entire  teacher  education  program  for  the  State.  Although  this 
dominancy  was  somewhat  diluted  within  the  .subsequent  organization  of  the 
coordinating  committee,  the  impact  of  the  early  role  of  the  University 
appeared  to  persist. 
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Haphazard  Program  Planning 


The  student  participation  in  the  five  year  experimental  teacher 
education  program  was  grossly  over-estimated.  The  projections,  one 
president  replied,  were  designed  ”to  make  the  job  appear  big  enough 
to  get  the  money.  Instead  of  first  studying  what  the  job  was  and 
seeing  how  much  money  it  would  cost  to  do  it,  they  put  down  whatever 

number  of  students  seemed  to  them  to  support  the  reiquest  which  they 

1.20 

wanted  to  make  for  moiiey. 

Lack  of  Program  Evaluation; 


‘‘The  opportunities  which  AETE  presented  for  careful  study  of  the 

effectiveness  of  different  methods  of  preparing  teachers  were  never 

fully  realized,  largely  because  too  many  persons  were  so  firmly  convinced 

of  the  worth  of  one  program  or  the  other  that  they  could  not  endorse  col- 

1121 

lective  evidence  that  might  prove  them  wrong. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  of  Evaluation  of  the  AETE  conclude  in  their 
final  chapter  that: 

As  far  as  the  fifth-year  goal  is  concerned,  AETE  was  conceived 
in  turmoil , born  in  compromise , and  lived  in  relative  indifference . 

If  initial  planning,  prior  to  the  grant  of  $85,000,  had  included 
all  leaders  who  might  have  been  affected  by  the  proposal,  highly 
charged  emotions  might  not  have  been  aroused.  For  knowledge 
of  what  is  desired  and  opportunity  to  shape  both  ends  and  means 
often  lead  to  harmonious  action.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  harmony  and  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  all  teachers  should 
be  prepared  by  a fifth-year  program  could  ever  have  gone  hand 
in  hand.  Assuming  that  this  is  possible  also  assumes  that  men 
will  abandon  cherished  principles  for  a price,  a practice  which 
is  universally  condemned. 
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The  experience  of  the  AETE  has  produced  for  consortium  directors  a 
vertible  thesaurus  of  caveats.  It  has  also  demonstrated  what  every  suc- 
cessful consortium  director  has  already  learned,  that  clearly  stated 
consortium  goals  must  have  the  prior  acceptance  of  a large  majority  of 
the  members  at  an  early  stage  of  the  cooperative  program  before  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  these  plans  can  begin.  The  corollary  of  this, 
and  perhaps  the  more  difficult  task,  is  that  the  consortium  goal  must 
complement  the  goals  of  the  individual  members;  otherwise,  even  though 
the  members  may  acquiesce  to  the  adoption  of  a corporate  goal  that  con- 
flicts with  individually  held  goals,  they  are  unlikely  to  commit  the  nec- 
essary resources  required  of  them  for  its  success. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  we  have  looked  at  the  purposes  and  pat- 
terns of  voluntary  cooperation  in  higher  education  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  it  affords  a strategy  for  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
using  the  limited  resources  available  to  higher  education.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  list  the  many  objectives  towards  which  confederacies  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have  directed  their  com- 
bined resources  and  with  this  we  have  suggested  outputs  which  might  be 
examined  as  a means  for  determining  the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency 
of  a consortium  program.  The  experience  of  the  AETE  reminds  us  that 
those  involved  in  a prospective  program  must  necessarily  be  closely  tied 
to  the  planning  stages  and  that  no  amount  of  money  is  likely  to  change 
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basic  value  commitments.  These  factors  and  others  which  may  be  implied 
from  this  experience  are  primary  considerations  in  establishing  effective 
cooperation  among  education  institutions. 

Once  Che  inter-organizational  climate  has  been  sufficiently  stabil- 
ized  and  a consensus  has  been  reached  on  goals  which  are  harmonious  with 


the  goals  of  the  individual  members,  then  the  plans  and  their  implementa- 
tion may  proceed.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  success  even  at  this 
point  without  some  substantial  feedback  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  oper- 
ations which  program  evaluation  provides.  This  expectation  was  voiced  by 
Professor  Edward  F.  Sheffield  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  a paper  on 
Canadian  Research  in  Higher  Education  • 

When  an  association  concerned  with  higher  education 
develops  to  the  point  where  it  has  its  own  secretariat, 
some  research  activity  may  be  expected.  The  Association 
of  Univeristies  and  Colleges  of  Canada  is  one  of  the 
examples  I know  best.  It  acquired  a secretariat  in  1957 
and  a research  officer  in  1958.  Thus  for  ^^even  years 
there  has  been  a nucleus  of  research  work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  C.  0,  C.  Consortium  (of  Chicago  and  the 
Big  Ten  universities)  which  has  a secretariat,  we  have  found  this  not  to 
be  the  case  in  the  consortia  studied  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  those 
cooperative  ventures  which  have  more  than  a few  years  of  experience 
little  effort  has  been  turned  to  an  analysis  of  effectiveness.  One  is 
tempted  to  suspect  that  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  evaluation  may  be 
quite  similar  to  that  which  the  authors  of  the  AETE  Report  gave  (see  page 
19  - 32),  that  a cooperative  program,  because  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
cooperation  between  institutions,  might  better  be  left  unexamined  no  matte 
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what  its  quality  than  risk,  through  the  admission  of  failure  of  one  pro- 
gram the  forfeiture  of  all  future  cooperation. 

I^atever  the  reason  may  be,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a paucity  of 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  programs.  This  is 
true  despite  the  substantial  amount  of  resources  devoted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  each  year  to  continuing  consortium  programs.  Although 
the  increasing  numbers  of  cooperative  arrangements  continue  to  enjoy  a 
climate  of  faith  in  their  reasons  for  existing,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
we  really  do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how  well  the  job  is 
getting  done.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  recognize  that  our  tools  of  eval- 
uation of  educational  programs  are  not  infallible  and  that  the  objectives 
of  the  programs  are  too  often  unclear ly  stated,  the  real  need  at  this 
point  in  the  history  of  inter institutional  cooperation  is  for  an  adminis- 
trative commitment  to  the  hard  task  of  program  evaluation  so  that  reliable 
information  (as  reliable  as  possible)  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs 
may  be  supplied  to  those  who  must  furnish  the  resources  for  higher  education. 
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CHAPTER  20 


( : 

\ 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


INTRODUCTION 

In  response  to  the  increasing  educational  opportunities  which  modern 
mass  transportation  and  communication  make  available,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  looking  beyond  the  campus  boundaries  for  adjunct  learning  exper- 
iences which  support  and  extend  the  student’s  on-campus  learning.  In  most 
cases  these  off-campus  programs  are  neither  particularly  innovative  nor 
experimental:  study  abroad,  field  study,  internships  and  various  other 

types  of  extramural  learning  often  have  a long  if  not  extensive  history. 

The  noteworthy  fact  today  is  the  extent  to  which  some  students  are 
spending  their  time  in  college-sponsored  off-campus  projects. 

Cooperative  education  is  one  of  the  strategies  educators  have  employed 
for  increasing  the  guided  educational  experiences  of  the  student  with  the 
’’outside  world.”  Cooperative  education  provides  for  alternating  periods 
of  study  and  work  (field  experience)  integrated  where-  possible  so  that  the 
student’s  field  work  supports  his  academic  studies.  Often  called  ’’work 
study,”  the  term  ’’cooperative  education”  is  now  generally  reserved  by  edu- 
cators for  college-level  programs  while  work-study  is  more  often  reserved 

for  the  secondary  level  vocational  curricula. 

The  present  cooperative  education  programs  owe  their  historical  pre- 
cedence to  an  engineering  work-study  program  inaugurated  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  1906  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Herman  Schneider. 
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Professor  Schneider’s  observation  that  engineering  students  could  benefit 
from  the  opportunity  to  apply  in  real-life  situations  the  knowledge  and 
skills  learned  in  the  classroom  led  to  the  successful  development  of  an 
alternating  schedule  of  academic  work  and  job  experience  which  has  been 
adopted  in  principle  riot  only  by  many  schools  of  engineering  but  by  a 
wide  variety  of  academic  disciplines  and  on  virtually  every  level  of 
education. 

HOW  WIDESPREAD  IS  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  single  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  cooperative  education  or  mutations  of  the  work-study 
curriculum  have  been  employed- in  education.  Several  studies  within  the 
past  decade,  however,  indicate  that  the  principle  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion is  spreading  both  among  the  various  levels  of  education  and  through- 
out the  many  disciplines  in  secondary  and  higher  education,  but  a compari 
son  of  the  lists  of  institutions  covered  in  the  studies  concerned  with 
community  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  universities  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  of  these  studies  or  lists  is  exhaustive  in  its 
coverage  of  cooperative  education  programs. 

The  earliest  of  these  studies,  and  to  this  date  the  most  thorough 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  college  programs  of  alternating  work  and 
study,  is  reported  in  the  book,  Work-Study  College  Programs;  Appraisal 
and  Report  of  the  Study  of  Cooperative  Education  authored  by  James  W. 
Wilson  and  Edward  H.  Lyons In  the  course  of  that  project,  which  was 
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inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1958,  the  authors  found  that  a total  of  sixty- 
one  institutions  awarding  the  Baccalaureate  degree  followed  an  educational 
plan  which  integrated  classroom  experiences  with  practical  work  experience. 
An  analysis  of  the  study  and  the  conclusions  of  the  project  committee  will 
be  given  some  detailed  attention  in  succeeding  pages  of  this  chapter. 

As  a result  of  findings  of  the  Wilson-Lyons  study  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Cooperative  Education  was  formed  ”with  the  goal  of  doubling  the 

opportunities  for  students  to  enroll  in  college  and  university  programs  on 

2 

the  'work-study’  plan,"  From  the  statistics  published  in  the  Directory  of 
Cooperative  Education  (March  1970)  one  can  safely  conclude  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  eminently  successful.  Since  the  Commission’s  beginnings  in 
1962,  108  new  programs  have  been  added  to  the  70  existing  ones  which  had 

been  established  over  a period  of  56  years.  At  this  time  at  least  178 

3 

institutions  offer  cooperative  education, 

A survey  of  cooperative  education  conducted  in  1969  by  a joint  committee 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  Association  and  the  Cooperative  Education 
Division  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education  found  at  that 
time  143  cooperative  work-study  programs  in  junior  colleges,  colleges  and 
universities,  A useable  response  of  66,9  percent  was  received  in  the  survey 
of  these  institutions.  Only  those  results  concerned  with  the.  extent  and 
size  of  the  programs  are  summarized  here, 

1,  Nearly  half  of  the  85  institutions  which  responded  began  their 
cooperative  education  since  1960, 

2.  The  size  of  programs  varied  greatly  from  4 to  9,370  with  a median 
of  132  for  Baccalaureate  colleges  and  147  for  community  colleges. 
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j.  Firiiy-fi'e  percent  of  the  programs  reporting  were  one-man  (adminis- 
trator-coordinator) programs;  an  undetermined  portion  of  these  were 
less  than  full-time. 

4.  Coordinators,  whose  principle  function  is  interviewing  students  and 
making  the  arrangements  for  the  off-campus  work  experience  are 
reported  to  carry  student  loads  ranging  from  5 to  613  ’’placed” 
students.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  data  reported  what  an  average 
full-time  coordinator’s  load  might  be.  Part-time  coordinator  loads 
are  not  differentiated  from  full-time  loads,  hence  the  meaning  of 
the  various  medians  is  obscured.^ 

Cooperative  education  has  proved  to  be  a very  useful  and  effective  means 
of  conducting  vocational  education,  especially  among  those  groups  of  students 
currently  described  as  disadvantaged.  In  a survey  of  existing  cooperative 
job-oriented  education  programs  in  1969,  64  such  programs  were  identified. 
Data  secured  on  95  percent  of  these  programs  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
the  participating  educational  institutions  were  secondary  schools;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  community  colleges  and  universities  were  involved  in  work-study 
curricula  for  the  disadvantaged  was  nevertheless  noteworthy. 

Level  of  Educational  Institutions  Involved  in  ^ 

Cooperative  Education  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 


Elementary 

4% 

Secondary 

53% 

Junior  College 

5% 

University 

8% 

Post-Secondary 

12% 

Adult  Basic 
Education 

18% 
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In  the.  study  of  job-oriented  cooperative  education  programs  by  Trudy 
W.  Bant a and  Douglas  C.  Towne,  from  which  the  statistics  above  were  taken, 
the  authors  list  federally-supported  job  training  programs  through  which 

aid  to  cooperative  education  is  channeled.^ Xt- 4s  ^interesting  to  note  in 

information  provided  elsewhere  in  the  study  that  federal  funds  support  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  number  of  programs  surveyed  by  Banta  and 
Towne . Fifty  percent  of  the  work-study  programs  are  supported  entirely  by 
industry.  Sixteen  percent  are  supported  entirely  by  schools.  Only  in  nine 
percent  of  the  programs  do  federal  funds  pay  for  the  entire  support.  The 
remaining  twenty-five  percent  are  financed  by  a combination  of  federal  and 
institutional,  resources. 

There  is  additional  information  in  this  report  which  indicates  a sub- 
stantial interest  on  the  part  of  industry  in  promoting  cooperative  educa- 
tion. From  the  respondents  to  their  survey,  Banta  and  Towne  found  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  programs  were  initiated  by  industry.  Twenty-five 
percent  were  initiated  by  the  schools  and  twenty  percent  by  committees 
composed  of  members  from  both  industry  and  the  schools.  In  the  remaining 
five  percent  of  the  cases  civic  groups  were  the  motivating  force  for 
establishing  the  programs. 

A special  case  has  been  made  for  the  appropriateness  of  cooperative 

g 

education  to  the  mission  of  the  community  college.  With  the  growth  of 
this  level  of  education  the  number  of  alternating  work-study  programs  can 
be  expected  to  increase.  Guidelines  to  be  followed  in  establishing  these 
programs  will  be  published  early  in  1971  through  the  efforts  of  the  ‘ 

Work  Experience  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
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Junior  Colleges.  There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  an  adequate  census  of  the 
extent  that  work-study  practices  have  been  adopted  by  community  colleges, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  trend  toward  removing  the 
barriers  between  academic  experiences  and  practical  application  will  con- 
tinue on  the  two-year  college  campus  and  will  result  in  the  formation  of 
many  more  cooperative  education  curricula. 


WHAT  IS  THE  ’’ESSENCE"  OF  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION? 

At  the  outset  of  the  Wilson-Lyons  study  of  cooperative  education  an 

operational  definition  of  cooperative  education  was  developed. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  education  is  defined  as  that  educational, 
plan  which  integrates  classroom  experience  and  practical  work 
experiences  in  industrial,  business,  government,  or  service-type 
work  situations.  The  work  experience  constitutes  a regular  ana 
essential  element  in  the  educative  process  and  some  minimum  amount 
of  work  experience  (at  least  two  different  periods  of  work,  totaling 
at  least  16  weeks)  and  minimum  standards  of  performance  are  included 
in  the  requirements  of  the  institution  for  a degree.  In  addition 
there  must  be  a liaison  between  administration  of  the  institution 
and  the  employing  firm.  The  essential  criteria,  as  used  in  this 
study,  are  that  the  work  experience  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  and  that  the  institution  take 
a definite  responsibility  for  this  integration . H 

The  authors  carefully  point  out  that  the  definition  is  less  restrictive 

1? 

than  a former  one  employed  by  Henry  H.  Armsby.  The  emphasis  in  the 
Wilson-Lyons  definition  is  placed  upon  planned,  integrated  (classroom 
experience  with  work),  required  minimum  (at  least  two  different  periods 
totaling  at  least  16  weeks)  cooperative  (emphasizing  the  school-industry 
relationship)  work,  (not  necessarily  reimbursed  by  "employer") . 

Armsby  would  add  more:  alternation  between  classroom  and  work,  pay- 

ment for  employment,  strict  relationship  between  student ^s  field  of  study 
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and  work,  and  job  advancement  through  progressively  more  difficult  tasks. 
The  criteria  of  planned , integrated , required  minimum,  cooperative  work  are 
not  quite  universally  adopted  by  institutions  claiming  to  have  cooperative 
education  and  they  are  not  altogether  free  of  ambiguities,  but  they  carry 
a great  deal  of  the  essence  of  cooperative  education  within  themselves  and 
a closer  look  at  the  meaning  of  these  criteria  is  warranted. 

Planned:  The  intended  impact  of  this  criterion  is  to  emphasize  the 

cone  rrence  between  the  student’s  combined  academic  and  vocational  goals 
and  the  learning  which  is  achieved  in  the  work  situation.  One  community 
college  requires  the  student  to  draw  up  a proposed  program  of  work-study 
and  indicate  how  this  may  be  instrumental  in  achieving  his  objectives. 
Periodic  review  and  evaluation  of  the  student’s  program  should  be  accom- 
plished together  by  the  student  and  his  advisor  for  optimum  fulfillment  cf 
the  intent  of  this  criterion. 

Integrated:  This  criterion  harks  back  to  one  of  two  observations  of 

Professor  Herman  Schneider  upon  which,  he  founded  cooperative  education. 

nvery  profession. . .has  many  facets  which  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  classroom.  These  facets  can  be  learned  only  through  direct 
on-the-job  experience  with  professionals  already  successful  in 
the  field. 

The  ideal  implementation  of  this  criterion  would  occur  if  Professor  X 
were  to  plan  his  classroom  curriculum  in  conference  with  employer  Y with 
the  objectives  of  student  Z in  mind.  To  this  end  the  recommendation  that 
cooperative  education  coordinators  also  teach  part-time  (or  vice  versa, 
that  teachers  also  coordinate  part-time)  has  been  made.  The  infeasibility 
of  such  close  coordination  for  any  substantial  number  of  students  is 
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readily  obvious.  But:  perhaps,  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  (1)  the 
ideal  integration  imputes  more  flexibility  to  the  classroom  curriculum  and 
the  industrial  (or  other)  work  situation  than  they  can  ever  be  expected  to 
possess  even  if  X and  Y were  to  confer  and  (2)  there  is  an  even  more  basic 
difficulty  to  be  resolved  in  instances  where  the  student's  career  plans 
are  nonsequential  to  his  academic  major  (e.g.,  the  history  major  who  wants 
to  become  a sports  writer) . 

Required  Minimum;  This  criterion  emphasizes  an  institutional  or  depart- 
mental commitment  to  the  universal  value  of  cooperative  work  experience  for 
its  students.  There  seems  to  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges  and 
universities  not  to  make  cooperative  education  required.  In  a 1969  survey 
of  cooperative  education  Wilson  found  that  68  percent  of  the  institutions 
surveyed  "indicated  their  cooperative  programs  are  optional  in  all  curric- 
ula." In  those  institutions  in  which  optional  programs  exist  Wilson  also 
found  that  a sizeable  majority  of  the  institutions  (59  percent)  "indicated 
students  must  apply  to  the  cooperative  department  and  are  accepted  or 
rejected  according  to  established  criteria. 

Cooperative;  The  emphasis  upon  university- industry  communication  con- 
cerning the  student's  education  is  one  of  the  more  idiosyncratic  features 
of  cooperative  education.  It  is  a means  of  securing  an  education  for  the 
student  which  can  build  upon  the  strengths  of  combined  institutions,  pro- 
viding either  more  relevant  opportunities  or  a broader  range  of  oppor- 
tunities or  both.  The  improvement  in  mutual  understanding  which  can  result 
between  the  university  and  its  larger  community  in  this  educational  partnership 
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is  an  important  by-product  and  is  not  overlooked  by  the  cooperative 
institutions  on  either  side  of  the  campus  wall. 

Work:  Wilson's  definitive  statement  on  the  place  and  meaning  of  "work" 

in  the  cooperative  work-study  program  identifies  this  activity  as  "goal 
djLrected  activity,  the  object  of  which  is  to  fulfill  some  need  of  the  person 
performing  the  activity  and  which  is  directed  toward  production  or  service.** 
The  word  is  further  differentiated  from  such  classroom  oriented  activities 
as  "homework,”  "work  in  the  library,"  and  "work  on  papers”  by  labeling  the 
activity  which  takes  place  in  work  periods  of  the  cooperative  education 
routine,  non s cho 1 as t i c . "Work”  in  this  context  is  usually,  but  not  nec- 
essarily, compensated;  hence,  emplo3mient  is  not  a satisfactory  synon}^!.^^ 

The  integration  of  non-scholastic  goal  directed  activity”  and  academic 
curricula  is  the  heart  of  cooperative  education.  As  Wilson  concludes  "its 
essence  is  the  introduction  of  student  non-scholastic  work  into  the  educa- 
tional program;  chief  among  its  properties  is  student  growth  and  develop- 
ment: the  accidents  (i.e.,  non-essential  properties)  are  specific  means  of 
implementation,  e.g.,  alternating  or  field  periods,  emplo3mient  or  service 

work,  professionally  directed  work  or  generally  educating  work;  mandatory, 

1 ft 

elective,  or  selective  programs." 

HOW  EFFECTIVE  IS  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION? 

If  cooperative  education  involves  an  incursion  of  non-scholastic  goal 
directed  activity  upon  the  more  traditional  academic  curriculum,  then  it 
is  only  fair  to  ask,  what  are  the  goals  toward  which  cooperative  education 
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is  directed  and  how  effective  is  this  activity  in  achieviiiQ;  these  goals? 
These  questions  were  the  focus  of  the  comprehensive  appraisal  of  college 
work-study  programs  which  Wilson  and  Lyons  completed  in  1961.  Briefly, 
these  are  the  findings  of  this  research. 

A Comprehensive  Study  of  Cooperative  Education 

The  appraisal  of  cooperative  education  in  the  United  States  directed  by 
James  W.  Wilson  and  Edward  H.  Lyons  was  organized  to  examine  the  claims  and 
criticisms  of  college  programs  of  work-study.  From  various  sources  (college 
literature  on  cooperative  education,  correspondence  and  interviews)  the 
researchers  gathered  the  following  list  of  claims  and  criticism.* 

Claimed  Educational  Consequences 

1.  "Introducing  work  experience  into  the  student's  curriculum  provides 

him  additional  and  meaningful  opportunities  to  apply  the  principles, 

concepts,  and  theories  learned  in  the  classroom  to  real  and  concrete 
IQ 

situations.”  (16) 

2.  As  occupational  preparation,  "it  is  claimed  that  the  cooperative 
plan  serves  to  orient  the  student  to  the  world  of  work  and  aids  him 
to  develop  a sense  of  reality  about  work."  (17) 

Claimed  Economic  Values  to  the  Student 

1.  "The  cooperative  system  makes  higher  education  financially  feasible 
for  many  able  young  people  who  might  otherwise  be  denied  a college 
education. " 

2.  The  cooperative  student  has  many  more  opportunities  for  developing 
placement  contacts .” 

clumbers  in  parentheses  throughout  this  review  refer  to  the  page  on  which  the 
particular  information  may  be  found  in  the  published  Report. 
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3. 


"Upon  graduation  he  has  a head  start  with  respect  to  responsibility 
and  salary."  (17) 

Claimed  Consequences  for  the  Institution 

1.  More  students  can  be  accomodated  in  a given  set  of  facilities  through 
the  cooperative  system  because  the  facilities  are  used  year  around. 

2.  "The  faculty  is  kept  in  touch  with  industrial  and  business  needs  and 


Claimed  Outcomes  for  Business  and  Industry 

1.  The  cooperative  system  provides  a flow  of  trained  personnel  and 

provides  a testing  ground  that  enables  industry  to  select  students 
of  greatest  promise  for  permanent  employment.  (18) 

Claimed  Values  for  Society 

1.  Cooperative  education  attracts  to  college  some  talented  students 
who  would  otherwise  not  attend — students  from  the  lower  economic 
levels  with  families  which  have  no  tradition  of  higher  education. 
Main  Criticisms  Examined 

1.  Students  tend  to  become  "reality  bound"  because  of  too  early  an 
introduction  of  practical  work  into  an  intellectual  development 
process.  (16) 

2.  The  interruptions  of  the  academic  work  by  the  alternation  between 
school  and  work  cause  loss  of  educational  effectiveness.  (16-17) 

3.  Student  development  is  curtailed  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
participating  in  the  campus  life  when  the  student  periodically 
leaves  the  campus  for  work.  (16-17) 

4.  "The  administration  of  a cooperative  program  is  more  difficult  and 

more  costly  than  traditional  programs."  (18) 


developments."  (17) 
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A rcicession  in  the  national  economy  seriously  affects  cooperative 
placements.  (18) 

6.  From  industry’s  point  of  view  training  costs  are  high  and  continuity 
of  work  is  broken  because  of  the  alternating  periods  of  study.  (18) 
Out  of  a group  of  sixty-one  Baccalaureate  granting  institutions  offering 
cooperative  education  in  1959,  seventeen  institutions  with  a total  of  twenty- 
two  cooperative  programs  were  selected  by  Wilson  and  Lyon  to  comprise  the 
cooperative  sample.  Ten  similar  institutions  without  cooperative  programs 
were  selected  for  comparative  purposes.  In  order  to  confine  the  study  with- 
in manageable  bonds,  only  the  liberal  arts,  business  administration,  and 
engineering  curricula  were  used  for  the  study.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
restricted  selection  is  understandable;  nevertheless,  it  is  unfortunate 
that,  in  view  of  the  rather  idiosyncratic  results  found  among  these  three 
diciplines,  a wider  variety  of  program  types  was  not  included. 

The  institutional  and  student  characteristics  of  the  sample  group  were 
investigated  in  some  detail.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  all  the  liberal 
arts  colleges,  both  cooperative  and  non-cooperative,  were  small  colleges 
located  in  rural  settings;  the  institutions  containing  the  business  admin- 
istration and  engineering  programs  were  larger  (2,500  and  above)  and  located 
in  urban  areas.  The  location  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  is  remarkable 
for  two  reasons.  First,  Armsby  had  categorically  stated  in  1954  that  a 
rural  setting  was  inhospitable  to  cooperative  programs. 

The  Cooperative  institutions  do  not  contend  that  their  plan  should 
be  adopted  by  all  schools,  or  even  by  all  colleges  of  engineering, 
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or  that  it  wilJ  fit  all  industries.  Indeed,  it  is  p.ene rally  agreed 
that  no  institution  should  even  experiement  with  the  system  unless 
it  is  located  in  an  urban  or  industrial  community,  or  unless  a bun- 
dant  opportunity  for  cooperative  emplo>^ent  is  otherwise  available."' 

Secondly,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
rural  campus  or  at  least  the  students  who  attend  them  should  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  information  gained  from  a comparison  of  student  characteristics 

a-  ■ T 21 

among  disciplines. 

The  press  of  the  campus  environment  were  examined  to  determine  whether 
or  not  cooperative  colleges  differed  in  any  significant  way  from  the  non- 
cooperative  colleges.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  generalizations  from  the 
data  are  the  conclusions  that : 

1.  There  is  greater  contrast  in  campus  press  among  the  three  curricula 
than  there  is  between  cooperative  and  non-cooperative  campuses. 

2.  There  is  no  single  characteristic  setting  for  cooperative  education. 


The  characteristics  of  the  students  in  both  cooperative  and  non-coopera- 
tive institutions  were  examined  with  respect  to  four  areas:  social  class, 

intellectual  potentiality,  psychological  needs,  and  ordering  of  educational 
goals.  The  researchers  found  that  a statistically  significantly  larger 
number  of  non-cooperative  students  come  from  the  upper  and  upper  middle  in- 
come families  and  a significantly  larger  number  of  cooperative  students  come 
from  lower  income  families  (41) • 

These  findings  seem  to  buttress  a very  important  claim  of  cooperative 
education  proponents  that  cooperative  education  provides  greater  access  to 
higher  education  than  the  more  traditional  patterns.  The  authors  point 


(40) 
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to  two  reasons  why  this  seeius  true:  X)  the  financial  barrier  is  to  a 


large  extent  surmounted  for  the  noorer  student  since  he  is  able  to 
earn  a considerable  proportion  of  the  money  required  for  school  expenses, 
and  2)  academic  experience  which  is  related  to  work  often  <3eems  to 
make  more  sense  to  the  families  with  low  income  (43). 

In  academic  potentiality  Wilson  and  Lyon  found  generall^r  no  significant 
difference  between  cooperative  students  and  non-cooperative  students.  The 
high  school  grade  point  averages,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Tests  (CEEB) , and  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examin- 
ation (ACE)  scores  were  used  for  comparative  purposes.  Only  in  the  verbal 
scores  on  the  CEEB  was  a statistically  significant  difference  found  between 
any  cooperative  and  non-cooperative  groups.  In  this  section  of  the  test 
the  non-cooperative  engineers  scored  considerably  higher  (Medians:  69th 
percentile  vs.  47th  percentile)  than  the  cooperative  engineers.  (46) 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  cooperative  students  do  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  non-cooporative  in  academic  potentiality,  refuting  a claim 
by  some  critics  that  cooperative  education  typically  selects  students  who 
are  intellectually  inferior  to  non-cooperative  students. 

Students  were  asked  to  rank  in  the  order  of  their  importance  six 
possible  goals  of  higher  education.  There  was  strong  agreement  among  all 
groups  on  the  priorities  of  these  goals  except  for  the  ranking  of  vocational 
training  and  basic  general  education.  Both  the  cooperative  and  non-coopera- 
tive liberal  arts  students  placed  basic  general  education  as  the  first  goal 
of  education,  both  groups  of  engineering  students  placed  vocational  training 
first,  while  the  cooperative  and  non-cooperative  business  administration 
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split,  the  former  selecting  general  education,  the  latter  selecting  voca- 
tional education  as  the  first  goal  of  higher  education.  The  students  were 
then  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  were  finding  opportunities 
to  achieve  the  goal  which  they  believed  to  be  most  important.  As  in  many 
other  situations  in  the  study  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
cooperative  and  non-cooperative  students,  although  the  three  discipline 
areas  revealed  statistically  significant  differences  among  the  different 
curricula.  (64)  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  authors  is  that  "in  most 
respects  cooperative  students  are  like  their  non-cooperative  counterparts." 

The  faculty  and  industrial  personnel  involved  in  cooperative  programs 
were  asked  to  express  themselves  on  the  values  of  cooperative  education. 
While  the  comments  tended  to  parallel  the  claims  for  cooperative  education 
stated  early  in  the  study,  several  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
this  section  of  the  research. 

1.  Two  distinct  views  of  cooperative  education  appear  to  be  held,  the 
one  by  members  of  professional  programs  and  the  other  by  members  of 
liberal  arts  programs.  The  former  see  work  experience  as  "an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  reinforce  his  classroom  learning  and  to 
develop  other  skills,  understanding,  and  attitudes  which  will  assist 
him  in  becoming  an  effective  ’professional  man’  and  citizen."  (69) 
The  latter  "appear  to  view  cooperative  employment  more  as  general 
education  experience."  (69) 

2.  Employing  firms  reported  strongly  positive  values  for  their  com- 


panies from  involvement  in • cooperative  programs.  Such  programs 


provided  them  with  a more  effective  and  efficient  recruiting 
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program,  with  student  persom'iu.l  who  could  assist  in  semiprof essional 
dut Ics  releasing  professional  staff  for  work  more  in  keeping  with 
their  talents,  and  in  addition,  gave  to  the  company  a sense  of 
making  a contribution  to  the  community.  (70) 

3.  The  faculty  in  this  survey,  many  of  whom  had  experience  teaching 
both  in  cooperative  programs  and  non-cooperative  programs  reacted 
to  four  claimed  outcomes  in  the  following  manner. 

a.  Cooperative  work  experience  develops  student  motivation 
for  their  academic  work. 

Reaction:  Positive 

52.1  percent  clearly  agree 

16.6  percent  tend  to  agree 

b.  Cooperative  work  experience  aids  the  student  in  developing 
greater  skill  in  applying  theory  to  practice. 

Reaction:  Positive 

42.3  percent  strongly  agree 

30.7  percent  tend  to  agree 

c.  Cooperative  work  experience  overemphasizes  the  value, 

of  the  practical,  creating  "reality-bound"  students. 
Reaction:  Negative 

41.7  percent  strongly  disagree 
21.5  percent  tend  to  disagree 

d.  Cooperative  work  experience  interrupts  the  orderly 
presentation  of  academic  work,  resulting  in  over-all 
academic  loss . 
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Reaction:  Negative 

> 

67.5  percent  clearly  disagree 

7.4  percent  tend  to  disagree 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  statistics  and  from  other  information 
associated  ^^^ith  this  part  of  the  research  are  strongly  supportive  of  cooper- 
ative education  and  the  posivive  claims  for  motivation  and  the  increase  in 
student  ability  to  apply  theory  to  concrete  situations  are  confirmed.  (86) 

The  cooperative  student  was  studied  to  see  how  he  functions  within  an 
academic  setting.  In  connection  with  the  theory  to  practice  claim  the 
students  were  asked  if  their  opportunities  to  practice  applying  theory  to 
practical  situations  were  adequate.  The  statistics  indicate  that  a signifi- 
cant “larger  proportion  of  cooperative  students  and  graduates  than  non- 
cooperative  students  and  graduates  felt  their  opportunities  to  practice 
applying  theory  to  concrete  situations  were  adequate”  (90). 

A variety  of  questions  were  constructed  to  gather  further  information 
on  student  motivation  by  examining:  (1)  their  Interest  in  and  satisfaction 
from  courses  within  and  outside  their  field  of  concentration,  (2)  the  amount 
of  unassigned  reading  done,  (3)  the  hours  spent  in  out  of  class  study,  and 
(4)  plans  for  graduate  study. 

Small  but  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in  two  areas. 
The  results  indicated  that  cooperative  business  administration  and  engineer- 
ing students  were  somewhat  less  satisfied  with  courses  in  their  major,  and 
fewer  cooperative  students  than  non-cooperative  students  reported  having 
withdrawn  no  books  from  the  library  during  the  previous  month. 
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Sinct'  tho  rost  ol  the  data  indicated  in  >ieneraJ.  that  the  academic  be- 
havior of  cooperative  students  is  not  significantly  different  from  that  of 
non-cooperative  students  and  further,  that  the  participation  of  cooperative 
students  in  extracurricular  life  was  not  different  from  that  of  non-coopera- 
tive students,  the  conclusion  one  reaches  from  this  section  of  the  report  is 
that  not  only  do  cooperative  students  possess  similar  academic  potential  to 
non-cooperative  students  but  they  behave  essentially  the  same  in  an  academic 
situation.  In  view  of  the  faculty  observations  regarding  the  motivational 
benefits  of  cooperative  education,  one  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
cooperative  student  is  likely  to  be  more  highly  motivated  to  do  academic 
work,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  in  this  matter. 

Graduate  students  were  asked  to  reflect  upon  their  college  experiences. 
They  were  asked  among  other  things  the  relationship  of  their  academic  major 
to  their  first  job,  their  satisfaction  with  their  first  job,  and  the  amount 

of  their  first  salaries.  They  were  also  asked  why  they  selected  their  alma 
mater. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  cooperative  and  non-cooperative 
students  in  the  groups  which  reported  that  they  were  able  to  apply  much 
(or  some)  knowledge  and  skill  gained  from  school  in  their  first  job.  Nor 
was  there  any  significant  difference  between  groups  in  the  number  which 
found  their  first  job  satisfying.  (110)  Both  the  graduates  from  cooperative 
and  non-cooperative  programs  stayed  on  their  first  job  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  Above  the  $4,000  income  level  "there  is  a tendency,  with  the 
exception  of  liberal  arts  graduates,  for  a somewhat  greater  proportion  of 
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cooperative  than  non-cooperative  graduates  to  have  earned  this  much  on 
their  first  job  after  college." 


Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  cooperative  graduates  indicated  that  they 
had  selected  their  alma  mater  because  of  the  cooperative  education  program. 
Forty-one  percent  of  the  cooperative  graduates  stated  that  economic  reasons 
were  a factor  in  their  selection  of  their  institution.  Only  29  percent  of 
the  non-cooperative  graduates  gave  this  as  a reason.  (119) 

Fewer  cooperative  graduates  than  non-cooperative  graduates  reported 
fully  satisfied  with  their  alma  mater  (225);  however,  those  stating 
that  they  were  actually  dissatisfied  show  less  difference  (225). 


Extent  of  Dissatisfaction  with  Alma  Mater 


Interview  Respondents 


Liberal 

Arts 

Engineering 

Business 

Coop 

NC 

Coop 

NC 

Coop  NC 

N= 

43 

52 

139 

144 

53  55 

Dissatisfied 

2.3% 

1.9% 

5.0% 

1.4% 

5.7%  5.4% 

The  study  detailed  the  reasons  for  these  dissatisfactions.  Several  reasons 
were  noteworthy  and  bear  listing. 

A larger  proportion  of  cooperative  (26  percent)  than  non-cooperative 
(12  percent)  graduates  felt  need  for  more  or  better  general  education. 
...Cooperative  liberal  arts  (27  percent)  and  business  (23  percent) 
graduates  more  frequently  than  their  non-cooperative  counterparts 
(L.  A.,  13  percent;  Bus.,  9 percent)  expressed  a desire  for  more  or 
better  practical  work  experience.  Finally,  a larger  proportion  of 
engineering  (24  percent)  and  business  (21  percent)  graduates  than 
liberal  arts  (7  percent)  graduates  expressed  need  for  more  personal 
attention  and  supervision.  (121) 

There  is  an  effort  by  administrators  of  cooperative  education  to  mini- 
mize the  financial  benefits  to • the  student  lest  he  emphasize  earnings 
to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  benefits  of  the  program.  Wilson  and 
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Lyons  report  that  “virtually  every  coordinator  in  the  sample  cited  as  a 
pressing  problem  the  overemphisis  by  students  on  the  financial  rewards  of 
cooperative  employment,**  (151)  The  income  from  employment  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  most  important  benefits  for  the  student  from  a poor  family;  thus  • 
the  question  cannot  be  ignored  when  the  benefits  of  cooperative  education 
are  examined. 

The  study  found  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  cooperative 
students  earned  70  percent  or  more  of  their  total  educational  costs,  whereas 
the  same  proportion  of  non-cooperative  students  earned  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  their  expenses  (123).  The  range  of  earnings  varied  greatly  with 
the  curriculum  of  the  student  (from  $1,500  for  a liberal  arts  student  to 
$7,300  for  a five-year  engineering  student)  (122).  The  authors  conclude, 
nevertheless,  that  this  feature  of  cooperative  education  is  substantial 
enough  to  warrent  listing  as  one  of  ten  final  conclusions  to  their  study. 

Because  of  the  financial  remuneration  received . by  students  for  their 
cooperative  work,  the  cooperative  plan  makes  higher  education  feas- 
ible for  many  talented  youth  who  might  otherwise  find  college  prohib- 
ititely  expensive  (157). 

The  argument  is  appealing  but  it  does  not  take  into  account  other 
alternatives  for  making  higher  education  financially  feasible  for  the  low 
income  student.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  under  some  work— study  arrange- 
ments, an  educational  loan  may  actually  be  less  costly  for  the  student. 

One  of  the  claimed  consequences  of  cooperative  education  for  the  insti- 
tution is  that  the  campus  facilities  may  be  used  more  efficiently.  It  is 
claimed  that  since  the  ideal  program  of  cooperative  education  alternates 


between  classes  and  work,  it  should  be  possible  to  serve  two  complete 
student  bodies  with  the  same  facilities  by  having  one  at  work  while  the 
other  is  on  campus.  Operating  on  a year-round  basis,  the  students  spend 
equal  amounts  of  time  on  campus  and  off  campus  and  complete  the  normal 
Baccalaureate  program  in  five  years. 

Such  a model  is  contrasted  with  the  traditional  non-cooperative  program 

of  a four-year  Baccalaureate  program  in  chapter  nine  of  the  Wilson-Lyon 
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book.  (138f)  Three  patterns  of  cooperative  education  are  compared  to 
the  four-year  model.  The  most  productive  pattern  (productive  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  graduates  turned  out)  of  cooperative  education  required  that 
work  experience  begin  during  the  freshman  year,  that  two  equal-sized 
student  bodies  alternate  on  campus  during  the  year,  and  that  the  normal 
degree  program  take  the  student  five  years. 

On  this  basis  the  output  of  graduates  could  ultimately  be  60  percent 
greater  than  the  output  under  the  traditional  four— year  degree  program 
using  comparable  facilities  for  only  nine  months  of  the  year  (141).  Other 
patterns  discussed  achieved  less  remarkable  increases  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  physical  facilities. 

The  capstone  of  the  Report  is  a chapter  summarizing  the  conclusions 
of  the  study.  These  are  condensed  and  presented  below  in  table  format 
along  with  observations  by  this  author. 
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Wilson-Lyons  Conclusions 


Observation 


1.  The  academic  potential  of  co- 
operative s Indents  is  equal  to 
that  of  non-cooperative  students. 


2,  The  cooperative  experience  pro- 
vides meaningful  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  see  the  rel- 
evance of  theory  to  practical 
situations  and  affords  him 
opportunities  to  practice  making 
applications. 

3.  Cooperative  education  makes  a 
positive  contribution  to  society 
by  attracting  able  young  people 
to  college  who  might  otherwise 
never  consider  continuing  their 
education  beyond  high  school. 


It  would  be  possible  from  the  data 
on  grade  point  averages  presented 
in  the  study  (46)  to  demonstrate 
that  the  non-cooperative  students 
were  slightly  superior.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  dramat ic , although  it 
is  statistically  reliable  in  several 
instances . 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by 
73  percent  of  the  faculty  surveyed, 
by  industrial  respondents  and  by 
the  students  themselves. 


The  authors  substantiate  this  con- 
clusion by  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
a substantially  larger  proportion 
of  cooperative  students  and  graduates 
come  from  families  with  low  Income. 
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Wilson-Lyons  Conclusions 


Observat:  Lon 


A.  Business  and  industry  are  enthu- 
siastic about  cooperative  educa- 
tion 

5.  Because  of  the  financial  re- 
muneration received  by  students 
for  their  cooperative  work,  the 
cooperative  plan  makes  higher 
education  feasible  for  many 
talented  youth  who  might  other- 
wise find  college  prohibitive. 

6.  Students  are  able  and  do  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  college 
as  effectively  as  non-cooper- 
ative students. 
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This  appears  to  be  substant iaLod  by 
tiiG  reported  responses  from  business 
and  industry.  The  effect  of  an  econ- 
omic recession  upon  this  enthusiasm 
was  not  discussed. 

This  is  another  way  of  stating  the 
third  conclusion,  emphasizing  the 
economic  factor.  It  appears  to  be 
justified  for  the  same  reasons  as 
the  third  conclusion. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  ample 
but  mixed  evidence.  Although  the 
results  in  general  would  support  this 
conclusion,  the  record  of  liberal 
arts  cooperative  students  stands  out 
in  sharp  contrast.  The  following 
proportion  of  affirmative  responses 
was  obtained  when  students  were  asked 
whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  a 
campus  organization  such  as  glee  club, 
student  government,  etc. 
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Wllson-Lyons  Conclusions 


i 


Observation 


Coop 

Freshmen 

Non-Coop 

Fresiiinen 

Yes: 

37.0% 

75.7% 

No,  but  I 
hope  to 
j oin 

29.0% 

12.9% 

No , and  I 
don*t  plan 
to  join 

28.0% 

7.1% 

Coop 

Seniors 

Non-Coop 

Seniors 

Yes: 

48.6% 

69.1% 

No,  but  I 
hope  to 
join 

1.4% 

1.8% 

No , and  I 
don ' t plan 
to  join 

45.7% 

29.1% 

7.  The  five  years  of  college  | This  is  well  substantiated  by  the 

required  by  most  coopera-  ' evidence, 

tive  programs  is  viewed  by 
more  than  85  percent  of  ■ 

students  and  graduates  as 
no  handicap  in  getting 
started  in  a career. 


8.  Alternating  between  work  and 
classroom  is  not  a serious 
educational  problem.  Some 
faculty  members  believe  that 
actual  advantages  accrue  from 
this. 
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Wj lson~Lyons  Conclusions 
The  cooperative  plan  is  demon- 
strated to  make  possible  more 
effective  utilization  of  col- 
lege facilities , 


Observat i on 

In  a limited  cons  i.dorat  ion  of  the 
total  number  of  graduates  which  can 
be  educated  in  a given  set  of  facili- 
ties, it  is  demonstrated  that  these 
facilities  can  accomodate  up  to  60 
percent  more  by  employing  an  alter- 
nating work-study  schedule  and  a 
year-round  calendar.  Whether  or  not 
the  total  cooperative  program,  with  all 
costs  and  benefits  considered,  is 
more  cost-effective  than  the  tradi- 
tional four-year  program  has  yet  to 
be  considered. 


10.  The  data  clearly  indicate 
that  the  vast  majority  of 
cooperative  students  and 
graduates  felt  their  orig- 
inal hopes  and  expectation 
for  selecting  cooperative 
education  were  realized. 


The  authors  of  this  study  clearly  arrive  at  a series  of  conclusions 
upon  which  the  value  of  cooperative  education  may  be  equated  with  that  of 
the  more  traditional  pattern  oif  higher  education.  But  here  the  pithy  comment 
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of  WilJlam  J.  McGothJ In  is  apropos; 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  data  oh  academic  results  support  the 
conclusion  that  students  do  not  lose  as  much  by  following  a 
'’cooperative**  program  as  some  have  feared;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  data  support  the  conclusion  that  **coopera- 
t Ive”  students  achieve  a great  deal  more  than  they  would  have 
done  under  continuous  academic  work.  ^ world  of 

difference  between  these  two  conclusions. 

The  point  is  a critical  one  especially  in  light  of  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
cooperative  education  acknowledged  in  the  Wilson-Lyons  Report.  This  criti- 
cism stated  that  **the  administration  of  a cooperative  program  is  more 
difficult  and  more  costly  than  traditional  programs.”  (18)  This  criticism 
is  not  answered  in  the  Report  and  consequently  we  must  assume  for  the  moment 
that  it  stands  as  a valid  judgment.  The  questions  remaining  then  are  how 
much  additional  difficulty  and  cost  is  inherent  in  cooperative  education 
programs  and  can  this  additonal  cost  be  justified.  This  author  believes 
there  are  data  available  to  answer  this  tentatively  but  that  further  re- 
search of  a quality  comparable  to  that  just  discussed  is  warranted  for 
clearer  guidelines  as  to  which  curricula  are  most  cost-effective. 


THE  COSTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

A partial  picture  of  the  costs  of  a cooperative  education  program  can 
be  realized  by  examining  the  scattered  information  found  in  various  publi- 
cations. Since  each  party  in  cooperative  education,  the  university,  the 
student,  and  the  employer,  is  concerned  with  what  his  costs  might  be,  we 

shall  discuss  each  separately.-  One  should  keep  in  mind  that  certain  costs, 
for  example  the  cost  of  on-the-job-training,  the  cost  of  supervision,  the 
cost  of  the  fifth  year  of  education,  may  be  borne  by  one  party  or  another. 
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depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  parties  at  the  outset  of 
the  program;  consequently,  a single  formula  for  stating  the  costs  of  each 
party  is  not  possible. 

To  illustrate,  the  training  of  a new  entrant  to  the  program  is  an 
expensive  operation  in  some  work  situations  for  there  may  be  a prolonged 
period  of  time  during  which  the  company  must  invest  resources  in  the  stu- 
dent's training  with  little  or  no  compensating  productivity  on  the  student’s 
part.  Generally  the  company  is  willing  to  make  this  investment  and  still 
pay  the  student  his  wages  during  this  period  since  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
company  to  expect  to  recoup  at  least  a major  portion  of  these  expenses 
as  the  student  becomes  more  productive  on  the  job.  But  in  situations  where 
this  expectation  of  return  on  the  investment  is  not  reasonably  held,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  parties  involved  might  very  well  consider  sharing 
the  cost  of  training. 

How  an  institution  decides  what  an  equitable  tuition  is  in  view  of  its 
required  five-year  Baccalaureate  program  is  likewise  a problem  with  several 
alternative  solutions.  During  the  same  year,  1968,  two  private  institutions, 
both  of  which  were  on  an  alternating  work-study  calendar  with  the  majority 
of  their  students,  charged  annual  tuitions  of  $1,000  and  $1,650.  The 
difference  in  income  from  a student  attending  five  years  Is  $3,250,  a cost 
which  the  former  institution  (the  one  charging  $1,000  tuition)  bore  for  the 
student . 

There  is  such  a diversity  of  practices  and  sizes  of  institutional  pro- 
grams that  single  examples  and  averages  of  tuition  charges,  administrative 
costs  of  student  income  can  be  misleading.  For  this  reason  the  analysis 
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which  follows  must  serve  primarily  to  raise  pertinent  questions  in  terms  of 
which  specific  cases  might  be  examined. 


The  Costs  to  the  Institution 

There  are  conflicting  claims  regarding  the  cost  effectiveness  of  coopera- 
tive education.  One  claim  is  that  institutional  efficiency  is  enhanced  by 
employing  a year-round  calendar  in  which  students  alternate  between  on- 
campus  activities  and  off-campus  work.  The  second  claim  points  to  the  add- 
itional administrative  and  clerical  staff  required  for  such  a program  and 
emphasizes  the  increased  financial  burden  which  this  entails. 

Some  facts  can  help  clarify  this  apparent  quandry.  Edwin  D.  Harrison 
has  demonstrated  that  an  efficient  cooperative  education  program  alternating 
two  full-time  student  bodies  between  work  and  campus  activities  can  ulti- 
mately achieve  a 60  per  cent  increase  in  graduate  output  over  a traditional 
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nine-month  college  program.  This  estimate  considers  mainly  the  question  of 
space  utilization,  a significant  matter  to  be  sure,  but  only  a part  of  the 

financial  picture  of  operating  a college  or  university.  Let  us  look  at  a 
model  of  a medium-sized  institution  and  see  if  the  effect  of  a year-round, 
alternating  work-study  program  on  the  operations  budget  can  be  approximated. 

For  a base  of  comparison  we  shall  use  a traditional  four-year  college 
with  a nine-month  calendar  divided  into  three  terms  (three  quarters).  This 
particular  college  is  fairly  affluent;  it  possesses  a campus  valued  at  $42 
million  and  raises  an  annual  educational  operating  budget  of  $18  million. 

The  campus  serves  a full-time  student  population  of  5,000  undergraduates, 
each  of  whom  pays  $2,300  a year  for  tuition  and  fees. 
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\\e  shall  further  asinine  that  this  college  spends  its  operating  funds  in 

proportions  equal  to  that  of  the  "average*  college  of  l^^'iOl  students  or  above" 

2S 

represented  in  The  Sixty-College  Study. 

Sixty-College  Expenditure  Analyse 
for  Institutions  of  an  Enrollment  of  1>^01  and  up 
(Percentages  of  Educational  and  General  Expenditures) 


Percent 


General  Administration  5.9 
Student  Services  10.0 
Public  Services  and  Information  4.3 
General  Institutional  3.7 
Instructional,  Dept . Research  52. 1 
Organized  Research  0.9 
Library  4.8 
Operation  and  Maintenance  18.5 


A comparison  of  the  income  and  expenditure  profiles  of  our  base  insti- 
tution and  a cooperative  institution  is  found  on  the  succeeding  page,  but 
before  we  turn  to  this  matter  let  us  note  the  details  of  the  cooperative 
institution  s operations  and  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  projection  of 
increased  income  and  expenditures  are  made. 

The  cooperative  college  to  be  used  for  comparison  is  located  on  a com- 
parably-sized campus  also  valued  at  $42  million.  This  campus  is  built  to 
accomodate  5,000  full-time  students,  but  since  this  cooperative  college 
operates  an  alternating  program  of  study  (two  quarters  per  year)  and  work 
(two  quaters  per  year),  the  college  serves  a combined  student  body  of 
10,000,  each  student  of  which  is  present  on  campus  for  full-time  study 
two  terms  out  of  the  year.  The  degree  program  in  which  the  student  registers 
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requires  five  years  to  complete,  but  he  pays  nc  more  tuition  durinp,  those 
five  years  than  Itis  counterpart  on  the  more  traditional  campus.  lUs  tuition 
and  fees  for  eacli  year  he  is  on  campus  come  to  $1,840. 

The  cooperative  campus  will  operate  twelve  months  of  the  year,  conse- 
quently the  operating  budget  must  expand  to  cover  this  extended  operation. 
The  campus  will  actually  be  open  33  percent  longer  than  the  nine-month 
campus  but  not  all  segments  of  the  budget  will  expand  to  this  extent.  The 
assumptions  are  that  the  following  increases  are  reasonable  expectations. 


Percent  of  Increase  over  Nine-Month  Operation 

Percent 


General  Administration* 

25 

Student  Services 

33 

Public  Services  and  Information 

no  increase 

General  Institutional 

25 

Instructional,  Dept.  Research 

33 

Organized  Research 

10 

Library 

25 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

33 

The  income  analysis  is  based  upon  The  Sixty-College  Study  which  gives  this 
approximate  divisions  of  current  income: 


Percent 


Student  Fees 

6A 

Endowment 

18 

Other  Restricted 
Gifts  and  Income 

and  Non-Restricted 
Sources 

18 

* This  does  not  include  the  direct  administrative  costs  of  the  cooperative 
program  which  will  be  added  in  the  comparative  profiles. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  INCOMF  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  A COOPERATTVI'  AND  NON-COOPERATIVE  CAMPUS 
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*The  cost  of  $100/student  was  taken  from  Northeastern  University's  (Boston)  current  experience 
in  which  a student  body  of  approximately  14,000  is  participating  in  cooperative  education. 


It  the  assumptions  upon  which  tl  prcctulinp,  comparison  is  based  are 
reasonably  rea.listic,  we  may  comviudc  from  this  exercise  that  a campus 
under  year-round  cooperative  operation  where  all  students  participate  in 
the  program  can  expect  to  have  an  operating  budget  which  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  balance  than  the  traditional  nine— month  budget.  The  percentage  of 
current  income  provided  by  student  fees  increases  to  cover  increased  op- 
erating costs. 

Of  course  the  savings  in  capital  expenses  have  not  yet  been  considered. 
Since,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  Wilson-Lyons  Report,  the  type  of  cooperative 
program  analyzed  above  is  60  percent  more  efficient  than  the  nine-month 
non-cooperative  program  in  its  production  of  graduates,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a sum  of  approximately  $25  million  in  capital  expenses  has 
been  saved  by  accomodating  the  additional  5,000  students  on  the  year-round 
campus.  Had  an  additional  campus  or  campus  enlargement  of  $25  million  been 
necessary,  and  were  this  money  to  be  raised  by  7 percent  bonds,  the  addition- 
al expense  in  interest  alone  would  run  to  $1.75  million  annually.  - ^ 

A few  further  comments  are  required  regarding  the  institutional  expense 
of  administering  the  cooperative  education  program.  As  noted  on  page  20  - 31 
the  cost  per  student  of  $100  per  year  was  taken  from  Northeastern  Univfer- 
sity^s  experience.  Not  only  does  virtually  the  entire  student  body  parti- 
cipate in  the  alternate  work-study  experience,  making  the  alternating  of 
student  bodies  on  campus  possible,  but  70  percent  of  the  students  work 
within  commuting  distance  of  the  campus  in  Boston.  It  has  been  found  that 
personal  contacts  by  the  coordinator  with  the  student  and  employer  are 
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strongly  recommended  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  supervision  and 
evaluation  of  the  student *s  off-campus  experience.  Northeastern  maintains 
a Student-coordinator  ratio  of  300  to  1 and  is  able  to  conduct  work-site 
visits  with  these  students  with  the  budget  stated  above  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  students  to  the  campus.  When  the  students  are  scattered, 
travel  and  telephone  expenses  for  the  coordinators  and  travel  time  (which 
translates  itself  into  a lower  student-coordinator  ratio)  increase  the 
administrative  expenses  of  tho  program  considerably. 

In  summary  then,  we  have  seen  that  a fully  operating  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  places  no  more  demands  upon  the  current  income  of  an  institu- 
tion than  a nine-month  traditional  curriculum.  Further,  in  those  cases 
where  the  change  to  a year-round  cooperative  campus  has  alleviated  the  demand 
for  more  construction,  the  possibility  of  savings  in  capital  expenditures 
up  to  a maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  replacement  value  of  the  cooperative 
campus  exists.  But  cooperative  administrative  costs  are  easily  increased 
by  changes  in  the  model  suggested,  particularly  if  personal  contact  with 

the  students  in  the  field  is  insisted  upon  even  when  they  have  dispersed  to 

27 

work  sites  beyond  reasonable  commuting  distance. 

The  Costs  to  the  Student 

The  Wilson-Lyons  Report  demonstrated  that  cooperative  education  insti- 
tutions drew  a higher  percentage  of  students  from  the  lower  income  segments  of 
society  than  did  non-cooperative  institutions.  Since  these  students  are 
typically  less  able  to  afford  a college  education  or  less  inclined  for 
other  reasons  to  attend  college,  this  record  of  cooperative  institutions 
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is  of  considerable  importance  to  educators  interested  in  reaching  the 

talented  students  from  these  strata  of  society.  This  in  fact  is  the  heart 

and  the  conclusion  of  McGlothlin's  review  of  the  Wilsoii'-Lyons  Report. 

....the  most  important  finding  of  all  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  obvious:  "Because  of  the  financial  remuneration  received 

by  students  for  their  cooperative  work,  the  cooperative  plan 
makes  higher  education  feasible  for  many  talented  youth  who 
might  otherwise  find  college  prohibitive."  (p.  157)  The  fact 
that  cooperative  education  does  open  colleges  to  such  "talented 
youth"  more  than  justifies  its  existence. 

The  statistics  from  the  Wilson-Lyons  study  which  dealt  with  this  question 
were  quoted  earlier  (see  page  20  - 20).  We  found  from  these  statistics 

that  approximately  half  of  the  cooperative  students  in  the  survey  earned 
70  percent  or  more  of  their  total  educational  costs;  about  half  of  the 
non-cooperative  students  earned  approximately  20  percent.  What  is  lacking 
in  this  analysis  of  student  income,  particularly  when  cooperative  income 
is  being  compared  with  the  income  of  students  on  the  non-cooperative  plan, 
is  the  acknowledgement  of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  time  over  which 
the  earnings  are  received.  The  cooperative  s^tudent's  earnings  are  calcu- 
lated over  a period  of  five  years;  the  non-cooperative  student’s  is  cal- 
culated over  only  four  years.  When  examining  the  real  financial  benefits 
of  a five-year  work-study  program  for  the  student  the  question  should  be 
phrased,  which  of  the  two  alternative  programs  will  leave  the  student  in 

the  stronger  financial  position  five  years  hence?  We  shall  examine  these 
alternatives  for  three  different  students  to  see  whether  or  not  the  five- 
year  cooperative  plan  is  the  better  strategy  in  all  cases. 

We  sbal]  use  as  our  institutional  models  the  cooperative  and  non- 
cooperative  institutions  discussed  several  pages  earlier.  The  student  has 
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the  option,  it  is  assumed,  of  attending  Coop  U for  five  years  for  a total 

tuition  of  $9, '200  or  of  attending  Non-Coop  U for  four  years  at  the  same 

tuition  rate  of  $9,200.  The  income  of  our  three  students  will  be  fictional 

but  based  upon  data  from  the  Wilson-Lyons  Report  and  the  records  of  North-  • 
29 

eastern  University.  If  our  thi:^e  students  who  are  just  ready  to  enter 
college  had  dependable  inf ormation -on  what  to  expect  during  the  next  five 
years  of  their  lives,  they  might  be  choosing  between  the  following  alter- 
natives. 

Student  A is  planning  to  study  engineering. 

Coop  alternative:  If  A attends  Coop  U.  he  will  pay  an  annual 

tuition  fee  of  $1,840  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
can  expect  to  average  $2,054  per  year  in  income. 

Non-Coop  alternative:  If  A attends  Non-Coop  U,  he  will  pay 

an  annual  tuition  fee  of  $2,300  for  four  years.  His  income 
during  this  period  will  come  from  a part-time  job  (8  hrs./wk 
at  $2.50  for  36  weeks)  and  summer  employment  at  which  he 
earns  $1,000  each  of  four  summers.  Since  A graduates  in  four 
years  he  will  be  able  to  take  a job  at  $8,000  during  the  fifth 
year . 
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student  B is  planning  to  study  business  administration. 

Coop  alternative;  Student  B*s  tuition  for  his  five  years  at 
Coop  U is  $1,840  per  year.  His  expected  average  annual  earnings 
is  $1,643. 

Non-Coop  alternative:  If  Student  B takes  this  route,  his  part- 

time  earnings  and  summer  earnings  will  approximate  those  of 
Student  A;  his  expected  fifth  year’s  earnings  would  be  $6,400 
(bearing  the  same  relationship  to  Student  A’s  expected  fifth 
year  of  earnings  as  their  expected  earnings  under  the  cooper- 
ative plan) . 


STUDENT  B*S  CUNUl.ATITO  TUITION  AND  EARNINGS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 
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Coop  A.lternatdve 
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Student  C Is  planning  to  major  In  the  liberal  arts. 

Coop  alternative;  If  Student  C elects  to  attend  Coop  U he 
will  pay  $1,840  In  tuition  during  each  of  the  five  years  he 
attends.  His  cooperative  earnings  will  average  about  $1,084 
per  year. 

Non-Ccop  alternative;  At  KonrCoop  U,  C.'s  part-time  earnings  and 
summer  income  would  match  that  of  A and  B during  his  four  years 
at  the  university.  The  year  following  graduation  Student  C may 
expect  to  earn  $4,224  If  he  elects  to  work  full-time  rather  than 
go  on  to  graduate  school.  Although  this  estimated  income  is 
related  to  Student  B's  estimated  fifth-year  Income  on  the  same 
basxs  as  the  cooperative  plan  earnings  are,  the  figure  seems  to 
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be  a gross  underestimate  of  such  potential  earnings.  The  sum 
is  nevertheless  used  in  the  graph  below  in  order  to  maintain 
the  consistency  of  the  argument. 
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This  analysis  Is  of  course  greatly  simplified.  Living  expenses  are 
not  Included  In  these  expenditures  and  computing  living  expenses  could 
change  the  picture  considerably  for  Individual  students,  (if  a student 
lives  at  home  and  commutes  to  a cooperative  Institution,  he  will  face 
greatly  Increased  expenses  If  his  work  assignment  requires  that  he  move 
to  another  city  during  that  period  of  time.)  But  these  simple  graphs 
help  to  draw  out  certain  noteworthy  observations. 

1.  If  part-time  work  during  the  school  year,  summer  employment 
^between  the  Spring  and  Fall  terms,  and  full-time  employment 
upon  graduation  are  all  available  to  the  student,  then  the 
four— year  non— cl operative  Baccalaureate  degree  program  Is  far 
more  financially  rewarding  than  the  cooperative  program.  (If 
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only  half-'tirae  employment  were  a\''ailable  during  tlio  fifth  year, 
this  would  still  be  true.) 

2.  LibornJ  arts  students  may  find  that  tliey  can  earn  more  annually  by 
working  part-time  during  a nine— month  school  year  and  augmenting 
that  with  full-time  sunmier  employment  than  by  working  under  the 
cooperative  plan. 

3.  The  difference  in  cumulated  tuition  costs  and  cumulated  student 
earnings  represents  a net  indebtedness  which  varies  greatly  be- 
tween paired  alternatives  for  each  student.  In  Student  A*s  case 
his  cooperative  program  would  see  this  debt  liquidated  regularly 
during  the  year,  finishing  the  five-year  program  with  a small 
balance  of  earnings.  His  non-cooperative  program  would  leave  him 
v;ith  a debt  of  $2,300  at  graduation.  It  is  likely  that  many 

students  would  choose  the  cooperative  alternative  because  of  its 
conservative  policy  in  borrowing  money  even  though  they  were 
shown  the  probability  of  greater  financial  return  under  the  non- 
cooperative  plan. 

The  conclusion  toward  which  these  observations  inevitably  lead  is  that 
cooperative  education  on  balance  may  not  be  the  most  financially  rewarding 
alternative  for  the  student  who  is  required  to  pay  his  way  through  college. 

It  depends,  to  be  sure,  on  the  student’s  chances  for  part-time  employment  and 
summer  employment  and,  for  that  matter,  on  the  possibility  of  finding  a full- 
time job  immediately  after  graduating  from  college.  In  a slow  Job  market 
these  uncertainties  may  be  reason  enough  from  the  economic  standpoint  for  a 
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student  to  elect  to  follow  the  cooperative  program  in  order  to  have  the 
support  of  the  university  coordinators  in  finding  work.  In  this  case  it 
xs^ould  be  advisable  for  the  student  to  have  an  advisor  spell  out  the  alter- 
natives with  all  their  uncertainties  rather  than  have  the  student  elect 
cooperative  education  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  present  claim  to  economic 
attractiveness . 

The  Costs  to  the  Employer 

In  the  cooperative  education  literature  to  date  the  topic  of  employer 

costs  have  been  touched  upon  only  briefly.  One  source  included  a quote  from 

an  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  American  Society  of  Engineering  Education 

in  1946  which  suggested  that  students  should  share  in  the  cost  of  their 

training  and  experience  on  the  job  by  paying  for  it  in  their  tuition. 

Cooperative  plan  is  good.  Ind’.'S trial  concerns  participating  in 
such  a plan  with  a college  or  university  should  receive  some 
remuneration  for  training  the  student  during  his  working  period. 

This  cost  should  be  included  in  the  tuition  fee.^^ 

This  is  an  isolated  comment  reflecting  this  opinion.  In  general,  the  spokes- 
men for  cooperative  education  emphasize  the  benefits  which  the  employers 
enjoy  in  participating. 

The  Wilson  and  Lyons  Report  records  that  ‘^employers  estimated  that  co- 
operative students  offset  the  cost  of  their  training  anywhere  from  50  to 

100  percent,  with  a majority  feeling  that  the  cooperative  student  pays  at 
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least  80  percent  of  his  way.” 

The  lack  of  further  detailed  data  on  this  matter  prohibits  one  from 
drawing  any  extended  conclusions  regarding  the  kinds  of  students  or  training 
situation  which  are  most  costly  to  industry.  This  aspect  of  cooperative 
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education  is  one  of  the  most  data-improvished  areas  of  the  field  at  the 
moment  and  yet  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  potential  for  greatly  increas- 
ing our  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  especially 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  professionals  and  semi-professionals  for 
their  chosen  careers. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper  the  point  was  made  that  cooperative  educa- 
tion is  but  one  of  many  ways  educators  are  currently  employing  to  extend  the 
students’  opportunities  to  learn  beyond  the  campus.  The  essence  of  this 
type  of  program  is  the  introduction  of  ’’non-scholastic  goal  directed  activ- 
ity” into  the  academic  curriculum  in  a planned,  integrated  manner.  After 
examining  evidence  relative  to  the  claims  of  its  proponents  that  cooperative 
education  is  an  effective  means  of  career  preparation  and  an  economical 
method  for  conducting  higher  education,  we  conclude  that: 

1.  The  Wilson-Lyons  findings  in  their  appraisal  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion strongly  support  the  educational  claims  of  work-study  pro- 
ponents. The  study  however,  does  not  adequately  examine  the 
question  of  cost  (to  university,  students,  and  employer)  in  dealing 
with  the  very  substantial  claims  which  spokesmen  of  cooperative 
education  have  made  of  increased  institutional  efficiencies  and  the 
financial  viability  of  the  program  for  students  of  low  income 
backgrounds. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  a rather  sketchy  analysis  of  scattered  data,  co- 
operative education  programs  may  be  deemed  more  economical  for  the 
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inGtitutioa  than  traditional  on~carapus,  nine-raonth  academic  pro- 
gi'cims  if  the  entire  student  body  is  involved  so  that  two  divisions 
of  the  student  body  may  be  alternated  on  campus  and  if  the  work 
assignments  for  the  large  majority  of  the  students  are  within 
easy  commuting  distance  of  the  institution. 

3.  Again  on  the  basis  of  data  from  various  mixed  sources,  the  finan- 
cial attraction  which  cooperative  education-  holds  for  the  student 
has  been  oversold  where  the  alternative  of  working  part-time  and 
through  the  normal  summer  vacation  period  exists. 

As  McGlothlin  implied  in  his  review  of  the  Wilson-Lyons  Report,  the 
Report  essentially  defends  cooperative  education  as  being  just  as  good  as 
continuous  academic  work,  but  it  does  not  demonstrate  that  cooperative  stu- 
dents gain  any  more  from  five  years  than  other  students  gain  from  the  tra- 
ditional four  years.  This  is  largely  correct;  the  Report  is  defensive.  The 
authors  miss  the  opportunity  to  point  out  clearly  the  non-academic  objectives 
achieved  by  cooperative  education  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  CEEB  or  ACE 
scores,  nor  in  the  GPA,  yet  are  nevertheless  considered  important  by  acade- 
micians and  employers  alike. 

Cooperative  education  will  continue  to  expand  to  more  campuses  in  the 
coming  years;  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this.  Today  it  is  no  longer 
merely  desirable  that  the  student  learn  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  his  prac- 
tical affairs,  it  is  also  fashionable.  But  recent  research  has  shown  that 
the  effect  of  cooperative  education  varies  greatly  among  the  various  dis- 
ciplines, We  need  to  build  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  1961  appraisal  of 
cooperative  education  and  find  what  effects  planned,  integrated  non-academic 
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goal  oriented  experiences  have  upon  students  in  the  social  sciences, 
in  pre*^prof essional  curricula  and  in  other  curricula  not  covered  by  Wilson 
and  Lyons*  Of  the  many  questions  which  remain  unanswered,  the  following  are 
representative: 

1*  Do  cooperative  institutions  show  a greater  or  lesser  attrition 
rate  among  students? 

2*  Are  the  departmental  costs  of  educating  an  engineer  or  business 
administrator  in  cooperative  education  less  expensive  than  at  a 
non-cooperative  institution  (because  certain  training  and  facil- 
ities of  the  more  expensive  type  are  found  at  the  work  site)? 

3*  Is  more  mobility  (either  laterally  or  vertically)  observable  in 
the  careers  of  cooperative  students  as  compared  with  non- 
cooperative  students? 

4*  Is  a four-year  cooperative  program  feasible? 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  without  acknowledging  the  fact  that, 
perhaps  contrary  to  the  impression  this  paper  has  given,  there  is  a wide 
variety  of  types  and  patterns  of  cooperative  education,  some  with  specific 
vocational  goals  and  others  oriented  solely  towards  the  general  education 
objectives  of  the  traditional  liberal  arts  curriculum.  If  educators  will 
continue  to  use  their  imagination  in  this  area  and  act  with  courage,  co- 
operative education  can  become  an  effective  instrument  for  broadening  the 
education  of  American  youth  and  building  important  lines  of  communication 
between  the  campuses  and  other  segments  of  society. 
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Meredith  Wilson  pointed  out  to  us  the  great  psychological  value  to 
students  vrlth  limited  personal  resources  of  having  some  assured  income 
during  the  college  career;  many  of  them  would  give  up^  to  obtain  that  se- 
curity, some  of  the  promise  of  higher  income  at  the  end  of  the  four— year 
program.  During  the  "great  depression"  he  observed  rural  students  who 
left  home  to  attend  Cincinnati,  which  was  able  to  maintain  its  opportunity 
connections,  who  would  not  likely  have  left  home  for  any  other  kind  of 
institution  of  higher  education.  Kenneth  Boulding  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  five-year  program  with  no  respite  might  not  be  terribly  ex- 
hausting md  hence  rather  unattractive  to  most  students  in  comparison 
with  the  traditional  pattern  with  long  summer  vacations.  Perhaps  it  would 
be;  on  the  other  ..hand,  perhaps  the  complete  change  of  scene  every  six 
months  would  provide  refreshment  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  the  summer 
vacations  (during  which  many  students  work).  He  also  questions  whether 
enough  suitable  work  opportmities  could  be  found  if  there  were  extensive 
conversion  of  higher  education  to  the  cooperative  pattern.  It  might  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  standards  of  "suitability"  would  have  to  slip 
somewhat  but,  if  higher  education  is  in  tune  with  the  requirements  of 
social  careers,  we  would  expect  the  categories  of  work  being  done  in  society 
to  be  roughly  proportional  in  size  to  the  number  of  persons  learning  to  do 
those  categories  of  work. 
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pi^por  til.  Lor  Lho  completion  ol  this  chapLcr  and  thus  was  unable  to  in- 
corpora t c ina n y o C the  excel  1 e n t points  wh i c h Ra uh  presents. 


i 


There  is  one  significant  diCference  between  our  analyses  of  costs 
which  must  be  mentioned;  it  is  essentially  the  difference  between  North- 
eastern University  s policy  in  charging  tuition  and  Antioch  College's, 
policy.  Northeastern  s policy  is  to  charge  the  same  total  tuition  (T)  for 
a 5-year  cooperative  B.A.  program  (thus,  annual  tuition  equals  T/5)  as  for 
a ^yyear  non-cooperative  B.A.  program  (thus,  annual  tuition  equals  T/4). 

n IOC  s policy  is  to  charge  the  same  annual  tuition  whether  the  student 
completes  his  program  in  4 years  or  in  the  more  normal  period  of  5 years. 

William  J.  McGlothlin,  loc.  cit. 
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amounts  earned  by  cooperative  students  in  the  study  were 
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dents  and  $3,700  for  liberal  arts  students  or  a ratio  of  1.25  to  1.0  to 
U.bb,  Northeastern  University  reports  that  its  student  body  of  14,000 
earned  $25  million  during  the  last  academic  year  or  an  average  of  $1  643 
per  student.  The  student  examples  employ  the  Wilson-Lyons  ratio  of 
earnings  with  the  Northeastern  University  average  as  a more  current  income 

business  administration  student.  The  engineering  and  liberal 
arts  students  are  adjusted  accordingly. 
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James  W.  Wilson  and  Edward  H.  Lyons,  op.  cit. , p.  154. 
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CHAPTER  21 


MANAGEMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


SUMMARY 

Institutions  of  higher  education  in  general  have  not  implemented  insti- 
tutional research  (IR) , computerized  management  information  systems  (MIS),  and 
planning-programming-budgeting  systems  (PPBS),  This  phenomenon  in  itself  is 
not  an  indictment  of  institutional  effectiveness,  for  the  technological  dimen- 
sions of  management  exemplified  by  these  techniques  is  but  one  of  three  closely 
interrelated  dimensions  of  effective  management.  Nevertheless  the  state  of  the 
socio-psycho logical  and  structural  dimensions  is  determined  in  large  part  by 
the  state  of  the  technological  dimensions;  hence,  one  must  question  the  capacity 
of  institutional  administrators  to  manage  effectively  in  the  face  of  mounting 
social  and  economic  pressures  for  accountability. 

Less  than  one  quarter  of  the  institutions  responding  to  our  mailed  Institu- 
tional Management  Questionnaire  reported  a full-time  office  for  institutional 
research,  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  have  established  computerized  management 
information  systems;  and  approximately  one-third  use  some  form  of  planning- 
programming-budgeting  system.  Of  even  greater  significance  however,  only  2.8% 
of  the  1,873  institutions  responding  had  all  three. 
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Chart  1 - Percentage  of  Responding  Institutions  that  Have  Implemented 
Institutional  Research,  Management  Information  or  Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting  Systems  (N  = 1,873) 

IR  MIS  PPBS  ALL  THREE 
24%  13%  31%  2.8% 


The  Institutional  Management  Questionnaire  (see  appendix  to  this  chapter) 
was  mailed  to  the  chief  campus  officers  of  the  2,537  institutions  of  higher 
education  listed  in  the  Education  Directory.  1968-1969/Part  3,  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Usable  responses  were 
received  from  1,873  (74%)  of  these  schools  and  the  analysis  of  these  responses 
forms  the  body  of  this  report.  The  responses  were  classified  as  to  type  of 
control  (public  or  private)  and  were  categorized  in  each  classification  by 
size  of  student  body  and  highest  degree  offered.  Responses  were  received  from 
884  public  schools  and  989  private  schools.  This  ratio  of  47  public  schools 
to  53  private  schools  compares  with  the  Directory  ratio  of  41  public  schools 
to  59  private. 

Nearly  three-quarters  (73%)  of  the  responding  schools  had  a student  body 
of  less  than  3,000  students.  Among  the  private  schools  alone,  90%  had  less 
than  3,000  students  and  only  6%  had  student  bodies  of  6,000  or  more.  The  dis- 
tributions of  public  schools  above  and  below  3,000  students  was  almost  equal, 
with  fifty- five  percent  of  the  public  schools  having  less  than  3,000  students 
(Chart  2). 
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Chart  2 - Size  Distribution  of  Institutions  Responding 
by  Type  of  Control  and  Size  of  Student  Body 


No. 

Under 

3,000 

3,000  or 
More 

6,000  or 
More 

Public 

884 

55% 

45% 

27% 

Private 

989 

90% 

10% 

4% 

Combined 

1,873 

73% 

27% 

15% 

The  large  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  with  student  bodies 
of  less  than  3,000  students  could  be  expected  to  have  a significant  influence 
upon  the  percentage  of  schools  that  have  implemented  instituional  research, 
computerized  management  information  systems  and  planning-programming-budgeting 
systems.  Such  schools,  being  relatively  small  in  size,  would  be  expected  to 
have  less  complex  organizational  structures,  more  homogenous  student  bodies 
and  consequently  feel  less  need  for  full-time  institutional  research  offices 
and  computerized  management  information  systems.  This  hypothesis  appears  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  responses  received.  In  the  case  of  institutional  research 
this  is  certainly  true.  A majority  of  the  larger  schools  (6,000  or  more  students) 
have  established  full-time  offices  for  institutional  research  while  only  a hand- 
ful of  the  smaller  schools  have  extablished  such  offices  (Chart  3) . Among 
the  small  public  schools,  junior  colleges  appear  to  be  the  most  interested  in 
institutional  research,  while  among  small  private  schools  those  offering  the 
Bachelor's  degree  represent  the  largest  percentage  (Chart  4). 
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Chart  3*  “ Percentage  of  Schools  Having  a Full-Time  Office 
for  Institutional  Research  by  Type  of  Control 
and  Size  of  Student  Body 


Ain 

Under 

. Sizes  3,000 

3,000 
or  More 

6,0000 
or  More 

Public 

35%  15% 

59% 

70% 

Private 

14%  10% 

46% 

67% 

Combined 

24%  12% 

57% 

69"' 

Chart  4 “• 

Percentage  by  Highest 

Degree  Offered  for  Small 

Schools  (less  than  3, 

000  students)  Having  a 

Full-Time  Office  for 

Institutional 

Research 

No. 

Jr.  College 

Bachelor ’ s 

Graduate 

(Less  than  BA) 

Public 

75 

57% 

17% 

25% 

Private 

91 

8% 

59% 

33% 

Combined 

166 

30% 

40% 

30% 

The  effect  of  institutional  size  is  equally  apparent  in  schools  that 
have  implemented  a computerized  management  information  system.  The  difference 
in  percentage  between  small  schools  having  MIS  and  large  schools  having  MIS 

is  not  as  great  as  between  small  and  large  schools  having  offices  for  institu- 

\ 

tional  research.  In  fact,  among  private  schools  the  percentage  of  schools 
having  MIS  actually  decreases  as  the  student  body  increases  to  6,000  or  more 
students  (Chart  5). 
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Chart  5 - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  Computerized  Management 
Information  Systems  by  Type  of  Control  and  Size  of 
Student  Body 


All  Sizes 

Under 

3,000 

3,000  or 
More 

6,000  or 
More 

Public 

. •> 

10% 

27% 

32% 

Private 

9% 

7% 

30% 

29% 

Combined 

13% 

8% 

27% 

32% 

In  contrast  to  institutional  research  and  management  information  systems, 
the  size  and  type  of  institution  appear  to  have  little  effect  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  a planniiig-programming-budgeting  system.  With  the  exception  of 
one  category,  the  percentage  of  schools  in  each  category  that  has  PPBS  does 
not  vary  significantly  from  the  average  for  all  categories.  This  one  excep- 
tion, private  schools  having  3,000  or  more  students,  is  the  result  of  the 
large  percentage  of  planning-programming-budgeting  systems  among  the  schools 
with  3,000  to  5,999  students  (Chart  6). 


Chart  6 - Percentage  of  Schools  Using  Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  Systems  by  Type  of  Control  and  Size  of 
Student  Body 


All  Sizes 

Under 

3.000 

3,000  or 
More 

6,000  or 
More 

Public 

31% 

31% 

32% 

31% 

Private 

30% 

30% 

37% 

33% 

Combined 

. 31% 

30% 

33% 

31% 
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A nurober  of  schools  that  do  not  have  their  own  institutional  research 
office  or  computerized  management  information  system  obtain  these  services 
as  members  of  a consortium.  This  method  is  somewhat  favored  by  the  smaller 
schools  (Chart  7) . 


o 
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Chart  7 - Percentage  of  Schools  Obtaining  Institutional  Research  and 
Management  Information  Systems  as  Members  of  Consortia 
by  Type  of  Control  and  Size  of  Student  Body 


Under  3,000  6,000 

3,000 or  More or  More 


IR 

MIS 

IR 

MIS 

IR 

MIS 

Public 

11% 

10% 

5% 

8% 

6% 

8% 

Private 

11% 

5% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

Combined 

11% 

7% 

5% 

7% 

6% 

7% 

The 

responses  to 

individual 

questions 

on  the  Institutional  Management 

Questionnaire  provide 

some  indications 

of  1 

the  state  of 

the  technological 

dimension 

of  management.  But  an 

even 

more 

significant 

indication  is  provided 

by  the  combinatorial 

responses . 

Whether  a 

large,  complex  institution,  for 

example,  can  have  an  effective  planning-programming-budgeting  system,  or  for 


that  matter  an  effective  office  for  institutional  research,  without  a compu- 


terized management  information  system  is  questionable.  Yet  only  2.8%  of  the 
institutions  responding  had  all  three.  An  additional  3.1%  had  a full-time 
office  of  institutional  research  and  a computerized  management  information 
system,  while  another  3.8%  had  no  institutional  research  office  but  did  have 
a planning-programming-budgeting  system  together  with  MIS  (Chart  8). 
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Chart  8 - Combinatorial  Responses  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having 
the  Combinations  Shown 


C 

Have 
Have 
Have 
Pub . 

IR 

MIS 

PPBS 

Pvt. 

C 

Have  IR 
Have . MIS 
No  PPBS 
Pub.  Pvt. 

c 

No  IR 
Have  MIS 
Have  PPBS 
Pub . 

Pvt. 

All  Schools 

2.8% 

4.2% 

1.5% 

3.1% 

5.2% 

1.2% 

3.8% 

4.5% 

3.1% 

Under  3,000 
Students 

.9% 

1.0% 

.8% 

.9% 

1.7% 

.4% 

3.1% 

4.1% 

2.6% 

3,000  or  more 
Students 

8.0% 

8.0% 

8.2% 

9.2% 

9.5% 

8.2% 

5.4% 

5.0% 

8.2% 

6,000  or  more 
Students 

10.0% 

11.0% 

11.0% 

13.0% 

13.0% 

13.0% 

5.3% 

5.5% 

4.2% 

C = Combined  Pub.  = Public  Pvt.  = Private 


Twelve  combinations  of  responses  to  questions  on  institutional  research, 
computerized  management  information  systems  and  planning -programming-budge ting 
systems  were  selected  for  analysis.  These  twelve  were  the  only  combinations  of 
answers  which  were  reported  by  at  least  3%  of  the  institutions  in  one  or  more 
categories,  and  hence  represent  the  largest  percentage  of  combinatorial  respon- 
ses reported.  As  indicators  of  effective  management,  the  figures  are  dissapoin- 
ting.  In  fact,  the  combination  reported  by  the  largest  percentage  of  schools 
(28%)  was  (1)  administrators  do  IR  as  needed,  (2)  there  are  no  plans  for  compu- 
terized management  information  systems,  and  (3)  PPBS  is  not  used,  but  again  this 
precentage  was  made  up  primarily  of  smaller  schools. 

The  combinatorial  responses  did  not  fully  substantiate  the  proposition 
that  institutional  research  is  at  the  heart  of  the  trend  toward  the  implemen- 
tation of  modem  management  techniques.  In  public  schools,  19%  of  the  schools 
having  offices  for  institutional  research  also  planned  to  implement  computerized 
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management  information  systems,  while  5.5%  of  the  schools  without  institu- 
tional research  offices  planned  to  implement  MIS.  But  among  private  schools, 
5.4%  of  those  with  institutional  research  offices  planned  to  implement  MIS 
and  nearly  16%  of  the  schools  that  had  no  institutional  research  offices 
were  planning  for  a management  information  system  (Chart  9). 


Chart  9 - Percentage  of  Schools  Planning  for  MIS  by  Type  of  Control 


Public 

Private 

Combined 


Have  IR 
Plan  MIS 

19% 

4.4% 

12% 


No  IR 
Plan  MIS 

4.5% 

16% 

17% 


In  addition  to  answering  questions  concerning  institutional  research, 
computerized  management  information  systems  and  planning-programming-budgeting 
systems,  each  addressee  was  asked  to  specify  in  his  own  words  the  most  signif- 
icant improvement  that  had  been  made  in  his  administrative  procedures  during 
the  past  five,  years.  The  most  frequent  response  was  that  a computer  was  now 
being  used  to  store  and  manipulate  statistical  data.  Less  frequently  the  im- 
plementation of  scientific  management  techniques  was  mentioned  as  were  organ- 
ization of  a planning  group  and  reorganization  of  the  corporate  structure. 
Better  communications  with  faculty  and  students  was  also  mentioned,  but  less 
frequently  than  the  above. 
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The  lack  of  research  into  the  cost-benefits  of  modern  management  tech- 
niques, when  applied  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  has  unquestionably 
slowed  the  acceptance  of  these  techniques  by  college  and  university  administra- 
tors. A simple  understandable  treatise  on  the  implementation  of  scientific 
management  in  institutions  of  higher  education  together  with  a research- 
backed  discussion  on  their  benefits  is  badly  needed.  Additional  research  is 
needed  on  the  many  questions  raised  by  answers  to  the  Institutional  Manage- 
ment Questionnaire.  How  effective,  for  example,  are  the  planning-programming- 
budgeting systems  and  management  information  systems  that  the  respondents 
say  they  are  using?  How  does  the  effectiveness  of  an  office  for  institutional 
research  compare  with  institutional  research  done  by  administrators  and  staff? 
Are  institutional  research  and  management  information  systems  shared  in  con- 
sortia adequate?  Is  there  some  point  where  the  size  of  the  institution  is  so 
small  and  the  complexity  of  its  organization  so  minimal  that  all  needs  for 
modem  management  techniques  vanish? 

Such  research  would  do  much  to  dispel  the  air  of  mysticism  surrounding 
scientific  management  and  clear  the  way  for  a fuller  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tribution that  scientific  management  could  make  to  institut ioanl  effectiveness. 

INTRODUCTION 


tutions  that  differ  in  origin,  size  and  purpose  and  have  large  variations 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  students,  faculty,  administrators,  services 
and  facilities.  Traditionally,  each  institution  is  considered  to  be  unique 


The  American  system  of  higher  education  is  an  agglomeration  of  insti- 
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and  to  a limited  extent  this  premise  has  some  basis  in  fact  since  each 
institution  does  have  its  own  attributes  of  identity;  its  own  history  of 
leadership  and  its  own  hallowed  traditions.  This  is  true  as  well  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  However,  managerial  effectiveness  in  business  and 
industry  is  based  upon  a long  history  of  empirical  research  conducted  in  a 
competitive  market  place,  whereas  T.  R.  McConnell  pointed  out  in  1963 
that  "So  little  research  has  been  done  on  how  colleges  and  universities 
are  organized  and  administered  that  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  fact,  that  the 
field  has  not  been  touched.”^  Dr.  McConnell's  statement  appears  to  be 
equally  applicable  today.  Nevertheless,  there  are  sufficient  similarities 
in  administrative  problems  and  in  operation  requirements  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  some  general  criteria  for  effective  management  could  have 
been  developed. 


is  of  interest  to  those  associated  with  higher  education.  In  the  past, 
however,  attempts  to  emulate  the  practices  of  business  and  industry  have 
led  to  less  than  satisfactory  results.  During  the  period  from  about 
1910  to  1930,  the  big  theme  of  pioneers  in  scientific  management  was 
efficiency  and  the  concept  "efficiency  in  the  knowledge  industry"  was 
carried  to  extreme  lengths  in  the  name  of  better  education.  In  a frequently 
cited  example  of  the  period,  one  school  system  found  that  a dollar  purchased 
238  pupil  recitations  of  French  but  only  5.9  pupil  recitations  of  Greek. 

The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  unless  the  price  of  Greek  was  reduced,  the 


Of  course  good  management  of  and  within  educational  institutions 
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school  system  should  invest  in  something  else.  Similar  attempts  by  other 

educational  institutions  to  apply  the  scientific  management  approach  of 

industry  resulted  in  equal  absurdities,  and  the  stress  on  emulating  industry 

2 

subsided  somewhat  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Great  Depression, 

Unfortunately,  while  industry  was  able  to  invest  large  resources  in 

organizational  and  management  research,  institutions  of  higher  education 

were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  likewise,  Lyman  A,  Glenny  reports 

that  prior  to  1945- there  was  an  evident  lack  of  system  and  rationality 

of  organization  in  the  development  of  colleges  and  universities  through- 

3 

out  the  United  States,  As  a consequence,  diversity  was  cherished  and  the 
classic  conditions  of  institutional  autonomy  in  higher  education  prevailed. 
Even  in  the  postwar  years  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  need  for  effi- 
cient and  effective  management  of  the  institution’s  resources.  The  pres- 
sure was  on  expansion,  not  management  efficiency.  But  as  the  system  of 
higher  education  grew  so  did  its  complexities,  and  today  higher  education 
has  become  a complex,  multifaceted  paradigm  of  big  business. 

Whether  or  not  higher  education,  even  as  it  exists  today,  can  survive 
without  good  management  is  questionable.  Yet,  many  educators  are  predicting 
even  larger  enrollments  and  far  more  complex  facilities,  Lewis  B,  Mayhew 
in  a report  to  the  National  Institute  of  Health  says  that  enrollments  in 
college  degree  work  will  rise  from  1955 ’s  total  of  2,7  million  to  an  esti- 
mated 9 million  in  1975,  and  graduate  enrollment  may  well  reach  1,1  million 
students.  Some  80-85  percent  of  these  students  will  attend  public  institu- 
tions having  over  20,000  students,^  In  Colleges  Today  and  Tomorrow 
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Mayhew  repoi;ts  that  the  University  of  Minnesota  expects  50,000  students  on 
its  Minneapolis  campus  within  the  decade  and  Michigan  State  plans  for  40,000 
students  at  East  Lansing  in  the  early  1970* s.^  Alvin  C.  Eurich  believes 
that  as  a result  of  urbanization,  the  largest  universities,  with  their  clus- 
ters of  professional  and  graduate  schools  and  research  institutions,  will 
have  become  by  the  year  2000  virtually  self-contained  cities*  Some  like 
New  York  University  will  enroll  more  than  200,000. 

With  increasing  size  will  come  increasing  financial  problems.  It  is 
said  that  expenditures  for  higher  education  will  nearly  double  from  $11.4 
billion  in  1965-66  to  $22.5  billion  in  1975-76  and  capital  outlay  during 
the  period  1966—67  to  1976  will  be  more  than  $30  billion — compared  with 
the  entire  gross  national  product  of  $56  billion  in  1933.7  In  a study  for 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Lanier  Cox  noted  that  federal  aid 
to  education  is  creating  a new  series  of  questions.  There  is  little  dis- 
cussion today  on  whether  there  will  be  federal  aid.  The  questions  are: 

What  type?  How  much?  Who  administers  it?  What  impact  will  it  have?  State 
administered  federal  aid  programs  to  higher  education  have  led  to  an  increase 
awareness  of  the  need  for  a formal  mechanism  to  coordinate  the  programs  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  ever  increasing  size,  complexity  and  cost  of  higher  education  have 
caught  the  interest  of  a public  that  was  content  a few  short  years  ago  to 
leave  education  in  the  hands  of  the  educators.  Modernization  and  conflict 
will  be  paramount  .^mong  the  broad  changes  in  universities  to  be  expected 
during  the  next  decade  as  state  systems,  under  the  economic  pressures 


accompanying  the  rapid  expansion  in  higher  education,  exert  greater  control  by 


the  use  of  computers  and  systems  analysis  to  determine  allocations  and 

g 

needs.  For  example,  the  governors  of  41  states  have  indicated  that  guber- 
natorial support  for  education  was  never  higher;  however,  institutions  of 
higher  education  must  ai.d  gubernatorial  attempts  to  secure  more  money  for 
them  by  providing  better  justifications  for  the  increased  resources.  While 

governors  may  not  interfere  with  professional  administrators  on  campus,  they 
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will  influence  educational  policy  indirectly  through  budgeting.  James  A. 

McCain,  reporting  in  1966  to  the  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Higher  Education 

Study  of  the  State  of  Maine,  said: 

All  over  the  country  higher  education’s  role  is  being  defined 
and  redefined  as  the  need  for  its  services  and  benefits  becomes 
clearer.  Dramatic  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  methods  of 
instruct  ion , in  the  forms  of  statewide  organization , in  the  con- 
tent of  programs,  and  in  the  roles  of  government — State  and 
Federal . 

One  of  the  more  significant  changes  taking  place  in  higher  education  is 
the  societal  and  economic  pressure  for  accountability  from  institutional  ad- 
ministrators. As  early  as  1965  Glenny,  in  describing  new  state  systems  and 
plans  for  higher  education,  stated  that: 

Diversity  continues  to  be  cherished  and  encouraged  by  all, 
but  today  the  unlimited  freedom  of  a college  or  university 
to  pursue  a self-determined  destiny  is  rapidly  being  cur- 
tailed among  the  public  institutions  and  even  has  the  pros- 
pects of  diminishing  among  the  nonpublic  ones.  At  the  state 
level  the  new  watchwords  are  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  institutional  independence  only  within  certain  new 
parameters ... .The  new  coordination  did  not  arise  out  of  fore- 
sight by  educators  but  from  demands  of  legislators  and  govern- 
mental agencies  for  more  efficient  use  of  public  monies. ^1 
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Mayhew  supports  this  viewpoint  when  he  says: 

By  1980  every  state  will  probably  have  a State  master  plan 
for  higher. education  and  some  form  of  statewide  coordination 
and  control.  Higher  education  has  become  too  expensive  and 
too  significant  for  state  governments  to  allow  it  to  function 
in  the  laissez-faire  manner  of  the  past,  and  the  increasing 
needs  of  higher  education  for  governmental  subsidy  is  apt  to 
conflict  with  university  integrity  and  desire  for  autonomy. 

Additionally,  a new  kind  of  interest  in  the  student  himself  is  evolving, 
along  with  new  efforts  and  demands  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  education. 

In  a sense,  until  relatively  recent  times  at  least,  the  tendency  was  to  em- 
phasize student  limitations.  The  university  served  in  loco  parentis  and  the 
only  responsibility  of  the  student  was  to  accommodate  himself  to  institutional 
demands  as  he  was  **processed**  through  the  institution  in  a routine  manner. 

Today  a politically  mature  student  body  is  applying  pressure  for  greater  recog- 
nition and  administrators  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  unique  combination  of 

13 

qualities  that  make  each  student  an  individtial.  The  changes  through  which 
we  are  living  have  indeed .created  new  social  needs.  To  meet  these  needs  the 
universities  must  change  in  size,  function,  and  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, Equally  as  important,  however,  they  must  also  change  the  way  in  which 

14 

they  manage  their  affairs,  and  this  change  has  not  been  made. 

All  institutions  of  higher  education  keep  records  and  from  time  to  time 
these  records  are  examined  to  see  what  the  institution  has  done  in  the  past; 
registrars  and  admissions  officers  take  the  time  to  conduct  studies  to  indi- 
cate. the  trends  for  the  future;  financial  officers  conduct  periodic  budget 
exercises  and  campus  architects  develop  construction  programs.  However,  in 
the  face  of  external  pressures  for  accountability  and  internal  pressures  for 
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relevence,  these  uncoordinated  attempts  at  management  no  longer  suffice. 

Higher  education  stands  accused  of  poor  planning;  of  being  insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  society;  of  ignoring  recent  technological  developments  that 
could  make  teaching  more  effective;  of  being  unab].e  to  provide  valid  infor- 
mation on  its  operation;  of  ineffectual  use  of  resources.  Unless  educators 
become  aware  of  the  need  for  recognizing  and  developing  new  management  tech- 
niques and  measures  of  good  management,  institutions  of  higher  education 
could  end  up  with  vast  numbers  of  students,  many  dol]ars  being  spent  on 

tuition  and  resources,  and  a multitude  of  facilities,  but  providing  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  higher  education  needed. 

In  the  last  decade  both  military  and  business  establishments  have 
developed  new  ways  to  improve  the  admi.nistration,  individual  productivity 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  their  operation.  Rather  than  merely  collecting 
information  on  the  past  or  current  state  of  operation,  these  organizations 
have  collected  data  covering  a wide  range  of  possible  actions.  Analysis  of 
the  data  then  provides  a range  of  alternative  courses  of  action  for  future 
operations.  This  procedure  has  as  its  objective  imaginative  and  effective 
decision-making  by  means  of  setting  goals,  seeking  alternatives,  and  eval- 
uating results.  Such  a procedure  is  called  "systems  analysis"  and  the  systems 
approach  is  already  accepted  as  a management  tool  by  some  educators.  It  is 
being  used  by  state  legislators  and  coordxnating  boards  in  studies  which  in- 
volve entire  school  systems  as  well  as  studies  which  concentrate  primarily 
on  individual  schools  and  departments.  The  U.S,  Office  of  Education,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  American  Council  on  Education  have  all 
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recognized  the  applicability  of  the  systems  approach  and  have  sponsored 
studies  covering  various  aspects  of  its  use.  The  power  of  the  systems 
approach  lies  fundamentally  in  the  fact  that  it  can  promote  and  amplify 
incisive  thinking.  From  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  applying 
the  scientific  method  to  the  art  of  getting  things  done.^^ 

If  colleges  and  universities  are  to  retain  any  measure  of  autonomy 

whatever, . they  must  realize  that  freedom  presupposes  responsibility.  If 
they  want  freedom  of  operation  along  with  financial  help  then  they  must 
respect  the  donor's  demands  for  accountability;  otherwise  they  will  find 
that  those  providing  the  resources  will  demand  a greater  say  in  their  ex- 
penditure. Whether  college  and  university  administrators  are  capable  of 
voluntarily  achieving  the  long-range  as  well  as  the  immediate  objectives 
being  newly  required  of  American  higher  education  remains  to  be  seen.  Con 
certed  effort  is  necessary  and  institutions  no  longer  have  any  option  be- 
tween disjointed  laissez-faire  enterprise  on  the  one  hand  and  planned  inte 
grated  activity  on  the  other.  As  Logan  Wilson  says,  "The  only  real  choice 
remaining  for  institutional  and  associational  leaders  is  whether  they  will 
get  together  to  exercise  major  initiative  in  the  reorgainzation  of  higher 
education,  or  stand  aside  while  others  assume  this  role."^^  To  this  end, 
scientific  management  and  systems  analysis  provide  an  opportunity  for  in- 
stitutional administrators  to  develop  a common  repertoire  of  good  manage- 
ment practices.  The  systems  approach  is  not  a guarantor  of  "good"  manage- 
ment, nor  is  it  the  sole  hope  of  administrators  faced  with  new  challenges 
to  their  administration;  it  is  however,  one  approach  to  management  which 


has  a proven  history  of  success.  This  is  not  to  say  that  educational  insti- 
tutions should  again  attempt  to  emulate  industry.  But  scientific  management 
recognizes  the  fundamental  importance  of  intensive  self-research,  of  defining 
objectives  and  of  gathering  and  analyzing  relevant  information;  conseq'uently 
it  does  have  something  to  offer  higher  education.  The  college  or  university 
president  must  put  to  work  the  best  methods  of  management  that  have  been  de- 
vised. If  the  president  does  not  seek  and  apply  the  best  techniques  that  have 
been  developed,  he  simply  cannot  be  informed  about  what  is  going  on  nor  can  he 
justify  and  allocate  his  resources  in  an  effective  manner. 

Granted  that  good  management  practices  are  essential  to  institutional 
viability,  the  question  of  identifying  these  practices  still  remains.  Tra- 
ditionally, business  and  industry  have  used  efficiency  of  operation  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  specific  management  procedures.  Efficiency  can  only  be  de- 
termined with  precision,  however,  when  thfe  inputs  and  processes  of  the  organ- 
ization can  be  quantitatively  stated  in  relation  to  measurable  outputs.  This 
sort  of  quantitative  comparison  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine 
in  a college  or  university. 

Efficiency,  however,  is  not  the  sole  criterion  for  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  good  management.  While  efficiency — doing  things  right — is  impor- 

19 

tant,  effectiveness — doing  the  right  things — is  a great  deal  more  important. 
There  is,  certainly,  little  to  be  gained  by  doing  the  wrong  things  with  great 
efficiency.  But  in  order  to  do  the  right  things,  the  administrator  must  know 
what  is  expected  of  the  institution.  Today,  governmental  agencies,  partici- 
pants in  the  education  process,  .and  society  at  large  are  all  seeking  a greater 
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voice  in  determining  the  purpose  of  higher  education.  To  use  a cliche, 
“society  is  on  the  move,”  and  evolution,  if  not  revolution,  is  causing  re- 
cur; ing  change  in  the  purposes  and  objectives  toward  which  the  institution- 
musU  strive.  Hence,  in  order  to  do  the  right  things  the  college  or  univer- 
sity administrator  must  develop  within  his  institution  a capacity  to  cope 
wii:h  change.  As  James  I.  Doi  says,  “The  capacity  to  cope  with  change  must 
today  be  recognized  as  a major  criterion  of  organizational  effectiveness.” 


This  capacity  of  an  organization  to  cope  with  change  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  inherent  flexibility  of  the  organization  and  its 
chief  administrator.  That  is  the  ability  of  the  technological,  social- 
psychological  and  structural  dimensions  of  management  to  adapt  rapidly 
and  successfully  to  changing  demands.  Such  flexibility  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  application  of  the  principals  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. Consequently  the  search  for  measures  of  good  management  in  colleges 
and  universities  can  be  directed  toward  identifying  the  extent  to  which 
these  concepts  are  used. 

Characteristically,  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have  adopted 
the  concepts  of  scientific  management  will  have  developed  a management 
organization  which  provides  for  the  following  functions: 

1.  Conduct  of  a critical  and  continuous  self-examination  of  curri- 
culum and  administrative  and  operational  procedures;  examination 
of  the  relevance  of  established  goals  and  objectives;  evaluation 
of  selection  and  processing  procedures;  understanding  of  the 
participants  in  the  education  process  and  a continuous  examina- 
tion of  the  environment  in  which  the  institution  operates. 
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2.  Establishment  of  relevant  goals  and  objectives;  justification 
for  and  allocation  of  resources  commensurate  with  current  and 
future  demands  for  these  resources  and  objectives;  continuous 
accountablility  for  the  expenditure  of  resources;  maintenance 
of  flexibility  in  goal-oriented  operations. 

3.  Development  of  timely  and  valid  information  in  order  to  achieve 
the  above  and  to  enhance  the  validity  of  decisions. 

The  first  of  these  functions  has  generally  been  performed  by  members 
of  the  institutional  staff  or  the  various  department  chairmen,  deans  and 
faculty  members  as  the  need  arose.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a trend 
toward  consolidation  of  these  responsibilities,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
total  institution,  under  an  office  variously  titled  "Office  of  Institutional 
Research,"  "Office  of  Educational  Development,"  "Office  of  Institutional 
Surveys and  so  forth.  The  generally  accepted  title  today  is  "Office  of 
Institutional  Research." 

The  second  of  these  functions  is  realized  in  the  "Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  System"  used  by  the  Federal  Government,  some  state  governments  and 
various  school  districts.  Within  a college,  university  or  any  system  of  higher 
education  the  responsibility  for  developing  such  a system  is  generally  assigned 
to  a specific  office;  however,  the  use  of  PPBS  requires  participation  by  all 
persons  associated  with  resource  justification  and  allocation  as  well  as  with 
long-range  planning.  No  single  office  can  exercise  sole  responsibility  for 
the  effective  development  and  use  of  PPBS,  hence  the  extent  of  its  use  cannot 
be  determined  by  searching  for  a specific  sub-structure  within  the  institution. 
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The  third  function  is  essential  to  the  other  two.  It  is  ususally 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a "Management  Information  System"  which  uses 
a computer  to  store  and  manipulate  the  required  data.  A MIS  need  not  be 
computerized  but  simulation  models  of  enrollment  projections,  resource 
allocations  and  the  like  generally  require  computer  assistance . 

These,  then,  are  the  three  pre-conditions  for  effective  management 
in  higher  education: 

!•  Institutional  Research 

2.  Adoption  of  a Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System 

3.  A computerized  Management  Information  System 

It  is  not  mandatory  that  each  institution  have  the  capability  to  per- 
form all  of  these  functions  within  its  own  organization.  Many  institutions, 
because  of  their  size  or  simplicity  of  operations  will  find  it  neither  prac- 
tical nor  economically  feasible  to  develop  a structure  that  provides  this 
capability  but  instead  will  employ  consultants  from  time  to  time.  Others 
will  join  or  organize  consortia  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  costs,  skills 
and  knowleidge.  Nevertheless,  the  employment  of  modem  management  techniques 
is  indicative  of  an  organization’s  capacity  to  cope  with  change. 

The  following  sections  examine  in  detail  the  results  of  a survey  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  extent  to  which  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  adopted  the  three  pre-conditions  for  effective  management.  By  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  campus  administrators  have  implemented  institu- 
tional research,  planning-programming-budgeting,  and  computerized  management 
information  systems,  a model  of  the  potential  for  managerial  effectiveness 
can  then  be  developed. 
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In  addition  ^o  the  survey,  a search  was  made  of  pertinent  literature 
in  an  effort  to  determine  what  research,  applicable  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, had  been  accomplished  in  the  institutional  research,  planning- 
programming-budgeting and  management  information  areas.  This  search  re- 
vealed no  significant  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  these  techniques 
in  higher  education.  In  fact,  although  there  was  a considerable  body  of 
literature  on  PPBS  and  MIS  in  general  there  was  only  a small  amount  directed 
at  their  implementation  in  institutions  of  higher  .education.  (UCI  Handbook 
for  Academic  Planning  is  an  example.)  No  research  was  found  which  attempted  to 
determine  the  extent  or  the  use  of  all  three  in  higher  education. 


SECTION  I 

THE  INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

To  develop  a model  of  the  potential  for  managerial  effectiveness  and 
hence  the  capability  to  cope  with  change  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, an  institutional  management  questionnaire  was  developed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  three  pre-conditions  of  effective  management  were 
employed.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  give  answers  to  such  major 
questioirs  as;  To  what  degree  are  variables  auch  as  size  of  institutions, 
highest  degree  offered  and  type  of  institutional  control  related  to  the 
implementation  of  the  three  pre-conditions  of  effective  management?  Are 
some  states  or  regions  more  progressive  than  others  in  the  use  of  institu- 
tional research,  computerized  management  information  systems,  and  planning, 
programming,  budgeting  systems?  Can  inferences  be  supported  concerning  the 
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implementation  in  a single  institution  of  more  than  one  of  the  three  pre- 
conditions of  effective  management?  What  was  the  most  significant  change 
in  institutional  administration  in  racant  yaars? 

Mathodology 

During  development  of  the  questionnaire,  an  early  decision  was  made 
that  the  survey  instrument  should  be  very  brief  and  sent  to  all  institu- 
tions rather  than  to  only  a sample  of  them  in  order  to  maximize  the  chance 
of  uncovering  an  isolated  example  of  a managerial  innovation  of  great  promise. 
Consequently,  during  April  1970,  the  Institutional  Management  Questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  presidents  of  each  of  the  2,537  institutions  of  higher  education 
listed  in  the  Education  Directory  . 1968-1969/Part  3,  oublished  by  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Presidents  were  selected  because  the  aim  of  the  survey  was  to  determine 
the  capability  for  managerial  effectiveness.  It  was  believed  that  the  presi- 
dent would  be  the  most  likely  person  to  know  the  extent  of  such  a capability, 
as  defined  by  the  three  pre-conditions.  Furthermore,  an  essential  part  of 
the  survey  was  to  determine,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  chief  campus  officer, 
the  most  significant  administrative  change  made  during  recent  years.  Since 
presidents  are  notably  short  of  time,  the  questionnaire  was  kept  very  short. 

It  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter . 

Reliability  of  the  Response 

Usable  responses  were  received  from  1,873  (74%)  of  the  schools  solic- 
ited. Of  these,  884  were  from  the  1,037  public  schools  listed  in  the  Directory 
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and  989  were  from  the  1,500  private  ’ schools  listed.  Sixteen  public 
and  27  private  schools  responded  too  late  for  their  data  to  be  included  in 
the  analysis  and  20  private  schools  replied  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
they  could  not  answer  the  questionnaire. 

To  determine  how  well  the  responses  represented  the  schools  listed  in 
Part  3 of  the  Education  Directory^  they  were  compared  withi  the  American 
Council  on  Education  report,  A Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education^  third  issue, 
1969  in  which  the  data  used  is  compiled  from  the  same  Education  Directory. 

When  compared  with  the  data  from  the  Fact  Book  on  types  of  institu- 
tional control  and  highest  degree  offered,  the  responses  proved  to  be 
fairly  representative  (Charts  10  & 11), 

Chart  10  “ By  Type  of  Institutional  Control 

Total  Noc 

ACE  Fact  Book  2537 

Response  to  Questionnaire  1873 

Chart  11  - By  Highest  Degree  Offered 

J.C.  B.A.  M.A.  Ph.D. 

ACE  Fact  Book  867(34%)  833(33%)  509(20%)  278(11%) 

Response  to  Questionnaire  654(35^  565(30%)  383(20%)  271(14%) 

The  responses  proved  equally  as  representative  when  compared  with  the 
ACE  Fact  Book  data  that  combined  type  of  institutional  control  with  highest 
degree  offered  (Chart  12) , 


Public  Private 

1037(41%)  1500(59%) 

844(47%)  989(53%) 
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Chart  12  - Highest  Degree  Offered  by  Type  of  Institutional  Control 


Public 

Private 

Fact  Book 

Response 

Fact  Book 

Response 

Total  N 

1015 

884 

1472 

989 

J.C. 

58% 

57% 

19% 

15% 

B.A. 

8.9% 

8.3% 

50% 

50% 

M.A. 

20% 

18% 

21% 

22% 

Ph.D. 

13% 

16% 

10% 

13% 

However,  when  broken  down  by  percentage  of  public  or  private  schools 
by  highest  degree  offered,  the  response  shows  an  eight  percentage  point  vari- 
ation from  the  Fact  Book  in  the  category  of  Junior  Colleges  (less  than  a B.A. 
offered)  and  a reversal  of  the  percentage  figures  in  the  category  of  Ph.D. 

The  first  of  these  variations  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  private 
junior  colleges  that  had  gone  or  were  going  out  of  business  (unusable  respon- 
ses). The  reason  for  the  second  variation,  the  reversal  of  percentage  figures 
in  the  category  of  Ph.D.,  is  unknown.  Even  so,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
category  of  Ph.D.  the  variance  of  the  response  from  the  Fact  Book  is  only  five 
percentage  points  (Chart  13) . 

Chart  13  - Highest  Degree  Offered  by  Type  of  Institutional 
Control  (%  of  total  in  degree) 


J. 

c. 

B, 

.A. 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Fact  Book:  N 

597 

273 

90 

743 

197 

312 

134 

144 

% 

69% 

31% 

11% 

89% 

39% 

61% 

48% 

52% 

Response:  N 

505 

149 

73 

492 

161 

222 

145 

126 

% 

77% 

23% 

13% 

87% 

42% 

58% 

53% 

37% 

496 
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Regionally,  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  compared  quite  favorably 

with  the  regional  distribution  of  schools  shown  in  the  ACE  Fact  Book*  Only 
one  region,  the  Far  West,  showed  any  appreciable  difference  and  this  was  a 
difference  of  only  three  percent.  In  addition, . the  percentage  of  responses 
received  from  each  region,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  Far  West,  was 
within  10%  or  less  of  the  total  percentage  (74%)  of  responses  received 
(Chart  14) , 

Chart  14  - Regional  Response  to  Questionnaire 

Fact  Book  Response  to  Que^itionnaire 


% of  Total 

% of  Total  / 

□ of 

Schools 

No. 

Schools 

Schools  No* 

Schools 

Schools 

in 

State 

New  England 

232 

9% 

163 

9% 

70% 

Midwes  t 

505 

20% 

345 

18% 

69% 

Southeast 

560 

22% 

391 

21% 

70% 

Great  Lakes 

418 

17% 

314 

17% 

75% 

Plains 

285 

11% 

229 

12% 

80% 

Southwest 

174 

7% 

120 

6% 

69% 

Rocky  Mountains 

67 

3% 

55 

3% 

82% 

Far  West 

288 

11% 

252 

14% 

89% 

2529 

100% 

1869 

100% 

The  figures  in 

Chart  14 

do  not  include 

Guam,  Canal 

Zone,  Puerto 

Rico  or 

the  Virgin  Islands. 

Only  Puerto  Rico  responded  with  4 

out  of  8 schools. 

The  response  is 

not,  of 

course,  a perfect  match  to 

the  universe 

of 

insti- 

tut ions  reported  in 

the  1968- 

•1969  Education 

Directory  of  the  U.S*  Office 

of 

Education*  The  discrepancies,  however,  appear  to  be  minor,  and  consequently 
it  is  believed  that  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  are  representative  of 
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the  entire  population  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  Nevertheless  we 
shall  not  make  any  statistical  inferences  nor  make  any  other  claim  to  the 
entire  universe  of  institutions,  but  shall  simply  deal  with  that  portion  rep- 
resented by  the  responses  received  to  the  questionnaire. 

Analysis  of  the  Response 

In  general  the  response  to  the  questionnaire  was  excellent ^ Letters 
accompanying  the  returned  questionnaires  as  well  as  remarks  on  the  question- 
naires themselves  showed  a widespread  interest  in  the  survey.  As  previously 
mentioned,  1,873  or  74%  of  the  questionnaires  mailed  were  returned  with  usable 
data.  Over  one  half  of  the  responses  included  some  comment  about  the  occur- 
ance  of  significant  changes  in  admiiiistrative  procedures.  Each  institution 
responding  was  catalogued  by  type  of  control  (public  or  private)  and  then 
placed  in  one.  of  24  categories  determined  by  the  size  of  student  body  and 
highest  degree  offered  (Chart  15) • 


Chart  15  - Categories  of  Usable  Responses 


1.  Type  of  Control  2. 

a)  Combined  Public  and  a) 
Private  Institutions  b) 

b)  Public  Institutions  c) 

only  d) 

c)  Private  Institutions  e) 

only  f ) 


Size  of  Student  Body 
Less  than  1,000 

1.000  to  2,999 

3.000  to  5,999 

6.000  to  9,999 

10.000  to  19,999 

20.000  and  over 


3,  Highest  Degree  Offered 

a)  Junior  College 

b)  Bachelor*s 

c)  Master's 

d)  Doctorate 
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Tables  lA,  IB,  and  1C  show  the  distribution  of  the  responses  among  the 
24  categories.  Of  the  total  number  of  schools  responding,  838  or  45%  had 
student  bodies  of  less  than  1,000  students  and  1,375  schools  or  74%  had 
student  bodies  of  less  than  3,000  students.  By  type  of  control,  24%  of 
the  public  schools  and  63%  of  the  private  schools  had  less  than  1,000  stu- 
dents and  55%  of  the  puulic  schools  and  90%  of  the  private  schools  had  less 
than  3,000  students  (Chart  16) , 

Chart  16  - Percent  Response  by  Type  of  Control  and  Student  Body  Size 

Less  than  Less  than 

1^000  Students  3,000  Students 


Public  School  Response 

24% 

55% 

Private  School  Response 

63% 

90% 

Combined  Response 

45% 

74% 

Junior  colleges  were  predominant  among  the  public  institutions  in  both 
of  the  above  size  categories^  whereas  schools  offering  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
were  predominant  among  the  private  institutions.  In  one  category  of  private 
schools  (less  than  1,000  students/Bachelor’s)  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many 
responses  as  in  any  other  single  category  public  or  private.  In  the  private 
sector  there  was  a rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  junior  colleges  and  schools 
offering  the  Bachelor’s  degree  as  the  size  of  the  student  body  increased  be- 
yond 3,000  students.  In  the  public  sector  this  decrease  in  the  number  of 
schools  was  more  gradual.  There  were  three  public  junior  colleges  that  re- 
ported 20,000  or  more  students. 
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When  responses  are  examined  by  highest  degree  offered,’  regardless  of 
size,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  schools  responding  were  almost  equally 
divided  among  three  degree  categories  of  Junior  College,  Bachelor’s,  and 
Graduate.  The  percentage  of  public  and  private  schools  in  the  two  cate- 
gories of  undergraduate  and  graduate  was  essentially  the  same  (Chart  17) . 


Chart  17  - Responses  by  Degree  Offered 


J.C. 

B.A. 

GRAD. 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Public  Schools 

57% 

8.4% 

34.7% 

65.3% 

34.7% 

Private  Schools 

15% 

50% 

35% 

65% 

35% 

Combined  Response 

35% 

30% 

34% 

65% 

34% 

The  responding  schools  were  fairly  evenly  divided  by  degree  category, 
but  not  by  size  of  student  body.  Almost  half  of  the  public  schools  had 
3,000  or  more  students  while  only  one-tenth  of  the  private  schools  were  of 
an  equal  size.  Therefore,  if  type  of  degree  alone  has  the  most  influence 
one  would  expect  both  public  and  private  schools  to  show  equal  use  of  these 
scientific  management  techniques.  If  the  size  of  student  body  alone  has 
the  most  influence  on  the  implementation  of  scientific  management  techniques, 
then  it  would  be  expected  that  a larger  percentage  of  public  schools  would 
have  institutioanl  research,  planning-programming-budgeting  and  computerized 
information  systems. 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  neither  size  nor  highest  degree 
offered  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  implementation  of  scientific  management 
methods.  These  questions  will  be  examined  in  later  sections. 
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Regionally,  the  responses  tended  to  follow  the  national  response,  par- 


ticularly in  the  categories  of  "highest  degree  offered."  The  New  England 
region  had  by  far  the  lowest  percentage  of  schools  in  the  "20,000**or  more 
student  body"  category  and  the  Plains  region  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
schools  in  the  "Junior  College"  (less  than  B.A.)  category . (Chart  18). 

Chart  18  Percent  of  Regional  Response  by  Size  of  Student  Body 
and  by  Highest  Degree  Offered 
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The  Questionnaire 


The  first  three  questions  on  the  questionnaire  (see  appendix)  serve 
as  indices  for  categorization.  Questions  four,  five  and  six  were  designed 
to  elicit  information  concerning  the  administrator’s  concept  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  three  pre-conditions  to  scientific  management  were  being  used. 

Under  the  categories  listed  above,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  responses  to 
each  individual  question  and  of  the  responses  to  the  group  of  three  questions. 
This  analysis  is  contained  in  the  sections  on  Institutional  Research,  Mana- 
gement Information  Systems,  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  Systems  and  Effec- 
tive  Management, 

Question  seven  was  designed  to  obtain  information  concerning  significant 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  campus  administration  over  the  past  five  years. 
Administrators  at  many  of  the  smaller  schools,  while  not  expected  to  have  insti- 
tuted scientific  management  techniques  per  se,  might  well  have  made  changes  in 
their  administrative  procedures  or  organizational  struct* \re  that  would  indi- 
cate their  awareness  of  a need  for  more  effective  management.  It  was  also 
hoped  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  administrators  who  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative to  the  questions  on  either  institutional  research,  management  information 
systems,  or  planning-programming-budgeting  systems  would  consider  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  procedures,  A summary  of  the  responses  to  question  seven  is 
presented  in  the  section  on  ’’Significant  Change?” 
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SECTION  II 

INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 


) 


In  The  Managerial  Revolution  in  Higher  Education,  Francis  E.  Rourke 
and  Glenn  E.  Brooks  introduce  their  chapter  on  Institutional  Research  by 


saying: 


Institutional  Research  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  trend  toward 
the  use  of  modem  management  techniques  in  higher  education. 
While  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  kind  of  activity  has  tend- 
ed to  elude  precise  definition  in  the  past,  it  can  be  said 
that  institutional  research  is  a varigated  form  of  organiza- 
tional self-study  (emphasis  added)  designed  to  help  colleges 
and  universities  gather  an  expanding  range  of  information 
about  their  own  internal  operations  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  are  using  their  resources.  By  collecting  such  data? 
institutions  hope  to  make  informed  judgements  instead  of  guess- 
ing or  relying  on  the  intuitions  of  administrators.,,.^ 


The  kinds  of  decisions  needing  the  information  obtained  through  insti- 
tutional research  vary  in  magnitude,  importance  and  kind  from  one  institu- 


tion to  another;  consequently,  there  is  no  general  agreement  upon  either 
the  precise  role  of  such  research  or  its  impact  upon  institutional  effec- 
tiveness. Institutional  research,  if  it  is  to  be  a tool  for  scientific 
management,  should  not  be  limited  to  studies  and  investigations  focused 

upon  problems  and  issues  that  are  basic  to  long-range  planning  or  that  may 

2 

ultimately  have  implications  for  institutional  operations.  For  example, 

as  Lewis  B.  Mayhew  points  out,  a number  of  high  schools  are  now  offering 

3 

work  at  what  was  considered  to  be  college  level  only  a generation  ago. 

Some  colleges,  therefore,  must  seriously  question  some  of  their  best  courses 
because  feeder  high  schools  are  already  offering  courses  covering  the  same 


material  and  at  about  the  same  level.  There  is  an  urgent  need,  not  only 
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for  constant  self-evaluation  of  the  organ .Izai: ion  but  also  for  an  examin- 
ation and  evaluation  of  the  environment  in  which  it  flourishes.  As  Mayhew 
says  : 


Higher  education,  like  all  other  forms  of  education^,  is  a social 
institution  designed  to  provide  services  to  the  society  that  cre- 
ated it.  As  times,  social  needs  change,  and  society  asks  its  in- 
stitutions to  assume  new  responsibilities.  Unless  tiie  institu- 
tion involved  does  shift  to  accommodate  such  new  orientations,  it 
loses  its  viability  and  effectiveness.  ^ 

Institutional  research  may  also  be  used  successfully  to  pose  alternative 
solutions  to  problems  involving  the  development  of  student  services,  facility 
requirements  and  the  like  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  such  use.  For  that 
matter  neither  has  it  reached  its  full  potential  for  solving  academic  probiePis 
Institutional  research  needs  greater  structure  and  rational  if  it  is  to  over- 
come the  inhibitions  of  academics  and  be  accepted  by  the  collegiate  community 
as  a necessary  and  useful  tool. 

Joe  L.  Saupe  has  defined  institutional  research  as  an  applied  type  of 
research  as  opposed  to  the  more  general  research  in  higher  education.  He 
says : 


Institutional  research.  . .focuses  upon  problem  of  indiifldual 
institutions.  It  is  true  that  the  problems  of  individual  insti- 
tutions are  often  clearly  related  to,  or  may  even  be  the  same 
as,  the  basic  problems  and  fundamental  issues  which  are  attacked 
in  the  more  general  research  in  higher  education,  and  while  some 
are  fundamental  in  themselves,  institutional  research  is  not  di- 
rected at  gaining  knowledge  or  solving  the  general  problems  of 
higher  education.^ 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  use  of  institutional  research  is  as  varied  as 
the  research  itself.  Some  college  presidents  use  their  office  of  institutional 
research  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  a data  book  of  facts  and  figures 
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on  the  operation  of  their  institution;  others  pay  lip  servj.ce  to  the  exis-* 
tance  of  institutional  research  but  do  not  themselves  use  the  information 
provided;  and  others  use  the  institutional  research  office  for  the  major  pur- 
pose of  answering  the  flood  of  questionnaires  which  appear  on  every  campus. 
Other  campuses  conduct  a so*-called  institutioanl  research  in  various  schools 
and  departments  of  the  institution,  however,  unless  the  results  of  such  stu- 
dies are  conducted  and  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  institution,  and 
this  would  seem  unlikely,  such  investigations  would  hardly  supplant  a centra- 
lized full  time  office  for  institutional  research. 

It  is  evident  that  the  role  and  importance  of  institutional  research  is 
not:  widely  understood  by  college  and  university  administrators , In  a recent 
survey  by  Donald  P.  Draine  there  was  a general  consensus  that  institutional 
research  was  not  needed  since  the  administrators  polled  believed  that  they 
could  do  whatever  research  needed  to  be  done  as  the  "need  arose."  ^ Perhaps 
they  could.  But  institutional  research  is  basically  institution  oriented, 
not  dicipline  oriented  and  it  is  significant  that  the  presidents  of  the  sur- 
veyed colleges  more  readily  recognized  the  need  for  institutional  research 
than  did  the  other  administrators. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  survey  also  reported  that  institutional 
research  exhibited  diverse  characteristics,  that  is,  it  was  subject  to  or- 
ganizational behavior,  it  was  difficult  to  locate  within  the  organization, 
it  was  hard  to  identify  specifically,  and  its  exact  role  or  function,  in  the 
administration  was  not  easily  determined.  The  typical  administrator  in  the 
sample  survey,  perceived  himself  as  competent,  as  posessing  highly  adequate 
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knowledge  of  his  institution,  and  his  work,  and  adequate  information  for  the 


decisions  he  made*  He  attributed  the  same  to  his  colleagues.  He  was  aware 
of  only  one  constraint- -insufficient  time  to  make  decisions.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  was  no  evidence  reported  of  a correlation  in  the 
minds  of  the  administrators  between  this  constraint  of  time  and  the  usefulr^ 
ness  of  a centralized  office  for  institutional  research. 

T.  James  Perch ^of  Manhattan  College  conducted  a survey/  of  thirty-eight 
directors  of  institutional  research  in  four  year  colleges  and  uni.versit ies 
in  New  York  State,  He  concluded  that;’'' 

...the  lack  of  consensus  on  role  definition  is  an  important 
dimension  affecting  the  development  of  iiist itucional  research 
as  a profession.  Since  role  norms  have  not  been  established 
there  is  presently  no  clear  professional  identity  or  orienta- 
tion for  directors  of  institutional  rtiSearch. 

Perch  also  noted  that  altliough  the  increasing  coinplfixity  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  institutional  data  were 
given  as  the  reasons  for  starting  institutional  research,  the  directors  had 
a ver>^  low  degree  of  consensus  on  the  role  c»f  institutional  research  in.  their 
organization. 

The  most  extensive  survey  of  institutional  research  was  recently  com- 

g 

pleted  by.  Robert  K.  Ronny  and  covered  over  175  colleges  and  universities. 

The  author  reported  that  the  most  work  done  by  institutional  research  offices 
was  done  on  studies  that  were  management  related.  However,  there  were  again 

* From  The  Role  of  the  Director  of  Institutional  Research  in  Public  and 
Private  •Universities  and  Four  Year  College..^  j.n  Ne\v  York  by  Dr,  T. 

James  Perch.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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diverse  opinions  on  the  role  assigned  to  institutional  research  in  institu- 
tions of  varying  size  and  type  and  also  among  directors  having  different 
major  fields  of  study.  In  general,  however,  the  survey  showed  that  the  role 
of  institutional  research  was  generally  perceived  as  moving  from  the  far 
right  and  far  left,  as  it  were,  academic  vs  management  orientations,  on  a 
common  ground  of  academic  and  organizational  research.  Since  this  survey 
included  academics  as  well  as  administrators  it  could  be  assumed,  at  least 
in  those  institutions  doing  such  research,  that  a generally  agreed  upon  role 
for  institutional  research  was  slowly  emerging. 

There  remains,  however,  a lack  of  commonality  among  practitioners 
and  users  of  institutional  research  and  there  has  been  no  generalizeable 
body  of  knowledge  developed  which  delineates  the  role,  scope  and  methodology 
of  institutional  research.  Extensive  research  in  these  areas  is  badly 
needed.  There  is  an  exchange  of  views  through  the  Association  for 
Institutional  Research,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  symposia  of  the 
Association  for  Institutional  Research  provide  one  of  the  most  extensive 
discussions  of  institutional  research  available.  The  annual  "Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Institutional  Research"  published  by  the  Association  is 
also  a valuable  source  document.  However,  the  vast  majority  of  the  research 
reported  is  very  parochial  in  nature.  The  results  are  of  little  use  to 
institutional  researchers  in  general  except  to  remind  them  of  studies  that 
they  might  wish  to  undertake  at  their  own  institutions.  Little  generalized 
knowledge  is  being  developed. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  institutional  research  is  certainly  in 
question.  During  a series  of  interviews  conducted  by  the  author,  the 


: 


answer  most  frequently  given  to  the  question  *'Is  institutional  research 
cost  effective?"  was  "Someone  must  think  it  is,  our  budget  hasn't  been 
cut  I"  Is  is  certainly  a paradox  when  the  Institutional  Research  Office 
itself  Is  unable  to  determine  its  own  value.  The  reason  most  generally 
given  for  this  is  that  the  institutional  researcher  seldom  knows  whether 
management  decisions  were  the  result  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Institu- 
tional Research  Office  or  whether  the  decisions  resulted  from  studies 
conducted  by  someone  else. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  Institutional  Management  Question- 
naire, the  previous  comments  concerning  the  multiformity  and  lack  of  central 
focus  of  institutional  research  must  be  kept  in  mind.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  rigidly  proscribe  the  institutional  research  function  except  to  refer 
to  it  as  self-study  and  evaluation.  Tables  2A,  2B  and  2C  show  the  respon- 
ses to  question  4 of  the  Institutional  Management  Questionnaire,  "How  do 
you  do  institutional  research  (self-study  and  evaluation)?"  The  tables 
are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  positive  responses  given 
by  schools  in  each  category  to  each  answer  under  question  4.  For  example, 
consider  Table  2A: 

1.  There  were  309  junior  colleges  having  less  than  1,000  students. 
These  309  junior  colleges  represent  16%  of  the  total  number  of 
institutions  reporting  and  37%  of  the  total  number  of  institutions 
having  less  than  1,000  students. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 
NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INDIVI 
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TITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 
■ RESPONSES  TO  INDIVIDUAL  QUESTIONS 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  (N=1873) 
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Fourteen  of  the  309  junior  colleges  with  less  than  1,000  students 
reported  that  they  had  a full  time  office  for  institutional  re- 

\ 

search  (4.1).  These  fourteen  junior  colleges  represent  25%  of  the 
56  institutions  having  less  than  1,000  students  and  reporting  a 
full  time  office  for  institutional  research,  and  4.5%  of  the  309 
junior  colleges  reporting. 

3.  The  56  institutions  of  less  than  1,000  students  who  reported  a 
full  time  office  for  institutional  research  (4.1)  represent  12% 
of  all  448  institutions  reporting  a full  time  office  for  institu- 
tional research,  and  6.7%  of  the  838  institutions  with  less  than 
1,000  students. 

Table  2B  and  2C  contain  similar  information  for  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions respectively. 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  have  a full  time  office 
for  institutional  research  (Table  2A) . However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  over  24%  of  the  public  schools  and  63%  of  the  private  schools  have  a stu- 
dent population  below  1,000  students.  Schools  of  this  size  would  not  be  expec- 
ted to  have,  nor  would  they  need,  a full  time  office  for  institutional  research. 
The  percentage  of  schools  having  a full  time  office  for  institutional  research 
rises  to  38%  when  only  the  schools  having  1,000  or  more  students  are  considered 
and  to  56%  for  schools  with  3,000  or  more  students  (Chart  19). 
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Chart  19  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  a Full  Time  Office 
for  Institutional  Research 

1,000  to  2,999  3,000  or  more 

All  Schools Students Students 


Public  Schools 

35% 

45% 

59% 

Private  Schools 

14% 

'25% 

46% 

Combined 

24% 

38% 

56% 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  there  would  be  an  increased  need  for 
a full  time  office  of  institutional  research  as  the  size  of  the  student 
body  increases.  In  Table  2A,  only  6.7%  of  the  schools  having  less  than 
1,000  students  have  such  an  office  whereas  40%  of  the  schools  with  3,000 
to  5,999  students  and  80%  of  the  schools  with  20,000  or  more  students  have 
full  time  offices.  However,  among  the  public  schools  this  hypothesis  does 
not  hold  true.  As  indicated  in  Table  2B,  82%  of  the  schools  in  the  group 
having  from  10,000  to  19,999  students  have  a full  time  office  for  institu- 
tional research  while  only  80%  of  the  schools  in  the  next  larger  size  cate- 
gory have  such  an  office. 

The  lack  of  a full  time  office  for  institutional  research  does  not  mean 
that  no  institutional  research  is  being  accomplished.  Certainly  the  use  of 
consultants  or  the  availability  of  the  services  of  an  institutional  research 
office  through  membership  in  a consortium  is  better  than  nothing.,  But  the 
use  of  consultants  or  membership  in  a consortium  does  not  and  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  continous  self-evaluation  required  for  modem  management. 

Small  schools  more  often  report  the  availability  of  institutional  research 
through  membership  in  a consortia  than  do  larger  schools,  as  57%  of  the  schools 
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having  such  services  available  have  less  than  1,000  students  (Table  2A) . 

On  the  other  hand,  each  size  category  appears  to  make  about  equal  use  of 
consultants.  The  percentage  of  schools  employing  outside  consultants 
varies  from  16%  to  24%  with  little  correlation  to  the  size  of  the  student 
body.  In  a large  number  of  schools,  some  67%,  the  administrative  office 
purports  to  do  institutional  research  when  it  is  needed  (Chart  20) , The  . 
question  which  must  be  considered  is:  Can  an  office  or  department  that  has 
its  own  parochial  point  of  view  be  expected  to  take  the  dispassionate  posi- 
tion essential  to  effective  institutional  research? 


Chart  20  - Institutional  Research  (All  Institutions) 
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There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  hope  for  improvement  in  the  near  future 
unless  pressures  external  to  the  institution  force  administrators  to  provide 
answers  to  questions  which  on^y  institutional  research  can  answer.  Currently 
only  7.1%  of  the  public  schools  and  5.6%  of  the  private  schools  report  plans 
to  establish  an  office  for  conducting  self-study  and  evaluation  (Chart  20). 
Schools  with  student  bodies  of  1,000  to  2,999  represent  36%  of  this  number* 
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which  may  indicate  a growing  awareness  in  smaller  schools  in  this  latter 
category  to  plan  an  office  of  institutional  research.  Of  the  schools  in 
this  category,  8%  are  planning  an  office  of  institutional  research.  This 
figure  compares  favorably  with  the  percentages  in  larger  size  categories. 
It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  3,3%  of  the  schools  in  the  category  of 
less  than  1,000  students  (Table  2k). 

The  highest  degree  offered  also  appears  to  influence  the  establish- 
ment of  an  office  for  institutional  research  (Chart  21),  While  the  Doc- 
torate is  more  likely  to  be  offered  by  a larger  school  not  all  schools 

*^he  Doctorate  are  large.  Of  the  total  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  awarding  the  Doctorate,  14%  of  the  public  and  55%  of  the 
private  schools  have  less  than  3,000  students. 

Chart  21  - By  Highest  Level  of  Instruction  - Have  IR  Office 
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Regionally , the  pattern  appears  much  the  same  although  the  region  in 
which  a school  is  located  appears  to  have  a bearing  on  the  likelihood  that 
the  institution  will  have  a full-time  office  for  Institutional  research 
(Chart  22).. 
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Chart  22  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  or  Planning  Full-Time* 
Offices  of  Institutional  Research  By  Region 
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This  appearance  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  New  England  and  the  Plains 
regions  do  have  a far  smaller  percentage  of  schools  with  full  time  offices 
for  institutional  research.  However,  reference  to  Chart  18  «hows  that  these 
regions  also  have  a smaller  percentage  of  schools  with  a student  population 
of  6,000  or  more.  That  is,  the  schools  are  generally  smaller  than  the  national 
average.  What  is  significant  is  that  the  schools  in  the  Southv;est  region  also 
have  a less  than  average  percentage  of  schools  with  a full  time  office  for  in- 
stitutional research  and  yet  this  same  Southwest  region  has  a far  greater  than 
average  percentage  of  schools  with  6,000  or  more  students.  Of  the  states  in 
the  Southwest  region — Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas — only  New  Mexico 
has  a higher  percentage  of  schools  with  offices  for  institutional  research, 
some  31%  as  compared  to  the  national  average  of  24% 


*The  region  containing  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
is  not  included  in  Chart  22  because  of  the  low  response.  Only  Puerto  Rico  re- 
sponded with  4 out  of  8 schools. 
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Since  the  region  In  wliiciv  a locr'.ted  may  rtave  little  or  no 

bearing  on  the  academic,  manageTnent  or  special  associations  to  vnich  schools 
in  the  state  belong*  it  is  not  unexpected  that  the  degree  to  which  scientific 
management  methods  are  implemented  cannot  be  determined  by  regional  locations 
alone . 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  no  universally  felt  need  for  a full 
time  office  of  institutional  research.  Although  there  has  been  a large  in- 
crease in  IR  offices  since  1950-“there  were  virtually  none  at  that  time — 
over  75%  of  all  of  the  schools  responding  still  do  not  have  a full  time  office 
of  institutional  research.  Furthermore,  there  are  few  plans  at  the  present 
for  establishing  any  considerable  number  of  such  offices.  There  has  been  no 
research  on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  institutional  research*  Individual 
studies  accomplished  by  institutional  research  have  proven  to  be  cost-effective 
but  no  general  body  of  knowledge  has  followed  from  these  results.  Research 
needs  to  be  done  on  what  institutional  research  ought  to  be  and  how  it  could 
be  most  effective.  Although  there  is  some  research  on  the  role  and  extent 
of  institutional  research  in  colleges  and  universities  the  work  being  done 
by  offices  for  institutional  research  is  generally  that  which  the  individual 
institutional  researcher  considers  appropriate.  What  the  individual  insti- 
tutional researcher  considers  appropriate  is  all  too  often,  influenced  by  his 
background  and  academic  area  of  expertise. 
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SECTION  Til 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Formal  management  information  systems  are  essential  to  institutional 
research  and  planning-prograinming-budget ing  systems;  except  in  small  insti- 
tutions, they  must  be  computerized.  Little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
establishing  them.  In  fact,  an  administrative  njember  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  has  said  categorically  that  although  many  institutions 
are  moving  toward  a computerized  management  information  system  and  several 
have  developed  very  fine  pieces  of  such  a system,  no  one  campus  or  system 
has  a complete  MIS  other  than  on  the  drawing  board.  These  are  strong  words 
because  some  schools  believe  that  they  do  have  Tnanagernent  information  sys- 
tems on  their  campuses  and  others  report  that  as  a member  of  a consortium 
the  services  of  such  a system  are  available  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  problem  lies  in  defining  a management  information  system 
to  everyone ^s  satisfaction.  Management  information  systems,  per  se,  are 
not  new  since  management  must  by  necessity  have  some  form  of  information 
available  upon  which  to  base  decisions.  Computerized  management  information 
systems,  however,  are  a comparatively  recent  development.  It  is  known 
whether  the  complexities  of  modern  organizations  brought  about  computerized 
systems  or  whether  the  systems  permitted  modern  organizations  to  attain 
their  current  complexity.  In  either  event,  it  appears  that  computerized 
management  information  systems  have  become  an  integral  part  of  most  complex 
business,  industrial  and  governmental  organizations. 
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But  what  is  a management  information  system?  Harold  Sacman,^^a 
proponent  of  computer  science,  defines  a management  information  system  as 

an  evolving  organization  of  people,  computers,  and  oJther  equipment, 

including  associated  communications  and  support  systems,  and  their 

integrated  operation  to  regualte  and  control  selected  environmental 

events  to  achieve  systems  objectives. 

It  is  understandable  that  college  and  university  administrators  are 
hesitant  about  the  usefulness  of  such  a system.  If,  however,  a management 
information  system  is  defined  in  terms  of  its  purpose,  or  need,  the  benefit 
of  such  a system  becomes  more  readily  apparent.  A management  information 
system  for  an  institution  of  higher  education  should  meet  three  basic  needs; 

1.  It  must  provide  administrators  with  information  about  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  university; 

2.  It  must  provide  the  information  needed  to  develop  the  planning 
capability  required  for  both  long  and  short  term  planning  by 
means  of  analytic  technitjues ; 

3.  It  must  provide  the  reporting  capabilities  required  by  the  societal 
and  economic  pressures  for  accountability. 

Even  more  simply,  management  information  systems  provide  for  the  system- 
atic collection  and  use  of  data  and  for  accurate  feedback  to  the  administrator 

12 

of  the  effects  of  an  institution’s  current  or  proposed  operations. 

Management  information  systems  need  not  of  themselves  be  complex.  It  is 
the  extent  and  diveristy  of  information  required  which  leads  to  their  complexity 
Hence  those  administrators  who  believe  that  they  do  indeed  have  management  in- 
formation systems  may,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  requireirints,  be  perfectly 
justified  in  their  belief.  But  the  suspicion  remains,  nevertheless,  than  many 
administrators  are  satisfied  with  the  information  received  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  need  for  more,  being  content  instead  to  deal  with 
the  day-to-day  problems  as  they  arise  on  the  basis  of  personal  judgement, 
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Because  of  the  importance  and  pot en trial  cost  of  higher  education, 

society  is  putting  increased  emphasis  on  effective  planning  for  the  future 

growth  of  colleges  and  universities.  As  the  importance  and  cost  increase 

there  is  an  irresistable  pressure  that  forces  planning  and  decision-making 

up  the  scale  of  available  organizations  and,  therefore,  it  is  all  the  more 

13 

critical  that  universities  participate’  directly  in  these  operations. 

But,  in  order  to  participate  effectively  administrators  must  have  informa- 
tion about  the  operation  of  their  institution — information  that  only  a mod- 
em management  information  system  can  pro\dde.  There  is  an  extensive  lit- 
erature on  the  planning  and  design  of  specific  kinds  of  computer-based 

14 

business  information  systems.  However,  most  of  such  literature  was  written 
by  computer  or  information  science  specialists  for  other  specialists  in  the 
field  and  the  mystique  generated  by  such  literature  has  placed  the  devising 
of  management  inf ormatic^u.c systems  on  the  level  of  theoretical  physics.  One 
searches  in  vain  for  useful  and  readil}^  understandable  research  on  the  need 
for  and  implementation  of  compter  based  management  information  systems  in 
institutions  of  aigher  education.  It  is  of  little  wonder  that  the  college  or 
university  administrator,  frequently  trained  in  a discipline  far  removed  from 
administration,  has  hesitated  to  intrude  in  what  has  become  a self-serving 
dynasty  with  all  the  trappings — high  priests,  journals,  and  learned  societies — 
of  an  academic  discipline.  Nevertheless  he  must  intrude — indeed  he  must  direct 
if  the  knowledge  generated  by  this  discipline  is  to  be  adapted  to  his  benefit. 
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Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  computerized  management  information 


systems  goes  deeper.  Certainly  there  is  a generally  held  belief  that  one 


does  not  wish  to  become  computerized,  and  management  information  systems 
require  the  systematic  collection  of  all  relevant,  and  frequently  what  appears 
to  be  irrelevant,  data.  Further,  the  argument  raging  among  proponents  of  in- 
formation systems  as  to  whether  a management  information  system  can  be  built 
up  in  bits  and  pieces  or  whether  it  must  be  approached  as  a; total  system — 
and  then  only  after  extensive  and  costly  analysis — has  caused  administrators 
to  shy  away  from  the  matter  as  from  the  plague. 

Today’s  college  president,  however,  is  the  head  of  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex organization  and  he  must  comprehend  all  of  these  complexities  if  he  and 

L' 

his  institution  are  to  be  effective.  Certainly  he  must  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  change,  for  maladaptation  to  change  in  the  social  organism,  of  which 
the  university  is  a part,  leads  to  anarchy  and  chaos.  In  management  hier- 
archies it  leads  to  the  condition  where  every  position  is  occupied  by  a per- 
son incompetent  in  his  duties, Management  information  systems  alone  will 
not,  however,  save  the  college  or  university  president.  He  must  also  have 
some  specifically  equipped  assistants  who  can  cope  with  the  consequences 
of  the  fact  that  even  little  colleges  are  today  big  business,  and  he  must 
encourage  both  administrative  officers  and  faculty  to  give  continuous  empha- 
sis to  long-range  planning, 

This  is  not  to  say  that  colleges  and  universities  are  unaware  of  the 
computer.  In  fact,  extensive  use  is  being  made  of  the  computer  in  many  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  both  large  and  small.  But  in  general  its  use 
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is  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  records  or  relieving  the  burden  of  student 
registrations.  Such  uses  are  commendable,  but  the  computer  is  capable  of 
so  much  more.  All  too  frequently  administrators,  caught  in  a "management 
crisis"  must  make  essential  decisions  with  less  than  adequate  information. 
Leaders  in  business,  industry  and  government  have  demanded  that  information 
and  computer  scientists  develop  effective  management  information  systems, 
and  this  they  have  done.  College  and  university  administrators  have  yet  to 
make  these  demands. 

Only  13%  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  responded 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  question:  "Does  your  institution  have  a computerized 
management  information  system  to  aid  decision  making  by  administrators?" 

Another  7%  reported  that  the  services  of  a management  information  system 
were  avialable  to  them  as  members  of  a consortium  (Table  3). 

When  examined  by  type  of  control  alone,  the  percentage  of  private  schools 
having  MIS  was  considerably  less  than  the  percentage  of  public  schools  having 
such  a system. (9%  versus  18%,  Tables  3B  & 3C) . This  large  difference  is 
readily  understood  however  when  it  is  remembered  that  a large  percentage  of 
private  schools  are  small  in  size.  As  would  be  expected,  the  larger  schools 
have  more  readily  adopted  computerized  management  information  systems.  In 
schools  of  3,000  or  more  students,  27%  of  the  public  and  30%  of  the  private 
institutions  have  MIS.  In  schools  of  6,000  or  more  students,  the  percentage  of 
private  schools  having  MIS  decreases  while  the  percentage  of  public  schools 
with  MIS  continues  to  ris6  (Chart  23) . 
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Chart  23  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  MIS  by  Type  of  Control  and  Size 


All  Sizes 

3,000  or  more 
Students 

6,000  or  more 
Students 

Public 

18% 

27% 

33% 

Private 

9% 

30% 

29% 

Combined 

13% 

28% 

32% 

Nevertheless  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  general,  864  (46%) 
of  the  institutions  do  not  have  and  do  not  plan  for  a computerized  manage- 
ment information  system.  Of  these  schools,  69%  have  less  than  1,000  students 
and  another  22%  have  less  than  3,000  students  (Table  3A) . Most  certainly 
the  larger  schools  (3,000  or  more  students)  feel  the  need  for  the  assistance 
of  a management  information  system  more  than  do  the  smaller  schools.  Porty-six 
percent  of  the  public  schools  with  no  plans  for  MIS  are  the  schools  with  les-2, 
than  1,000  students;  .80%  of  the  Private  schools  with  no  plans  for  MIS  are  in 
the  same  category  (Tables  3B  and  3C)  . But  again,  size  alone  is  not  the  sole 
criterion  for  the  use  of  management  information  systems. 

The  highest  degree  offered  appears  to  have  some  impact  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a management  information  system,  as  is  the  case  with  institutional  re- 
search. The  argument  previously  used  for  institutional  research  again  prevails, 
but  one  must  be  cautious  about  subscribing  to  a causal  relationship  between 
degree  offered  and  the  implementation  of  a management  information  system. 
Although  the  percentage  of  public  and  private  schools  having  a management 
information  system  is  approximately  equal  at  the  level  of  the  Doctorate,  therib 
is  considerable  variance  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  categories  (Chart  24) . 
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MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
OF  RESPONSES  TO  INDIVIDUAL  QUESTIONS 
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Chart  24  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  MIS  by  Highest  Degree  Offered 


Public 

Private 

Combined 


Jr.  College 
15% 

5.4% 

12% 


Bachelor  ^ s 

8,2% 


11.0% 


6,9% 


Master/ s 
24% 

17% 

18% 


Doctorate 

25% 

29% 

25% 


Regionally , the  use  of  computerized  management  information  systems  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  national  picture.  Again,  one  area — the  New  England 
region — has  a smaller  percentage  of  schools  usine  MIS  than  the  national  average 
(8%  versus  13%) , All  other  regions  equal  or  exceed  the  national  averaea.  As  fo 
institutional  research,  the  reason  for  this  low  percentage  of  schools  in  the 
New  England  region  is  found  in  the  large  percentage  of  small  (less  than  3,000 
students)  schools  (Chart  25) , 


Chart  25  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  Computerized  Management 
Information  Systems  By  Region 


MIS  thru  Plan 

Have  MIS  Consortia  MIS 


New  England 
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Whether  or  not  the  schools  reporting  the  use  of  a computerized  manage- 
ment information  system  did  indeed  have  a complete  system  in  the  classical 
sense  is  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  ins it ut ions  of  higher  education  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  computerized  management  information  systems  as  an  aid 
to  administrative  decision-making.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  mysticism 
surrounding  such  systems,  by  the  costs  of  implementations,  or  by  the  argu- 
ments concerning  the  feasibility  of  piecemeal  implementations  versus  waiting 
for  development  of  a total  system. 

The  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  (WICHE),  Boulder, 
Colorado,  is  the  leader  in  the  development  of  large  scale  management 

information  systems  for  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  is  conducting 
seminars  for  educational  administrators  on  how  such  systems  are  developed  and 
is  working  toward  a system  which  will  serve  as  a model  for  all  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SERB)  proposed  in  April,  1970, th^t 
the  Office  of  Education  fund  a project  to  facilitate  regional  development  of 
management  information  systems,  regularized  higher  education  data  and  util- 
ization, and  an  analytical  capacity  for  regional  planning  for  higher  education. 

The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  closely  allied  with  WICHE, 
the  SREB  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  an  effort  to  develop  and  provide 

access  to  the  management  information  system  being  developed  by  the  former 
agency. 

% 
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There  is  a great  deal  of  highly  technical  literature  on  the  development 
of  computerized  management  information  systems,  but  for  the  most  part  this 
literature  is  written  by  computer  or  management  information  scientists  for 
their  fellow  experts.  Such  literature  is  of  little  use  to  administrators 
of  small  (under  3,000  students)  colleges  or  universities  who  wish  to  establish 
some  sort  of  a MIS.  No  research  has  been  found  on  the  extent  or  type  of  man- 
agement information  system  which  would  be  most  effective  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  such  research  is  badly  needed. 

SECTION  IV 

PLANNING-PROGRAMMING-BUDGETING  SYSTEMS 

Midway  through  the  1960 *s,  an  evolutionary  approach  to  administrative 
planning  was  introduced  throughout  most  of  the  Federal  Government.  First 
developed,  and  used  with  considerable  success,  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
this  new  approach  met  with  initial  resistance  on  the  part. of  other  federal 
departments.  Their  attempt  to  follow  the  procedures  of  the  military  depart- 
ment explicitly  rather  than  developing  their  own  processes  based  upon  the 
concept  of  the  new  approach  led  to  considerable  criticism  and  travail  which 
is  not  altogether  gone  today.  Fortunately,  however,  the  conceptual  sim- 
plicity of  the  new  approach,  the  planning-programming -budgeting  system,  is 
such  that  it  can  be  beneficially  applied,  with  a judicious  eye  to  local 
concerns,  to  almost  any  form  of  human  endeavor. 


Planning-programming-budgeting,  or  program  budgeting  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  does  not  compensate  for  insufficient  resources  nor  is  it  a cost  reiuc- 
tion  procedure  per  se.  It  does^  however,  provide  a framework  upon  which  to  build 
a rational  approach  to  planning  and  resource  allocation  which  is  a substantial 
improvement  over  traditional  educational  planning  and  budgeting  procedures. 

Prior  to  investing  the  characteristics  of  the  planning-programming-budge- 
ting  system  for  higher  education,  it  is  essential  to  determine  what  program 
budgeting  is  not.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  doss  not  provide  resources 
where  resources  do  not  exist.  The  word  programming  in  PPBS  does  not  refer 
to  computer  programming  since  the  computer,  as  such,  is  not  essential  to 
PPBS  except  as  an  aid  to  complex  calculations  or  as  a reservior  for  data. 

PPBS  is  not  simply  a new  label  for  the  traditional  methods  of  budgeting  where 
the  functions  were  ususally  expressed  in  line-item  object  classes.  The  word 
"planning**  in  PPBS  is  not  the  conventional  planning  where  one  makes  plans  for 
what  he  would  like  to  do  with  little  rational  thought  for  attainment. 

Program  budgeting  is  not  a cost/benefit  analysis  which  sacrifices  goal  accom- 
plishment for  minimum  cost  considerations*  nor  does  it  require  that  the  entire 
output  of  the  institution  be  quantified  and  measured.  Lastly,  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  planning-programming-budgeting  system  is  not  a 
pancea  for  the  ills  brought  on  by  poor  management;  it  is  not  a remedy  for 
institutions  who  cannot  hope  for  the  resources  necessary  to  achieve  their 
chosen  objectives. 
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Whflt,  then,  is  planning-nrogrammina-budgeting?  PPBS  itself 
is  only  one  phase  of  a new  approach  to  administrative  decision-making.  In 
fiscal  terms,  program  budgeting  is  a way  of  organizing  cost  data  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  used  to  analyze  different  courses  of  action  in  terms 
of  cost  and  utility.  In  sharp  contrast  to  conventional  budgets,  which  indicate 
general  categories  only  and  tell  little  about  plans  and  objectives,  program 
budgets  and  their  associated  planning  activities  indicate  specific  objectives 

13 

and  methods  for  their  attainment.  Hence,  the  economic  rationality  of  PPBS 
serves  educators  by  providing  a design  for  the  scientific  planning  and  allo- 
cation of  scarce  educational  resources  among  competing  ends.  Since  the  empha- 
sis is  upon  outputs,  cost-effectiveness,  rational  planning,  long-range  objec- 
tives and  analytical  tools  for  decision-making,  planning-programiuing-budgeting 
systems  illuminate  the  relationship  between  current  programs  and  ultimate  ob- 
jectives. Lest  some  be  put  off  at  this  point,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that 
these  are  just  words  which  serve  to  operationalize  a concept,  and  it  is  in  the 
concept  alone  that  the  greatest  step  forward  in  administrative  planning  has 
occurred. 

Perhaps  the  concept  of  PPBS  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a short  version 

of  Peile  and  Bunting’s  example  in  the  ERIC  publication,  "Program  Budgeting 

19 

and  the  School  Administrator.  ” Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  several  jobs 
to  be  done  around  the  house.  You  want  a roof  fixed,  a sand  box  built,  some 
shelves  made,  and  a fence  constructed.  Now,  you  are  prepared  to  spend  not 
more  than  $550  for  these  projects > so  you  call  in  the  local  jack  of  all  trades 

and  ask  him  for  an  estimate.  The  next  morning  A1  gives  you  the  following 
estimate : 
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Wages : 

$300.00 

Equip.  Rental: 

60.00 

Equip.  Upkeep: 

10.00 

Materials 

430.00 

TOTAL 

$800.00 

You  tell  A1  that  this  is  far  too  much  since  you  only  have  $550.00  to  spend. 
Knowing  that  estimated  costs  don’t  really  mean  anything  you  expect  to  be 
able  to  argue  with  A1  and  get  him  to  lower  the  wages  a little,  reduce  the 
equipment  needed,  stretch  the  supplies  and  arrive  at  your  $550.00  figure. 
Much  to  your  surprise  A1  calmly  informs  you  that  for  $550.00  he  can: 

1.  fix  the  roof,  build  the  sand  box  and  make  the  shelves,  or 

2.  build  the  sandbox,  make  shelves,  and  construct  a fence,  or 

3.  fix  the  roof  and  construct  the  fence. 

Totally  overwhelmed,  you  ask  A1  how  he  knox^s  this.  A1  explains  that  he  pre- 
pared a program  budget  for  the  job  and  shows  you  the  following: 


Build  Make  Construct 

Fix  Roof Sand  Box Shelves Fence Total 


Wages : 

$100.00 

$ 50.00 

$ 50.00 

$100.00 

$300.00 

i Equip.  Rental 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

60.00 

Equip.  Upkeep 

-0- 

5.00 

5.00 

-0- 

10.00 

Materials 

190.00 

70.00 

40.00 

130.00 

430.00 

TOTAL 

$300.00 

$145.00 

$105.00 

$250.00 

$800.00 

A1  then  points 

1 

out  that  if 

he  doesn’t 

rent  the  equipment,  and 

thus  save  $60. i 

i his  time  will 

be  doubled. 

So  to  save 

$60.00  x^7ill 

cost  an  additional  $300.00 
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You  must  make  a decision.  Weighing  all  the  factors^  such  as  your  wife’s 
angry  response  if  you  don’t  put  up  the  shelves,  your  daughter’s  disappointment 
if  she  doesn  t get  the  sand  box,  the  fact  that  the  fence  could  be  done  at  a 
later  date,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  rainy  season  is  about  to  start,  you 
decide  to:  fix  the  roof,  build  a sand  box,  and  make  the  shelves. 

This  is  program  budgeting.  If  you  now  make  a list  of  all  the  things  you 
want  done  around  the  house  for  the  next  year,  and  ask  A1  to  prepare  a similar 
cost  estimate  for  all  of  them,  and  if  you  calculate  you  can  spend  $50,00  a 
month,  then  you  can  line  up  the  projects  in  the  order  in  which  you  most 
need  them  and  yet  stay  within  your  monthly  allotment . This  is  planning- 
programming-budgeting  in  its  essential  concept. 

The  preceding  example  of  PPBS  is,  of  course,  a simplism.  Nevertheless 
it  does  contain  all  of  the  ingredients  of  far  more  complex  systems,  each  of 
which  can  be  reduced  to  essential  techniques  not  far  removed  from  those  il- 
lustrated above.  There  is  no  single  design  applicable  to  all  planning- 
programming-budgeting  systems.  If  it  is  to  be  successful!,  PPBS  must  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  or  system  of  higher  education  con— 
cemed.  In  a general  sense  PPBS  is  a system  for; 

1,  Planning  - the  selection  or  identification  of  overall,  long-range 
objectives  of  the  college  or  university  and  the  systematic  analysis 
of  various  courses  of  action  in  terms  of  relative  costs  and  benefits. 
These  benefits  need  not  be  quantitatively  measured  but  may,  in  fact, 
be  measured  by  Value  judgement. 
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2,  Profiramming  - selecting  the  specific  courses  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  order  to  reach  the  objectives, 

3,  Budget ing  - translating  planning  and  programming  decisions  into 
specific  financial  plans,  both  current  and  future. 

But  PPBS  is  not  merely  a new  technique.  Its  successful  implementation 
depends  upcu  people.  It  represents  an  organization  of  people  and  equipment 
appJ-'^ing  technology  to  the  management  of  an  institution.  Planning  and  pro-- 
gramming  represent  the  substance  of  PPBS;  budgeting  is  the  mechanism  for 
implementation  and  control  of  plans  and  programs.  Planning  requires  a state- 
ment of  institutional  or  program  objectives  and  the  development  and  analysis 
of  alternatives.  Programming  requires  understanding  of  these  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  order  to  provide  specific  time  schedules,  coordination  with  other 

20 

programs  and  identification  of  resource  requirements.  Hence,  the  basic 
concept  of  program  budgeting  is  to  focus  on  output  or  objectives  and  choose 
the  combination  of  input  resources  which  best  produces  or  accomplishes  that 
output , 

It  has  long  been  argued,  and  rightfully  so,  that  the  step  from  concept 
to  implementation  may  well  be  costly  to  the  institution  in  terms  of  available 
time  and  resources.  Certainly  PPBS  must,  as  it  asks  of  the  programs  themselves, 
pass  the  test  of  cost-effectiveness.  But  higher  education  is  competing  for 
funds  as  it  has  seldom  had  to  do  before j and  institutional  spokesmen  have  not 
presented  carefully  developed  facts  about  activities  and  programs  in  order 
to  make  clear  the  specific  nature  of  their  various  financial  difficulties, 

John  D,  Millet  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  says:  “Only,  a we> 1 
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formulated  planning-programming-budgeting  system  within  a"  university  can 
provide  the  adequate  factual  base  upon  which  to  evaluate  the  exact  nature 
of  the  present  financial  crisis  and  upon  which  to  formulate  possible  alter- 

. t»21 

natives  of  action. 

In  contrast  the  traditional  budget  presents  the  institution’s  finan- 
cial problems  as  one  whole  undifferentiated  mass.  As  Millet  goes  on  to  say  2 

The  administrator’s  plea  is  for  more  income  from  whatever 
source,,, to  finance  generally  everything  the  university  is 
now  doing  or  may  want  to  do  in  the  future.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly unsophisticated  kind  of  plea.  It  is  a plea,  how- 
ever, which  is  made  inevitable  by  the  absence  of  a planning- 
programming-budgeting  system  within  the  university, 

The  great  difficulty  with  most  financial  information,  accurate  as  it  may  be, 
is  that  it  is  prepared  by  accountants  for  accountants;  not  by  or  for  admin- 
istrators, Line-item  budgets  in  their  pure  form  have  a limited  value  for 
management.  Since  no  cost,  comparisons  or  identifiable  programs  costs  are 
presented  management  decisions  concerning  resource  allocation  are  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  make. 

At  the  same  time,  institutional  objectives  are  being  challenged  by  the 

faculty,  public  and  students  while  institutional  effectiveness  is  being  ques- 

2 3 

tioned  by  government  agencies,  foundations  and  public  doners.  Hence,  colleges 
and  universities  are  confronted  today  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  developing 
some  form  of  planning-programming-budgeting  system.  Perhaps  the  greatest  im- 
pact of  the  Pi^BS  technique,  however,  is  not  in  the  area  of  solving  financial 
problems.  Its  greatest  impact  is  in  the  area  of  problem  formulation:  the 

way  administrators  think  about  the  problems  of  the  institution. 
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PLANNING  - PROGRAMMING  -BUDGETING  SYS 
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'>'G  - PROGRAMIIING  -BUDGETIKG  SYSTEMS 
:^XENT  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INDIVIDUAL  QUESTIONS 

REINED  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  (N=1873) TABLE  4A 
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than  half,  some  31%,  indicated  that  PPBS  was  being  used.  Surprisingly,  almost 
an  equal  percentage  of  public  and  private  institutions  responded  in  the  affir- 
mative (Chart  26) . 

Chart  26  - Percentage  of  Schools  Using  PPBS  by  Type  of  Control 


In  contrast  to  institutional  research  and  management  information  systems, 
the  size  of  the  student  body  appears  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  PPBS  (Table  4A) . The  largest  schools  do  have  some  advantage  over  the 
smaller,  but  between  these  extremes  there  is  no  significant  trend.  Even  when 
examined  by  type  of  school  (public  or  private) , no  particular  trend  is  evident 
(Tables  4B  and  4C),  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  the  relatively  large 
percentage  of  schools  using  PPBS  in  the  3,000-5,999  student  size  category  among 
both  public  and  private  schools. 

Also  in  contrast  to  institutional  research  and  management  information 
systems,  the  highest  degree  offered  appears  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  use 
of  PPBS  (Chart  27).  Public  institutions  offering  the  Bachelor's  degree  had 
the  smallest  number  of  all  categories,  and  public  schools  reporting  also  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  PPBS  users.  When  public  and  private  schools  are 
combined}  the  schools  offering  the  Doctorate  had  the  largest  percentage  usir»g 
PPBS,  but  this  did  not  hold  true  when  the  public  and  private  schools  were 
examined  individually. 
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Chart  27  - Percentage  of  Schools  Using  PPBS  by  Highest  Degree  Offered 
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Regionally,  there  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
schools  having  MIS,  ranging  from  a low  of  25%  (Southwest  and  Far  West)  to  a 
high  of  35%  (Southeast) . There  appears  to  be  no  relationship  to  the  per- 
centage of  schools  having  IR  or  MIS  in  each  region  (Chart  28) . 


Chart  28  - Percentage  of  Schools  Using  PPBS  by  Region 
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Research  into  the  cost-effectiveness  of  planning-programming-budgeting 
systems  is  singularly  lacking.  As  a result,  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
to  implement  PPBS  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  subjective  opinions  of 
other  users.  There  is  a small  but  growing  body  of  literature  pertaining  to 
the  adaptation  of  PPBS  to  educational  systems  in  general.  The  administrator 
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must  be  cautious  in  his  persual,  however,  lest  he  be  overwhelmed  by  the  myth 
that  scientific  management  must  be  complex.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
necessity  for  cost-benefit  analysis,  analysis  of  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion, the  essentiality  of  measurable  outputs  and  the  use  of  the  computer. 
However,  planning-programming-budgeting  systems  need  be  no  more  complicated 
than  the  simple  example  previously  illustrated. 

There  are  of  course  roadblocks  to  the  implementation  of  any  concept 
which  breaks  with  tradition.  The  most  sensitive  and  perhaps  most  aggrava- 
ting problem  encountered  in  the  implementation  of  PPBS  is  a human  one.  The 
defenses  thrown  up  by  members  of  academia  in  the  face  of  pressures  for  in- 
novation and  change  is  common  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of 
the  PPBS  concept  appear  to  be  so  logically  overwhelming  that  in  time  these 
defenses  may  be  broached.  Another  and  perhaps  more  serious  problem  facing 
most  institutions  of  higher  education  is  the  lack  of  adequate  information. 

Many  institutions  simply  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  to  run  their  programs 
They  have  never  taken  the  time  to  establish  their  long-range  objectives  5 and 
there  is  a seeming  universal  reticence  to  consider  viable  alternatives. 

The  basic  purpose  of  planning-programming-budgeting  is  twofold t 1)  to 
serve  as  a vehicle  for  getting  better  resource  management  in  order  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  education,  and  2)  to  show  the  agencies  of  government, 
society  and  the  members  of  the  academic  community  what  is  being  obtained  with 
the  resources  available.  In  the  last  analysis  , each  institution  must  make  its 
own  decision  concerning  the  use  of  PPBS.  As  a system  for  planning  and  control, 
PPBS  may  be  expensive  as  well  as  difficult  to  implement,  but  as  James  Farmer 
goes  on  to  say : 
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...the  technology  associated  with  PPBS  may  signii icantiy 
improve  the  art  of  management  by  improving  insight  into 
the  higher  education  process.  For  this  reason  alone,  an 
administrator  would  be  negligent  if  he  did  not  inyest  in 
the  time  to  learn  about  PPBS  and  its  technology . ^ 


SECTION  V 

EFFECTIVE  MANA.GEMENT 

The  responses  to  individual  questions  on  Che  Institutional  Mav.ag'co 
Questionnaire  provide  some  indication  of  the  capacity  for  management  effec- 
tiveness  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  An  even  better  indicator, 
however,  is  provided  by  the  combination  of  answers  reported  by  each  institu- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  preceding  sections  it  was  found  that  24%  of  the 
schools  responding  had  full-time  offices  for  institutional  research,  13% 
had  computerized  management  information  systems,  and  31%  had  PPBS.  The  real 
question  is:  How  many  schools  had  more  than  one  of  these  three  pre-conditions 

for  effective  management? 

For  this  purpose,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  combinational  responses 
returned  by  each  school.  Various  combinations  of  responses  to  questions  four, 
five  and  six  were  examined,  and  the  20  that  seemed  the  most  significant  were 
selected  for  further  analysis.  These  20  combinations  were  later  reduced  to 
12  by  selecting  only  those  combinations  which  were  chosen  by  3%  or  more  of 
the  schools  in  at  least  one  of  the  24  categories.  These  12  response  combi- 
nations included  the  responses  from  1,48?  or  79%  of  the  schools  reportings 
Quite  by  chance,  six  of  these  combinations  included  ansv;er  4.1  a full, 

time  office  for  institutional  research),  and  six  included  ansv;er  4.5 
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( adminis t ra.t ors  do  institutional  resoarch.  whan  naadad)  . Tha  twalva  coinbinations 
rangad  from  tha  schools  that  had  all  threa  pre-conditions  to  those  that  had 
none  (Chart  29)  . 

In  Chart  29  the  greatest  capacity  for  management  effectiveness  is  indi- 
cated by  the  combination  of  answer  1-1-1  (Have  IR-Have  MIS -Have  PPBS)  . 

While  the  least  capacity  for  effective  management  is  indicated  by  answers 
5—4—2  (Administrators  do  IR— No  MIS— No  PPBS).  This  latter  combination  is 
considered  to  show  the  least  potential  because  the  efficacy  of  ins tit ut ional 
research  accomplished  by  various  administrative  offices  is  questionable. 

The  remainder  of  the  combinatorial  responses  are  ranked  only  within  the  group 
to  which  they  belong  and  are  not  ranked  from  1-1-1  to  5-4-2. 

Chart  29  - Most  Frequently  Reported  Combinatorial  Responses 
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Only  2.8%  of  the  colleges  and  universities  have  a full  time  office  of 
institutional  research,  a computerized  management  information  system  and 
a planning-programming-budgeting  system  as  well.  Among  the  public  schooils 
4.2%  have  all  three  of  these  pre-conditions  to  effective  management  while 
a miniscule  1.5%  of  all  private  schools  gave  a similar  report  (Tables 
5A,  5B  and  5C),  As  in.  the  individual  responses,  however,  size  is  of 
considerable  importance.  In  schools  having  a student  population  of  3, GOO 
or  more  students,  8%  of  the  combined  public  and  private  schools  could  report 
an  office  for  institutional  research,  a computerized  management  information 
system  and  a planning-programming-budgeting  system.  Eight  percent  of  the 
public  schools  and  8.7%  of  the  private  schools  of  a similar  size  reported 
the  same  condition  (Chart  30) . 

Chart  30  - Percentage  of  Schools  Reporting  Various  Combinations  of  Answers 
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Our  survey  showed  3.8%  of  the  schools  have  a coraputerlzed  niauagement 
information  system  and  a p lanning-progranimlng- budge  ting  system,  but 
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rather  than  having  a full  time  office  of  institutional  research,  various 
administrative  offices  did  institutional  research  when  their  primary  mission 
required  it.  (Where  schools  reported  both  full-time  offices  for  institutional 
research  and  institutional  research  by  administrative  offices,  the  former 
answer  was  selected  for  the  combinatorial  response.)  Again  the  percentage 
of  schools  reporting  the  combination  increased  as  the  size  of  the  school 
increased  (Chart  30). 

Institutional  research  has  been  called  the  heart  of  the  trend  toward 
moderm  management  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  the  combinatorial 
responses  would  appear  to  partially  substantiate  this  belief.  Only  2.2% 
of  the  responding  schools  reported  that  although  they  had  offices  for  insti- 
tutional research  they  had  no  management  information  system  or  planning- 
programiuing-budgeting  system  (Answer  1-4-2  Table  5A)  . Of  these  41  schools, 

28  or  3.1%  of  the  public  schools  and  13  or  1.3%  of  the  private  schools  gave 
this  combination  of  answers  (Answer  1-4-?  Tables  5B  and  5C) . On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  schools  where  institutional  research  was  accomplished  by 
various  administrative  offices,  28%  did  not  have  MIS  or  PPBS  (Answer  5- 
4-2  Table  5A) . Of  these  524  institutions,  194  or  22%  were  public  schools 
and  330  or  33%  were  private  schools  (Answer  5-4-2  Tables  5B  and  5C) . It 
is  significant,  however,  that  in  each  of  the  above  categories  the  schools 
with  less  than  3,000  students  were  predominant. 

The  combinatorial  responses  are  particularly  susceptable  to  the  size 
of  student  body  and  type  of  school  reporting.  In  the  group  of  combinations 
which  include  full  time  offices  of  institutional  research,  schools  of  3,000 
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or  more  students  reported  these  combinations  a much  larger  percentage  of 
the  time  than  did  schools  with  less  than  3,000  students.  Conversely,  in 
the  group  of  combinatorial  response  where  institutional  research  was 
accomplished  by  various  administrative  offices,  the  schools  with  less  than 
3,000  students  predominate.  However,  when  the  response  from  public  and 
private  schools  are  examined  separately  it  is  found  that  there  is  a reverb- 
sal  of  this  trend  in  the  private  schools.  Regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  institutional  research  is  performed,  the  schools  with  less  than 
3,000  students  reported  the  combination  a larger  percentage  of  the  time 
than  did  the  private  schools  of  3,00"  students  or  more  (Chart  31). 

Chart  31  - Percentage  of  Schools  Having  Either  an  IR  Office 
Or  Having  Administrators  do  IR 

Have  IR  Office  Administrators  do  IR 
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Three  combinations  of  answers  are  of  particular  significance  because 
tney  provide  some  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  planning-prograiniaing- 
budgeting  system  being  used.  As  previously  mentioned,  PPBS  need  not  be 
complex.  But  it  is  a fact  of  life  that  large,  complex  organizations  will 
have  large,  complex  planning-programming-budgeting  systems.  The  required 
storage  and  retrieval  alone  requires  the  services  of  a computer,  and  the 
data  generation  and  analysis  that  is  an  essential  part  of  PPBS  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  a computerized  management  information  system.  Of 
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the  schools  responding,  307  (16%)  reported  that  they:  1)  had  some  form 

of  institutional  research;,  2)  currently  had  computerised  management 
information  system,  and  3)  had  a planning-programming -budge ting  system 
(answers  1-3-1,  5-3-1,  and  5-4-1,  Chart  29)% 

In  schools  having  less  than  3,000  students,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  simplicity  of  their  operation  would  permit  the  development  of  a PPBS 
using  only  manually  manipulated  data.  It  is  possible  but  not  probable  that 
the  same  thing  could  be  accomplished  in  schools  having  from  3,000  to  6,000 
students.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  and  likely  impossible  for  schools 
with  a student  body  of  6,000  or  more  students  to  have  an  effective  planning- 
programming-budgeting system  without  a computerized  management  information 
system,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  could  be  the  case  in  a school  having 
a student  enrollment  of  10,000  or  more.  Yet,  34  schools  with  a student 
population  of  6,000  or  more  students  purport  to  have  a planning-programming- 
budgeting  system  without  the  use  of  a management  information  system  (Chart 
32).  True,  31  of  these  schools  (with  6,000  or  more  students)  are  planning 
to  install  a management  information  system,  but  whether  this  resulted  from 
the  prior  development  of  a PPBS  is  unknown. 
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Chart  32  - Number  of  Schools  Reporting  PPBS  but  no  MIS  (N-307) 
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SECTION  VI 
SIGNIFICANT  CHANGE 

The  combinatorial  responses  to  the  Institutional  Management  Question- 
naire provioe  a deeper  insight  into  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  attain 
managerial  effectiveness  than  do  the  individual  responses  alone.  However, 
while  insitutional  research,  computerized  management  information  systems 
and  planning-programming-budgeting  systems  are  essential  pre-conditions  of 
effective  management,  other  significant  changes  are  also  being  made.  Question 
7 on  Che  Institutional  Management  Questionnaire  was  included  in  order  to 
permit  the  chief  campus  officers  to  voice  their  personal  opinions  about  the 
significant  changes  which  had  occur ed  in  their  administrations  during  the 
past  five  years.  Well  over  half  of  the  returned  questionnaires  contained 
some  discussion  of  significant  change,  Responses  ranged  from  "none”  to 
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descriptions  of  complex  reorganizations.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
responses  could  be  classified  as  organizational  structure  changes,  pro- 
cedural changes,  or  technological  changes. 

The  installation  and  use  of  a computer  was  mentioned  most  often.  In 
a cross-sectional  spot  check  of  193  schools  that  had  responded  to  question?, 
43  (22%)  indicated  that  they  had  recently  computerized  admissions  records, 
financial  records,  and  so  forth  or  that  they  had  recently  aquired  a computer 
and  were  commencing  to  computerize  all  records.  In  conjunction  with  computer 
use,  sixteen  additional  responses  indicated  that  the  development  of  a man*- 
agement  information  system  was  the  school's  most  significant  administrative 
change.  These  responses  were  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  as  some 
schools  list  both. 

The  second  most  often  mentioned  change  was  the  implementation  of  long- 
range  plans  for  the  organization  of  a planning  group.  Twenty-four  schools 
included  this  response.  While  in  a similar  vein,  22  schools  considered  the 

reorganization  of  their  corporate  structure  to  be  their  most  significant 
change.  In  conjunction  with  this,  eight  additional  schools  spoke  of  newly 
hired  personnel,  seven  more  selected  the  delegation  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility and  eight  considered  the  implementation  of  a full  time  office  for 
institutional  research  to  be  the  most  significant. 

The  streamlining  of  procedures  and  the  improvement  of  communications 
were  mentioned  by  12  of  the  193  schools.  Ten  other  responses  mentioned 
specifically  greater  faculty  participation  and  eight  spoke  of  greater  student 
participation.  Again,  these  responses  were  not  mutually  exclusive,  since  some 
defined  better  communications  as  the  inclusion  of  faculty  and  students  in  the 
decision-making  process. 
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Twenty-one  administrators  considered  the  streamlining,  reorientation, 
or  computerizing  of  their  budgetary  procedures  the  most  significant  change 
in  their  administrative  procedures.  Ten  more  considered  the  establishment 
of  a p lann  in  g-p  r o gr  armning— budget  in  g system  to  be  the  most  significant. 

Evidently  change  and  innovation  ^ taking  place,  although  the  success 
of  such  changes,  as  the  responses  indicated,  may  not  be  known  for  some  time. 
The  changes  were  about  evenly  divided  among  organizational  structure  changes, 
procedural  changes  and  technological  changes  » al. though  there  was  considerable 
overlap  among  all  three.  Certainly  those  administrators  who  considered  in- 
stitutional research,  maiiagement  information  systeTps  or  platming-programming- 

budgeting  systems  to  be  their  most  significant  change  are  well  av^are  of  the 
need  for  change. 

l^ether  these  changes  will  bring  about  even  more  significant  changes 
is  unknovm.  Increased  student  and  faculty  participation  in  institutional 
administration  will  most  certainly  cause  othci:  c*Uanges  to  be  made.  WLiether 
these  changes  will  increase  r.he  effectiveness  of  institutional  management 
is  a question  the  future  laust  answer. 
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KA.MC  OF  INSTlTliTIOi-1; DATE; 

1.0  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION.  PLEASE  CIRCLE  TWO  IF  APPROPRIATE; 

1.0  PUBLIC  1,2  PRIVATE  1,3  PART  OF  A MULT  I CAMPUS  SYSTEM  l.A  OTHER 

2.0  HIGHEST  DEGREES  OFFERED.  PLEASE  CIRCLE  OiTE; 

2.1  A.A,  (JR,  COLLEGE)  2,2  BACHELORS  2,3  MASTERS  2, A DOCTORATE 

3.0  SIZE  OF  STUDENT  BODY,  PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE; 

3.1  UNDER  LODO  3.2  LOOO  TO  2,999  3.3  3,000  TO  9,999 

3, A 6,000  TO  9,999  3,5  10,000  TO  19,000  3.6  20,000  OR  MORE 

A.O  HCH  CO  YOU  DO  iNSTITUTJONAL  RESEARCH  - SELF  STUDY  AND  EVALUATION? 

PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE  OR  MORE: 

A,1  WE  HAVE  A FULL  TIME  OFFICE  CALLED 

A. 2 AS  A MEMBER  OF  A CONSORTIUM,  KE  HAVE  SUCH  SERVICES  AVAlLilPLE, 

A, 3 WE  PERIODICALLY  EMPLOY  AN  OUTSIDE  CONSULTANT. 

A.A  KE  PLAN  TO  ESTABLISH  AN. OFFICE'  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE  CALLED 

A, 5 VARIOUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES' DO  SUCH  RESEARCH  WHEN  THEIR'  PRIMARY  MISSION 
REQUIRES  IT. 

A. 6 OTHER_ 

5.0  DOES  YOUR  INSTITUTION  HAVE  A COt'lPUTERIZED  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  TO  AID 
DECISION-MAKING  BY  ADMINISTRATORS?  PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE: 

5.1  YES,  ON  THIS  CAMPUS  5.2  YES,  AS  A MEMBER  OF  A CONSORTIUM  OR 

5,3  NO,  BUT  WE  ARE  PLANNING  ONE,  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM, 

5. A NO,  AND  WE  HAVE  NO  PLANS  FOR  ONE. 

5,5  OTHER 

6.0  DO  YOU  USE  A FORMAL  PLANNING-PROG, WiMlNG-BUDGETING  SYSTEM  TO  AID  IN  ANALYZING 
INSTITUTIONAL  GOALS  OR  OBJECTIVES,  EVALUATING  ALTERNATIVE  COURSES  OF  ACFION, 
JUSTIFYING  FUTURE  AND  CURRENT  PROGRAMS,  OR  DETERMINING  THE  NEED  FOR  AND 
ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES? 

6.1  YES  6,2  NO. 

7.0  PLEASE  SPECIFY  BELOW  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENT  TH.AT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  IN 
YOUR  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  DURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
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CliAPTER  22 


CAN  MATHEMATICAL  MODELS  CONTRIBUTE  TO  EFFICIENCY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION? 

In  an  era  of  close  public  scrutiny,  the  American  college  or  university 
faces  the  tasks  of  improving  and  demonstrating  managerial  efficiency.  Man- 
agement techniques  in  such  institutions  are  often  outmoded;  operations  re- 
search techniques  have  had  a lesser  impact  on  academic  management  than  o^ 
the  management  of  defense  related  industries,  oil  companies  or  timber  com- 
panies, for  example.  A recent  survey^  has  shown  that  only  22%  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  have  an  office  of  institutional  research-an  or- 
ganization concerned  with  developing  information  for  wise  management  of  the 
institution. 

However,  in  recent  years,  management  science  techniques  have  played  a 
greater  role  in  academia.  The  same  survey  indicates  that  31%  of  American 
colleges  use  some  form  of  Planning-Prograraming-Budgeting  System  (PPBS) . 

Large  scale  simulations  have  been  used  to  study  the  total  operation  of  a 
university  and  operations  research  techniques  have  been  applied  to 

the  prediction  of  future  institutional  characteristics  such  as  the  student 
body  mix  by  educational  level^r  the  faculty  mix  by  rank.^’^ 

In  this  Shall  atta.pt  to  assass  the  i.portanca  of  thasa  pravion, 

afforts  and  suggest  diraetlont  for  future  pursuits.  So.a  of  our  counts  on 
the  draubacks  of  these  efforts  uill  see.  trite  since  such  drawbacks  are  inev- 
itable in  any  application  of  .anaga.ent  science  technology.  However,  the  faults 
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are  there  and  must  be  dealt  with*  Some  of  the  advantages  will  seem  obvious 


) 


too,  hut  they  must  be  enumerated  in  any  attempt  to  evaluate  past  efforts. 

A number  of  large  scale  mathematical  models  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  been  constructed.  They  are  elaborate  calculating  procedures 
which  enable  administrators  to  estimate,  using  simple  assumptions  about  growth 
of  the  student  body,  the  numbers  of  majors  there  will  be  in  different  depart- 
ments, the  numbers  of  new  faculty  members  that  will  be  needed  at  different 
ranks,  the  numbers  of  the  new  classrooms  and  laboratories  that  will  be  needed, 
and  so  on.  The  main  work  of  constructing  such  a model  is  determination  of  a 
large  number,  literally  thousands,  of  percentages  using  past  data  about  stu- 
dent flows.  Thus,  the  model  requires  the  percentages  of  freshmen  in  various 
departments  that  bust  out  in  the  first  semester,  in  the  second  semester,  that 
drop  out  never  to  return,  that  drop  out  and  return  later,  that  return  for  their 
sophomore  year,  that  decide  to  change  majors  in  their  first  year  and  the  per- 
centages of  those  that  select  the  various  options  for  new  majors.  One  needs 
similar  percentages  for  other  categories  of  students — sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors,  graduate  students,  transferees,  returnees.  Given  the  number  of  ma- 
jors in  a given  department  one  needs  the  percentages  that  will  take  the  various 
courses,  that  will  minor  in  other  departments  and  take  what  courses  there, 
that  will  take  what  courses  in  still  other  departments,  and  so  on.  Then  one 
needs  percentage  distributions  of  various  demands  of  categories  of  users  for 
various  kinds  of  facilities.  Finally  there  is  a host  of  percentages  needed 
about  utilization  of  faculty  at  various  levels,  of  staff  support  for  them  at  the 
departmental  level,  of  libraries,  of  higher  administration  support,  and  of 
services  for  health,  finance,  records  of  grades  and  credits,  athletics,  student 
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employment,  student  loans,  food,  housing,  etc.  The  fundamental  object  is  to 
come  out  at  the  end  with  course  enrollments  so  that  one  can  calculate  needed 
staff,  services,  and  facilities.  ihe  whole  thing  is  programmed  for  a computer 
so  that  the  calculations  can  be  done  rapidly. 

With  such  a model  university  administrators  can  explore  the  financial 
and  other  implications  of  various  growth  policies,  various  admission  policies, 
various  personnel  policies.  The  model  is  a tool  for  assisting  administrators 
to  operate  the  institution  more  efficiently.  This  chapter  examines  some  of 
these  tools  but  it  does  so  in  rather  technical  terms  because  such  terms  are 
necessary  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  what  the  models  do  and  how  they 
differ . 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  examination  is  that  these  models  can  be 
of  limited  use  but  since  it  is  an  expensive  task  to  create  a large  detailed 
model  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  keep  the  amount  of  detail  down  and 
simply  deal  with  fairly  large  aggregations  of  students,  staff  and  facilities. 
The  reason  the  models  are  of  limited  use  is  that  critical  events  outside  the 
university  influence  the  flows  of  students  far  more  than  the  percentages  de- 
rived from  past  flows.  For  example,  the  federal  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram upset  all  projections  of  enrollment  growth.  So  did  the  military  draft 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Militancy  on  certain  campuses  has  influenced  students* 
intent  to  go  to  them.  The  recent  widespread  unemployment  of  aerospace  engi- 
neers has  caused  a large  shift  of  students  from  physical  science  majors  to 
biological  science  majors;  they  hope  environmental  management  will  be  a grow- 
ing field.  The  recruitment  of  minority  students  to  the  campus  has  created 
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a bulge  in  demands  for  social  sciences  and  for  new  courses  and  curricula  re- 


lated to  urban  and  minority  problems*  Events  of  this  kind  tend  to  throw  pro- 
jections based  on  percentages  badly  off. 

To  put  it  a little  differently,  there  is  no  escaping  a large  element  of 
uncertainty  in  any  projections  that  are  calculated  by  hard  and  fast  models. 

The  fact  that  the  projections  are  numerical  and  came  about  by  an  undeniably 
correct  numerical  process  unfortunately  creates  an  illusion  of  certainty  which 
simple  arithmetic  models  cannot  possibly  provide.  When  they  are  used,  there- 
fore, they  should  always  be  embedded  in  some  more  comprehensive  decision-under- 
uncertainty model  whose  calculated  outputs  are  in  a form  that  make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  are  fuzzy;  in  that  kind  of  context  it  will  also  be  clear  that 
any  detail  smaller  than  the  margin  of  fuzziness  is  ridiculous. 

More  generally,  we  doubt  that  the  techniques  of  management  science  can 
make  a large  contribution  to  unearthing  opportunities  for  large  increases  in 
efficiency  in  higher  education.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that 
opportunities  for  achieving  large  increases  do  not  appear  to  need  the  preci- 
sion of  these  techniques  to  become  noticeable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tech- 
niques can  help  improve  efficiency  and  should  be  used;  higher  education  is 
a large  enough  enterprise  that  modest  improvements  are  well  worth  making. 

In  Section  I of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  concentrate  on 
'large  scale  simulations  and  later  turn  in  Section  II  to  less  ambitious  efforts. 
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SECTION  I 

SIMULATIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Simulation  is  a popular  and  powerful  modeling  tool.  With  the  assistance 
of  a computer  to  assure  computational  feasibility,  simulation  models  can  be 
built  to  forecast  the  future  behavior  of  an  existing  system.  The  predictions 
often  cover  a span  of  years  while  the  necessary  computations  require  minutes 
of  computer  time  and  weeks  of  labor. 

It  is  convenient  to  list  four  purposes  of  simulation  which  are  common 
to  most  applications: 

1.  To  provide  an  extrapolation  into  the  future.  The  behavior  of 

an  existing  system  operating  under  Icnown  policies  can  be  simulated 
to  predict  future  system  characteristics.  For  example,  one  could 
quantify  current  undergraduate  admission  policies  by  subject  field, 
could  extrapolate  from  cutfent  data  on  student  flow  and  could  make 

i 

predictions  of,  say,  the  number  of  sophomore  social  science  majors 
in  the  system  five  years  from  now. 

2.  To  provide  an  experimental  tool  for  forecasting  the  implications  of 
a variety  of  policy  parameter  values.  With  the  above  model  one 
could  assess  the  effects  of  proposed  alternative  policies,  6.g., 
several  different  admissions  quota  levels  for  social  science  majors. 

3.  To  provide  impetus  for  "rational"  thought  about  cause  and  effect 
relationships.  The  construction  of  a model  requires  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  system  structure.  These  demands  might  ],ead  to  new 
insights  for  the  decision-maker. 
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4,  To  provide  a computational  mechanism  for  measures  of  system  per- 
formance which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  calculate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  providing  educational  services  to  a sophomore 
student  in  social  sciences  could  be  estimated. 

While  a simulation  model  can  offer  these  four  types  of  advice,  it  is 
important  that  the  advice  be  worth  the  cost  of  preparir^g  it. 

In  simulation  of  educational  institutions  the  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  guidance  about  future  resource  needs — faculty,  physical  plant,  and 
supporting  activities  (e.g,,  university  administration,  student  health  ser- 
vice), A mathematical  model  is  used  to  express  the  relationship  between 
available  university  resources  and  production  of  educated  manpower.  Such  a 
model  is  typically  constructed  of  four  phases: 

1.  Estimation  of  future  student  body  mix  by  age  (or  length  of  stay  in 
the  university)  and  major  (or  more  broad  field,  e,g.,  physical  sci- 
ences). Simplifying  assumptions  on  student  flow  are  necessary  for 
computational  feasibility;  Markov  Chain  techniques  are  the  most  com- 
mon, From  this  phase  emerges  a set  of  statements  such  as  "in  1976 
there  will  be  2,500  sophomore  social  science  majors;"  these  data 
are  the  inputs  to  phase  2. 

2.  Computation  of  demand  for  individual  courses.  Using  past  data  on 
courses  taken  by  students  of  given  najor  and  experience  level  one 
can  estimate  the  demand  for  every  course  in  the  university.  With 
knowledge  that  about  one  tenth  of  sophomore  social  science  majors 
take  Anthropology  1,  a prediction  can  be  made  that  there  will  be 
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about  250  sophomore  social  science  majors  demanding  Anthropology  1 
in  1976.  One  can  make  similar  estimates  for  all  other  major  and 
experience  level  categories  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  for  the  total 
demand  for  Anthropology  1,  The  srime  process  can  be  repeated  for 
all  other  courses.  These  enrollment  forecasts  are  inputs  to  phase  3. 

3.  Estimation  of  faculty  and  space  needs.  With  each  course  assigned 
an  enrollment  estimate,  the  individual  department  can  then  estimate 
the  required  classroom  and/or  laboratory  space  and  the  required 
faculty  time  invested  in  the  course.  Typically,  faculty  time  esti- 
mates take  rank  into  consideration.  By  aggregating  all  of  these 
computations  one  arrives  at  an  estimate  of  total  space  requirements 
and  faculty  needs  (F.T.E.  by  rank).  The  output  of  phases  1-3  is 
then  fed  into  phase  4, 

4.  Estimation  of  support  needs.  With  knowledge  of  student  body  size, 
faculty  composition  and  classroom  requirements,  estimate  zan  be 
made  concerning  administrative  staff,  library,  food  service,  stu- 
dent health  service,  etc. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  output  of  one  phase  becomes  the  input  of  the 
next,  there  are  other  interactions  between  phases.  For  example,  some  graduate 
students  are  teaching  resources  and  "consumers  of  teaching  resources."  Their 
presence  tends  to  increase  both  demand  and  supply  for  "educational  production." 

The  most  ambitious  models  have  been  built  by  Kocnig^^  Judy,^  and 
Weathersby Here  we  shall  look  primarily  at  Koenig's  model  but  most  of 
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our  comments  will  be  applicable  to  the  models  of  Judy  and  Weathers by  as 
well  as  other  large-scale  simulations,  Koenig  prefers  to  consider  a set 
of  sectors  of  a university  economy  rather  than  a sequence  of  computational 
phases,  but  we  will  use  the  four- phase  description  given  above. 

In  Koenig’s  model  students  are  divided  by  level  and  subject  field 
into  disjoint  categories.  Since  data  requirements  increase  at  a rate 
approximating  the  square  of  the  number  of  these  categories,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  aggregate  certain  subject  fields  and/or  experience  level  groups 
whenever  possible,  Markovian  assumptions  are  made  on  the  flow  of  students 
from  class  to  class  over  time  (i,e,,  the  students  have  no  memory).  The 
number  of  entering  students  in  each  category  in  each  time  period  must  be 
estimated.  Of  course  the  possibility  of  students  leaving  the  system  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  model, 

.In  allocating  financial  aid  resources  to  departments,  university 
administrators  have  partial  control  over  student  progress  and  the  demand 
for  course  work  in  certain  fields.  These  policy  parameters  are  explicitly 
taken  into  account  by  Koenig’s  model.  He  attempts  to  isolate  students 
affected  by  financial  aids  from  those  not,  A simple  Markov  Chain  model 
explains  the  flow  of  those  not  affected  by  financial  aids.  To  explicitly 
express  the  effects  of  financial  support  he  requires  ci  matrix  whose  i-jth 
entry  is  the  number  of  continuing  students  whose  enrollment  in  category  i 
can  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a single  assistantship  in  category  j. 
Post-multiplying  this  matrix  by  a vector  of  assistantship  availabilities 
yields  a vector  of  enrollment  adjustments  for  continuing  students  due  to 


The  effect  of  fellowships  is  handled  in  an  analogous 
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financial  aid. 


fashion.  Foi-  new  students,  similar  matrices  describe 
fellowships  and  assistantships . 


the  enticement  of 


It  iiii^ht  be  instinctive  at  this  point  to  look  at  the  first  phase  OJ* 
Koeni;.^  ^ moael  before  describing  the  remaining  phases,  Recogni?;ing  that 
dillere.nt  subject  fields  require  different  resources,  one  wishes  to  obtain 
an  estimate  of  future  student  body  size  by  subject  field.  The  estimates 
arc  computed  using  Markov  Chains  and  linear  transformations.  Inherent  in 
these  techniques  are  several  weaknesses. 

First,  estimates  of  transition  probabilities  would  normally  come  from 
past  data.  This  rneans  that  some  specific  past  policy  decisions  which  are 
no  longer  relevant  will  be  reflected  in  entries  of  the  one-step  transition 
probability  matrix.  Not  only  will  previous  administrative  decisions  come 
into  play,  but  so  will  environmental  issues  which  have  influenced  student 
behavior.  The  military  draft  and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  are  two  such 
issues  which  are  to  a great  e.xtent  beyond  the  control  of  the  educational 
administrator.  In  directly  e.xtracting  transition  probability  estimates 
from  historical  evidence,  one  implicitly  assumes  that  these  environmental 
issues  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect  on  student  flows  as  in  the 
recent  past. 


Changes  in  national  policy  thus  contribute  increc^sed  uncertainty  and 
possibly  bias  to  calculations  based  on  the  student  Clow  transition  prob- 
ability matrix.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  Koenig's  model  which  pre- 
vents one  fiom  substituting  his  own  entries  in  the  transition  probability 
matrix  foi  those  derived  from  data,  problems  arise  caused  bv  personal 
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laliihi Lity  and  Llu'  workload  Involved  in  i'iliing  a iiialrlx  \x;i  t.li  a very  iargo. 
nimihor  oi‘  rows  and  columns,  (student  categories). 

A Markovian  model  is  probably  the  most  reasonable  type,  to  use  here. 

We  cannot  imagine  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  using  a more  intricate 
student  flow  mechanism  which  depends  intimately  on  individual  student  past 
history.  But  one  must  admit  that  the  output  of  Phase  I will  be  a set  of 
fairly  crude  estimates.  The  main  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is  that  the 
number  of  student  categories  should  be  kept  small.  Advantages  in  having 
a large  number  of  categories  lie  in  more  precise  calculations  in  future 
phases.  But  if  the  output  of  Phase  I is  imprecise,  there  is  no  point  in 
carrying  forward  large  matrices  full  of  numbers  for  accurate  calculations 
to  come. 

Second,  the  use  of  linear  transformations  implies  that  increased 
enrollment  due  to  financial  aids  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  positions 
availcible,  that  the  number  of  new  admissions  into  each  student  category 
is  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  new  students,  etc.  In  a nutshell, 
there  are  no  possibilities  for  economies  of  scale.  One  could  easily  argue 
that  in  reality  there  are  decreasing  returns  to  scale  with  fellowships  and 
assistantships  since  preferred  students  who  get  the  first  fellowships  are 
more  likely  to  have  competing  offers  than  those  who  get  the  last. 

Third,  although  Koenig  has  surveyed  the  effect  of  financial  aid 
offers  on  graduate  school  attendance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
entries  in  the  four  matrices  which  take  explicit  account  of  financial 
aid  policy  decisions  (matrices  for  new  or  continuing  students  affected  by 


o 
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I'ollowships  or  assis tanlzships) . It  is  commendable  to  take  explicit  account 
of  policy  variables  in  the  model,  yet  to  get  data  to  fill  these  matrices 
soo.nis  an  impossible  task.  Other  variab Los  not  subject  to  adminis trative 
policy  probably  have  as  much  effect  as  \Wiere  tlie  fellowship  money  is. 
Certainly  one  such  variable  is  the  availability  of  jobs  after  schooling. 

For  example,  the  layoffs  of  aerospace  workers  have  adversely  affected 
undergraduate  engineering  enrollments.  These  factors  can  substantially 
outv/eigh  factors  included  in  the  model.  Koenig's  model  can  take  account 
of  them  only  by  having  the  user  make  judgemental  modification  of  a number 
of  parameters. 

With  all  of  their  shortcomings  the  data  on  future  student  enrollment 
march  on  to  Phase  II.  Koenig  assumes  that  there  are  M course  offerings 
in  the  university.  With  N student  categories  an  N by  K matrix  is  con-  . 
s true ted  whose  i-jth  entry  is  the  demand  for  course  j per  student  in 
category  i.  Demand  is  measured  in  student  credit  hours  and  research 
supervision  units.  Again  linear  transformations  are  used  so  that  demand 
for  a given  course  by  students  in  a given  category  is  assumed  proportional 
to  student  enrollment  in  that  category.  Use  of  the  word  "course"  does  not 
imply  that  each  individual  offering  need  be  distinguished.  Broader  cate- 
gories such  as  lower  division  English,  or  mathematics  for  majors  could  be 
used. 

Again,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  increased  disaggregation  is  an  increase 
in  data  requirements.  In  using  Koenig's  model  it  would  be  advisable  to 
aggregate  course  offerings  whenever  possible  without  serious  loss  of 
desired  eventual  output  information.  For  example,  if  the  primary  concern 
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was  in  estimating  social  science  resource  needs,  courses  in  all  other 
departments  might  be  lumped  into  one  category. 

Data  to  fill  Koenig's  N by  M matrix  can  be  obtained  from  student 
history  records.  The  data  suffer  from  the  same  drawbacks  as  enrollment 
projection  data,  namely  that  they  are  affected  by  presently  irrelevant 
past  policies  and  by  external  effects.  The  user  is  free  to  change  entries 
in  the  matrix  and  thus  experimentally  test  the  effects  of  such  policy 
changes  as  relaxation  of  undergraduate  breadth  requirements,  restructuring 
of  particular  major  programs,  introduction  of  new  interdisciplinary  curri- 
cula, etc.  This  phase  of  the  model  seems  better  suited  to  user  experimen- 
tation than  Phase  I since  many  policy  changes  (e.g.,  modified  breadth 
r equii*ements ) lead  to  either  controllable  or  easily  predictable  changes  in 
student  demand  for  courses.  However,  with  tendencies  toward  added  flexi- 
bility in  student  programs,  predictions  of  student  demand  for  courses  will 
become  more  difficult. 

The  third  stage  of  Koenig's  model  calculates  faculty,  graduate 
assistant  and  environmental  support  resource  requirements  needed  to  meet 
student  educational  demands  computed  in  Phase  II.  Again  a linear  transfor- 
mation is  used;  the  matrix  is  composed  of  input-output  coefficients  and 
a typical  entry  gives  "the  number  of  assistant  professor  FTE  needed  to 
produce  one  student  credit  hour  in  one  of  the  M courses. The  transforma- 
tion yields  the  total  amount  of  faculty  effort,  graduate  assistant  effort 
and  the  environmental  support  needed  to  satisfy  the  previously  computed 
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studont  doniand  lor  coitrso  crocIiL's  and  research  supcjirvision  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  oiiLside  services  ( consiiltin*^,  researcli  undt'r  grants,  etc.)- 

Perhaps  the  weakest  computational  link  in  KoenigVs  model  is  tlie. 
input-output  matrix  at  the  third  stage.  Data  on  the.  aliocation  oi:  iacuity 
time,  tor  example,  are  not  regularly  kept  by  universities.  Koenig  mentions 
two  alternative  procedures:  a polling  of  faculty  for  self-evaluation  and 

an  effort  breakdov/n  based  on  salary  source.  In  the  latter  case,  a faculty 
member  working  50/.;,  time  on  a research  grant  might  be  said  to  do  half 
research  and  half  teaching.  The  latter  method  is  crude;  the  former  is  a 
good  example  of  a procedure  far  too  costly  for  the  results  produced.  The 
inciCiiscd  precision  obtainable  through  polling  faculty  is  not  merited 
considciing  the  fact  that  entries  in  the  input-output  matrix  must  be 
multiplied  by  imprecise  entries  in  the  course  demand  vector. 

Breneman  studied  the  stability  over  a five-year  period  of  entries 
in  the  third  stage  input-output  matrix  using  data  for  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  His  primary  conclusion  was  ’’that  certain  coeffi- 
cients were  reasonably  stable  during  the  five  year  period  with  maximum 
fluctuations  between  13  and  20  percent,  that  other  coefficients  displayed 
definite  trends...,  hut  that  the  majority  fluctuated  in  positive  and 
negative  directions  with  annual  changes  as  high  as  200  percent. 

The  entries  in  the  Phase  III  input-output  matrix  can  he  regarded  as 
policy  coefficients  subject  to  change  by  the  user.  As  in  Phase  I,  the 
model  has  been  built  to  make  the  role  of  policy  variables  explicit.  This 
is  an  advantage  to  the  decision-maker. 
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Tht'^  final  phase  in  Koenig's  simulation  computes  non- academic  produc- 
tion rosourco  requirements.  Non-academic  production  includes  registration, 
residence  hall,  food  and  medical  sei'vices.  Tlie  number  of  units  of  each 
type  of  service  required  is  assumed  proportional  to  the  student  enrollment. 
Once  the  service  requirements  are  computed,  an  input-output  matrix  is  used 
to  calculate  the  necessary  personnel  effort  and  environmental  facilities 
required  to  provide  this  service. 

In  discussing  Koenig's  model  we  have  pointed  out  problems  inherent 
in  the  availability  of  data  and  the  expense  of  preparing  it  as  well  as 
computational  features  of  the  model  which  lead  to  imprecise  results.  In 
painting  a somewhat  negative  picture  we  should  mention  that  the  model, 
generally  speaking,  is  as  reasonable  as  could  possibly  be  built  with 
limited  data  and  computational  technology.  It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude 
that  simulation  models  could  never  be  worth  their  salt.  With  improvements 
in  data  availability  much  of  the  preparation  costs  could  be  saved. 

There  are  dangers  of  oversell,  however.  To  an  extent,  simulation 
of  educational  institutions  is  a fad.  Like  other  operations  research 
techniques  in  the  past,  there  is  a distinct  possibility  of  many  expensive 
applications  followed  by  discovery  that  the  panacea  just  isn't  there.  What 
must  be  stressed  repeatedly  is  that  simulation  is  a tool  to  aid  decision- 
makers; it  provides  one  more  input  to  a university  president  or  planner. 
What  must  be  avoided  is  a blind  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  output  numbers 
with  seven  significant  digits  just  because  they  appear  on  that  funny  paper 
with  holes  down  the  sides. 
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Porli.ips  the  most  obvious  shor Looming  of  universiLy  simulation  models 
is  Lhe  Lailure  to  include  some  procedure  lor  estimating  the  possible 
error  in  output.  It  would  be  time-consuming  to  estimate  confidence 
intervcils  for  every  entry  in  every  input-output  matrix  but  some  crude 
measure  should  be  tried.  At  this  point  in  time,  it  is  important  to  come 
to  grips  with  questions  of  accuracy  before  building  more  simulations  for 
more  institutions. 

Judy's  CAMPUS  model  was  designed  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
use  there  and  more  generally.  Differences  between  Canadian  and  American 
universities  make  It  less  suitable  for  direct  use  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  notion  of  a single  simulation  model  readily  adaptable  to  any 
university  is  an  attractive  one.  M:my  administrators  might  conclude  that 
a simulation  model  is  worth  buying  but  not  worth  constructing  from  scratch 
Judy's  purposes  in  constructing  CAMPUS  were  to  assess  the  flexibility  of 
the  system  simulation  approach  to  university  problems,  determine  the  avail 
ability  of  required  data,  investigate  the  applicability  of  statistical 
methods  to  these  data  and  determine  the  various  facets  of  the  university 
system  and  inherent  modeling  difficulties.  He  envisioned  four  types  of 
questions  which  the  C/\MPUS  model  could  help  answer : (1)  What  are  the 

resource  implications  (faculty,  physical  plant  and  total  budget)  of 
particular  enrollment  projections?  This  is  a direct  output  of  the  four 
simulation  phases  which  we  have  mentioned.  (2)  What  are  the  resource 
implications  of  meeting  established  goals  on  educated  manpower?  In  this 
case,  the  universit^^  can  control  the  enrollment  in  each  field.  (3)  What 
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are  the  resource  implications  of  particular  changes  in  curriculum?  (4)  What 
are  the  resource  implications  of  general  policy  changes? 

Missing  from  all  of  these  simulation  models  is  a fifth  vital  question: 
What  are  the  resource  implications  of  external  governmental  actions,  envir- 
onmental changes,  and  changes  in  public  tastes?  A mechanism  for  answering 
such  questions  is  impossible  to  build  into  a university  system  simulation. 
The  resource  implications  are  likely  to  be  much  harder  to  predict  for  a 

university--a  non-profit  producer  of  educated  manpower-- than  for  a profit- 

13 

making  firm  which  makes  consumer  goods.  Weathersby  has  used  multiple 

linear  regression  techniques  to  estimate  some  of  the  effects  of  these 

variables  which  are  beyond  direct  control  of  university  administrators. 

14 

Weathersby' s university  cost  simulation  model  is  currently  being 

modified  by  WICHE.  Called  the  Resource  Requirement  Prediction  Model 

(RRPM) , it  will  be  designed  to  be  readily  applicable  to  universities  in 

the  United  States.  Although  his  model  is  quite  similar  to  the  others  (in 

15 

that  it  generally  follows  the  four  phases  mentioned),  Weathersby  points 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  modeling  process. 

Classroom  space,  for  example,  is  generally  assigned  as  a known  function 
of  student  body  sixe,  student  credit  hours  or  student  classroom  contact 
hours.  Classroom  needs  are  then  easily  computed  from  the  model.  However, 
on  many  campuses,  instructional  space  (classroom,  labs,  faculty  offices) 
make  up  less  than  20A  of  the  total  space  in  campus  buildings.  A crude 
method  must  be  used  to  compute  the  total  physical  plant  budget. 

Non- teaching  academics  are  another  problem  since  their  numbers  do  not 
hinge  so  intimately  on  student  enrollment.  Weathersby's  model  uses  linear 
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re.v;ression  techniques  to  estimate  future  requirements  of  non- teaching 
academic  personnel. 

In  dividing  the  university’s  activities  into  several  disciplines  for 
a cost  simulation  there  are  often  organized  research  activities  which  can- 
not be  conveniently  categorized.  Examples  within  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia system  are  a liquid  air  facility  and  a pilot  secondary  school.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  model  some  categorization  must  be  made. 

Levels  of  campus-wide  activities  such  as  libraries,  residence  halls 
and  administrative  overhead  are  estimated  by  regression  techniques  in 
Weathersby’s  model.  All  of  these  difficulties  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  student  enrollment  to  class  credit  hours  to  faculty  FTE  to  office  and 
classroom  space  transformations  prevalent  in  university  simulation  models 
leave  a large  budgetary  slice  of  university  activities  undetermined.  Levels 
of  these  activities  must  be  estimated  by  other  techniques  such  as  multiple 
linear  regression  or  by  simplifying  assumptions  which  relate  them  to  levels 
of  activities  determined  through  the  input-output  phases  of  the  model. 

Weathersby  has  tested  his  model  on  past  Berkeley  data  and  has  found  it 
to  be  generally  successful  with  errors  typically  under  57o.  He  feels  that 
it  is  more  important  to  change  simulation  models  to  attempt  some  type  of 
value-structured  optimization  than  to  refine  cost  estimates  to  reduce 
errors. 

In  the  past,  simulation  builders  have  avoided  optimization  and  have 
been  content  to  compare  alternative  policies  along  several  measures.  This 
reluctance  is  due  in  part  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  a dollar 
value  to  student  experience  at  a university.  There  are  many  problems 
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inherent  in  applying  popular  tools  lor  the  proJ:i  t-making  finn  to  an  insti- 
tution whose  products  arc  difficult  to  evaluate  in  a market  sense. 

Past  attempts  at  evaluating  education  have  typically  compared  dis- 
counted income  streams  for  people  with  and  without  Schooling  at  a particular 
level.  Besides  increased  earning  power,  there  are  immeasureable  educational 
outputs  (e.g.,  self-actualization),  A.1  though  optimization  is  a difficult 
process  when  dealing  with  human  products,  efforts  in  this  direction  might 
give  planners  more  insight  than  present  simulations  can  provide.  Modern 
operations  research  techniques  are  blessed  with  sensitivity  testing  options 
so  thiit  alternative  policies  can  be  evaluated  under  a v;ide  range  of  assump- 
tions  on,  say,  the  dollar  value  of  a four-year  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
education. 

In  mentioning  Koenig,  Judy  and  Weathersby  we  did  little  justice  to 
the  numerous  existing  simulation  models  here  and  abroad.  Many  others  are 
reviev.^ed  by  Wurtele,  Simulation  has  been  used  by  UNESCO  in  modeling 

the  educational  development  in  Asian  countries.  Other  American  models  have 

17  18 

been  built  by  Nordell,  the  firm  of  Peat-Marwick-Mitchell , and  groups  at 

19  20 

Tulane  and  the  University  of  Indiana,  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell,  as 
consultants  to  eight  small  private  colleges,  developed  a smaller  scale 
simulation  model  designed  to  aid  a private  institution  in  financial  planning 
The  work  of  Paschke  and  Perkins  at  the  University  of  Indiana  uses  multiple 
linear  regression  techniques  to  predict  future  enrollments  for  various 
different  sets  of  values  or  exogenous  variables.  One  of  tl;e  limitations  of 
curve-fitting  techniques  is  that  the  effect  of  policy  variables  becomes 
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clouclocU  There  are  advantages  to.  approaches  where  policy  variables  are 
e::plicit  (e.g.,  as  coefficients  in  an  input-output  matrix). 

V7e  have  pointed  out  that  optimization  is  extremely  difficult  in 
university  simulations.  Also  various  factors  contribute  to  imprecise  out- 
put. Even  with  these  drawbacks  there  is  an  important  role  for  simulations 
to  play  in  testing  new  policies.  The  computer  model  handles  thousands  of 
relationships  (albeit  linear  ones)  at  once--far  more  than  the  human  brain 
can  manipulate.  Simulation  models  can  be  helpful  in  singling  out  policies 
which  would  prove  to  be  real  administrative  blunders  for  reasons  that  an 
administrator  could  not  hope  to  analyze.  Although  resource  estimates  are 
far  from  precise,  a costly  blunder  would  still  show  through.  It  is  a 
great  success  to  catch  such  an  error  in  the  simulated  future  and  avoid 
having  to  deal  with  it  in  the  real  future. 

In  conclusion,  large  scale  simulation  models  of  universities  are 
mostly  based  on  input-output  analysis.  They  are  costly  and  inaccurate, 
yet  they  may  still  serve  a useful  purpose.  There  arc  dangers  in  using 
them  without  a good  grasp  of  their  shortcomings.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful 
step  would  be  to  build  in  some  measure  of  their  precision;  thus  it  would 
be  helpful  to  know  whether  a budget  estimate  of  $100  million  was  100  ± 2 
million  or  100  + 20  million. 

SECTION  II 

ADDITIONAL  MODELING  EFFORTS 

In  this  section  we  review  some  further  applications  of  operations 
research  technology  to  problems  in  educational  administration.  These 
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models  are  less  ambitious  in  terms  of  data  requirements — a frequent  advantage 
to  the  educational  administrator. 

Oliver,  Hopkins  and  Armacost^'^  have  constructed  a model  designed  to 
aid  administrators  in  resource  planning.  It  requires  far  less  data  than 
the  above  simulations  and  provides  a much  smaller  volume  of  output.  These 
authors  have  chosen  to  work  with  a highly  aggregated  model  and  a small 
number  of  variables  which  capture  the  essence  of  the  inter-relationships 
between  resources  within  a university.  ' ^ 

To  simplify  computations,  time  dependencies  are  not  included  in  the 
model.  Instead,  the  authors  examine  properties  of  the  equilibrium  which 
would  result  from  continued  use  of  given  policies.  Thus,  rather  than 
answering  questions  such  as  ^'I'/hat  will  the  enrollment  mix  be  in  1980?*' 
the  model  provides  responses  to  *'ln  what  direction  will  a given  set  of 
policies  lead  us  with  respect  to  enrollment  mix?*' 

Conservation  of  flow  equations  in  a network  are  used  to  relate  inputs 
to  outputs.  Knowledge  of  the  average  time  spent  in  the  system  by  students 
permits  computation  of  the  average  student  inventory  level  (by  equations 
analogous  to  "L=XW"  of  queuing  theory).  At  the  beginning  of  any  time 
period,  external  society,  the  network's  source,  provides  flows  of  students 
separated  into  eight  categories  by  highest  degree  aspiration  (2-year  under- 
graduate, 4-year  undergraduate.  Master's,  Doctoral)  and  eventual  achieve- 
ment (dropout,  attain  degree);  society  also  provides  a source  for  non- 
tenured  and  tenured  faculty.  Some  students  fill  teaching  assistant  roles 
before  leaving  the  university,  others  become  non-tenured  faculty  within 
the  university.  Outputs  to  society,  the  network's  sink,  are  educated 
students  in  each  of  the  eight  categories  specified  above  and  non-tenured 


and  tenured  faculty.  Resources  flowing  into  the  sink  are  available  as 
inputs  in  the  succeeding  time  period.  Thus,  conservations  of  flow  equations 
insure  that  an  equilibrium  is  established. 

Not  only  must  conservation  of  flow  hold  at  every  node  of  the  network 
(e.g..  rate  at  which  students  enter  each  of  the  eight  cohorts  must  equal 
rate  at  which  they  leave)  but  technological  constraints  relating  the  mag- 
nitude of  flows  through  different  nodes  must  hold  as  well  (e.g.,  the  in- 
ventory of  teachers  must  be  sufficient  to  instruct  the  inventory  of  stu- 
demts).  A technological  matrix  whose  entries  give  the  number  of  teachers 
of  a given  type  required  to  instruct  a student  in  a given  cohort  is  used 
to  provide  this  link. 

The  various  conservation  of  flow  and  technology  requirements  are  all 
expressed  by  linear  equations.  Specifying  values  of  some  of  the  variables 
allows  one  to  solve  for  the  others.  It  is  possible,  as  a by-product  of  this 
model,  to  compute  various  productivity  indices  relating  outputs  to  inputs 
(e.g.,  the  proportion  of  undergraduates  who  graduate)  or  relating  outputs 
to  faculty  inventory  levels  (e.g.,  the  number  Ph.D.'s  per  year  per 
faculty  member) . 

This  size  of  model  appears  to  have  several  advantages  over  the  expen- 
sive large-scale  simulations.  It  is  far  less  expensive  to  implement.  It 
represents  a better  match  between  input  precision  and  detail,  and  the  pre- 
dictive power  of  the  output.  It  is  less  subject  to  administrative  misuse 
since,  its  output  is  far  less  voluminous  and  overwhelming  and  its  structure 
is  more  easily  understood  by  the  layman. 
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Whereas  the  Oliver,  Hopkins  and  Arniacost  model  might  be  viewed  as  a 

direct  competitor  to  the  cost  simulations,  the  models  to  be  discussed  below 

refer  to  specific  administrative  problems  or  specific  sectors  of  the 

academic  community. 

22 

Geoffrion  has  used  decomposition  prograinming  and  revealed  preferences 

to  assist  the  UCLA  Chancellor  in  allocating  scarce  faculty  FTE  and  student 

enrollment  ceilings  to  departments  on  campus.  The  computational  scheme 

depends  on  man-machine  interaction  to  iterate  through  a sequence  of  locally 

optimal  allocations  until  a globally  optimal  allocation  is  found.  Through 

interviews,  local  properties  of  deans*  preference  functions  can  be  induced 

at  each  iteration.  The  success  of  these  techniques  is  as  yet  untested  in 

practice. 

_ 23,  24  ^ 

Bruno  has  made  two  applications  of  linear  programming  techniques 

to  problems  in  educational  administration.  In  one  application^^  he  introduces 
nine  variables  which  a school  administrator  might  wish  to  affect  faculty 


salary  differentials  (e.  g. , longevity  of  service,  educational  background, 
difficulty  of  teaching  assignment,  existence  of  extra  administrative  duties, 
etc.).  Each  of  these  variables  are  scaled;  the  purpose  is  to  find  a set 
of  weighing  factors  for  each  variable  which  leads  to  an  optimal  salary 
schedule  within  constraints  on  total  budget  and  the  inter-relationships  of 
certain  salaries  (e.g.,  superintendent  of  schools  should  get  higher  pay 
than  each  teacher).  The  administrator  specifies  a linear  objective  function 
which  places  heaviest  weight  on  the  variables  which  he  feels  to  be  most 
important. 
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Brunovs  second  effort  uses  linear  programming  to  recommend  procedures 
whereby  a state  can  allocate  money  to  school  districts.  His  model  has  been 
applied  to  the  junior  college  districts  of  California.  He  discusses  several 
possible  objective  functions  designed  to  make  the  distribution  of  foundation 
type  funding  more  equitable. 

The  simulations  discussed  in  Section  I used  Markov  Chain  models  of 

27 

student  flow  between  field  and  level  categories,  Gani  has  used  Markov 

Chain  models  with  success  and  has  found  that  transition  probabilities  can 

reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  filled  for  periods  of  time  approximating  five 
28 

years.  Oliver  compared  Gani  s approach  to  a "grade  progression  ratio 

(GPR)"  technique  employed  by  the  State  of  California.  He  found  that  a 

highly  aggregated  Markov  model  possessed  advantageous  features  missing  in 

GPR,  namely  that  contributions  to  the  enrollment  in  a given  grade  are 

identified  by  their  previous  yearns  status  and  that  variance  estimates  of 

future  predictions  have  a desirable  structure.  A close  fit  to  real  data 

was  found  in  applying  the  Markov  model  to  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 

University  of  California. 

, 29 

Marshall  and  Oliver  made  a sensible  modification  of  the  above  model 
v/hich  reflects  the  traditional  requirement  that  an  entering  freshman  must 
complete  roughly  eight  semesters  of  successful  work  before  graduating. 

They  simply  assume  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a student  chooses 
to  attend  school  with  probability  p,  vacation  or  take  a leave  of  absence 
with  probability  q or  drop  out  of  the  university  (never  to  return)  with  a 
probability  r=l-p-q.  An  attending  student  then  succeeds  in  completing  a 
semester's  work  v/ith  probability  s.  This  process  continues  until  the  student 
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has  either  graduated  or  dropped  out.  The  model  is  particularly  simple 
since  p,  q,  t and  s are  assumed  independent  of  a studonL*s  past  progress, 
yet  it  gives  a very  good  fit  to  data  on  two  large  cohorts  of  Berkeley 
students.  The  success  of  this  model  hinges  on  capturing  the  effect  of 
graduation  on  the  remaining  cohort  size  in  a simple  way. 

Markov  Chain  models  have  been  applied  to  the  progression  of  faculty 

through  different  ranks.  (Faculty,  too  have  no  memory).**  The  principle 

30 

works  in  this  area  are  by  Oliver  and  Bartholomew.^^ 

The  facts  that  retirement  rates  from  tenured  ranks  are  lower  than  those 
from  non- tenured  ranlcs  and  that  promotions  go  from  non- tenured  to  tenured 
but  not  vice-versa  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  a university  might  in 
the  long  run  become  saturated  with  tenured  faculty.  The  purpose  of  Oliver’s 
investigation  was  to  find  conditions  on  hiring,  promotion  and  retirement 
rates  which  cause  a'  university  of  constant  total  faculty  size  to  reach  an 
equilibrium  mi.-c  of  tenured  and  non-tenured  faculty.  His  model  uses  three 
states  (tenured,  non-tenured,  retired)  and  assumes  that  the  cidminis trator 
can  regulate  new  appointment,  promotion  and  retirement  rates  while  kno^im 
resignation  and  death  rates  apply  to  each  individual  in  each  state. 
Appointments  must  balance  with  resignations,  deaths  and  retirements. 
Conservation  of  flow  equations  must  hold  for  the  non-tenured  and  tenured 
states.  Oliver  concluded  that  existing  Berkeley  promotion  and  hiring 
polLCies  prevented  an  equilibrium  from  being  reached;  to  get  to  equilibrium, 
retirement  rates  would  have  to  double  and  fractional  promotion  rates  from 
non-tenured  positions  would  have  to  drop  to  one  sixth  of  their  value,  A 
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strange  result  is  that  increased  rates  ol'  ncn>;  appointments  to  tenure  will 
reduce  the  equilibrium  number  of  tenured  faculty. 

Whereas  Oliver  is  concerned  with  describing  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  an  cquilibriAim  arising  from  a given  policy,  Bartliolomew  is  inter- 
ested in  the  existence  of  policies  which  will  lead  a system  to  a given 
desirable  equilibrium.  He  assumes  that  only  the  numbers  of  new  appointments 
in  each  grade  can  be  changed.  He  shows  that  some  equilibria  can  be  reached 
from  any  starting  conditions,  others  from  a proper  subset  of  starting  con- 
ditions and  still  others  not  at  all.  Furthermore,  although  certain  mixes 
of  tenured  and  non- tenured  faculty  might  be  attainable,  they  might  not  be 
maintainable  (i.e.,  they  are  out  of  equilibrium).  Bartholomew's  work  is  a 

preliminary  step  toward  a theory  of  control  of  Markov  chain  models  of 

32 

graded  manpov/er  systems.  A related  paper  by  Branch flower  prqvides  numerical 
examples  of  Bartholomew’s  findings. 


SECTION  III 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  purpose  of  all  of  the  above  mathematical  models  is  to 
provide  advice  to  university  decision-makers  which  will  improve  their 
predictive  powers  and  lead  to  improved  policy  decisions.  Large  scale  cost 
simulations  have  been  built  which  allow  administrators  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  effects  of  various ' policies  before  implementing  them.  There  are 
shortcomings  in  the  structure  of  the  models:  computational  technology  is 

not  sufficiently  refined  to  include  economies  of  scale,  curve  fitting 
estimates  must  be  made  for  resource  requirements  which  do  not  follow 
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logically  from  student  demand,  research  activity  must  be  arbitrarily  cate- 
gorized, error  estimates  are  not  included,  etc.  More  serious  than  short- 
comings in  the  way  that  a simulation  model  transforms  its  inputs  into  out- 
puts are  problems  in  the  implementation  and  interpretation  of  the  models. 


and  very  costly  at  others.  Costs  will  only  be  reduced  when  computer  ad- 
dressable data  files  are  commonplace.  Even  then  there  will  remain  the 
ticklish  tradeoff  between  the  use  of  readily  available  past  data  (incor- 
porating inefficiencies  and  irrelevant  policies)  and  the  costly  and  specu- 
lative filling  of  input-output  matrices  wi th  .adminis trators * best  estimates. 
At  the  output  stage  there  are  dangers  of  blind  acceptance  of  a ream  of 
output  data. 

None  of  the  models  which  we  have  discussed  are  capable  of  predicting 
and  accounting  for  environmental  effects  outside  the  academy.  The  possible 
abolishment  of  military  conscription,  the  changing  job  market,  increasing 
affluence  and  the  changing  tastes  of  youth  will  contribute  to  future  stu- 
dent flows  in  ways  v;hich  are  difficult  to  predict.  To  put  it  simply,  the 
variables  which  might  have  the  greatest  effect  are  outside  of  the  model  and 
there  is  no  way  to  bring  them  in.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  important  to 
design  a model  of  realistic  scale  which  does  not  exert  too  much  costly 
energy  in  making  computations  at  an  unreasonable  level  of  accuracy.  We 
feci  that,  for  most  institutions,  the  level  of  ambition  of  the  Oliver, 
Hopkins,  Armacost  model  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  large-scale 


Data  requirements  make  the  use  of  such  models  infeasible  at  some  institutions 
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Some,  of  the  other  niodolvS  discussed  show  an  increase  in  the  application 
of  operations  research  tools  to  problems  in  educational  administration. 
Although  such  tools  iwc  often  difficult  to  apply  to  a producer  of  educated 
human  resources  there  are  still  many  uses  for  management  seicnee  tedinology 
Provided  that  one  carefully  considers  the  limitations  of  the  models  applied 
management  science  can  assist  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  educational 
operations , 
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CHAPTER  23 


ALLOCATION  OF  A UNIVERSITY'S  RESOURCES  TO  INSTRUCTION 


In  order  to  get  a rough  idea  of  how  money  for  higher  education  is 
actually  spent  we  examined  the  budget  of  the  University  of  California 
briefly  and  then  decided  that  the  budget  of  UCLA  or  Berkeley  might  be 
more  Informative  because  the  whole  University  system  includes  several 
developing  campuses  which  tend  to  introduce  distortions  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  what  might  be  considered  a normal  university  budget • UCLA 
and  Berkeley  are  in  a relatively  stable  state,  having  reached  their 
enrollment  ceilings  according  to  the  California  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education,  and  hence  might  be  reasonably  representative  of  a large 
public  university*  We  chose  to  look  at  UCLA  simply  because  it  is  handier 
to  the  Irvine  campus  where  we  are  located* 

The  main  object  of  the  analysis  was  to  allocate  resources  for 
instruction  to  lower  division,  upper  division  and  graduate  students ^ 
but  while  we  were  about  it  we  looked  also  at  the  allocations  to  other 
activities*  There  is  a discontinuity  in  the  analysis  because  it  moves 
back  and  forth  between  fall  1969-70  enrollment  data  and  a 1968-69  survey 
of  faculty  output  and  effort*  We  presume  the  discontinuity  is  not  im- 
portant because  the  compositions  of  the  UCLA  faculty  and  student  body  were 
much  the  same  in  the  two  years* 

Enrollment  data  for  the  fall  of  1969-70  were  taken  from  the  UCLA 
Report  RE311,  dated  November  4,  1969*  This  report  gives,  by  department. 
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the  number,  level  and  name  of  each  course,  its  instructor  and  the  numbers 
of  lower,  upper  and  graduate  division  students  enrolled  in  the  course. 

It  was  assumed  that  each  course  took  the  form  of  one  or  more  of  six 
types  of  activity:  lecture,  seminar,  discussion,  laboratory,  studio  and 

research.  The  activity  or  activities  relevant  to  each  course  and  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  were  given  in  the  "UCLA  General 
Catalog,  1968-1969"  and  in  the  pamphlet  "UCLA  Schedule  of  Classes,  Fall 
Quarter  1969," 

Course  instructors  were  assigned  to  one  of  six  ranks:  professor, 

associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  lecturer,  instructor  or  research 
associate,  or  graduate  student.  The  rank  of  each  individual  instructor 
was  obtained  from  the  "UCLA  Catalog,  1969-1970"  and  from  the  "UCLA  Directory, 
October  1969,"  Additional  information,  not  available  from  the  sources  listed 
above,  was  obtained  from  the  UCLA  Report  RE310,  Adequate  Information  con- 
cerning certain  health  science  departments  were  not  available  and  they 
were,  therefore,  eliminated  from  the  study*  These  are  the  departments  of 
Anatomy,  Biomathematics,  Biophysics,  Medical  History,  Medical  Microbiology, 
Medicine,  Physiology,  Psychiatry,  Nursing,  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  Public 
Health  and  Radiology,  The  departments  had  a total  of  3,129  students  (868 
lower  division,  785  upper  division  and  1,456  graduate  division)  enrolled  in 
their  courses.  The  ROTC  departments  - Aerospace  Studies,  Military  Science 
and  Naval  Science  *-  and  the  English  Subject  A Department  were  also  elimi- 
nated from  the  study. 

In  extracting  information  from  our  data  sources  it  was  occasionally 
necessary  to  make  additional  assumptions  when  the  desired  information  was 
either  unavaiJable  or  unreliable.  In  some  cases,  information  given  by  the 
Reports  RE311,  RE310  and  the  pamphlet  "UCLA  Schedule  of  Classes,  Fall 
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Quarter  1969”  concerning  identical  subject  matter  did  not  agree.  In  these 
instances  the  data  were  taken  from  KE310,  This  report  was  the  most  detailed 
source  of  information  and  was  compiled  by  UCLA  during  the  fall  quarter  1969 
specifically  for  statistical  purposes. 

Information  concerning  the  number  of  discussion  or  laboratory  sections 
in  a course  was  taken  from  the  pamphlet  "UCLA  Schedule  of  Classes,  Fall 
Quarter  1969”  and  from  Report  RE310,  The  former  source,  however,  was 
published  before  the  Fall  Quarter  1969  and  therefore  only  took  into  account 
the  expected  number  of  students  in  a course,  net  the  actual  number  enrolled. 
As  a result,  in  some  courses  the  number  of  sections  appears  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  In  other  courses  the  number  of  sec- 
tions appears  excessive  for  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  For  example. 
Chemistry  lA  had  8 laboratory  sections  listed  for  the  775  students  enrolled 
in  the  course.  Economics  2 had  21  discussion  sections  listed  for  the  74 
students  enrolled  in  the  course.  In  all  cases  such  as  these,  the  number 
of  sections  appropriate  to  the  course  was  calculated  and  inserted  in  the 
data.  These  calculations  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number  of 
students  in  discussion  or  laboratory  sections  in  courses  of  the  same  level 
(lower,  upper  or  graduate  division)  in  the  department. 

Reliable  estimates  of  student-faculty  contact  for  upper  and  graduate 
division  research  courses  were  not  available.  Faculty-student  contact 
at  the  graduate  level  was  assumed  to  be  one  hour  a week  per  student,  up 
to  a maximum  of  six  hours  a week  for  the  faculty  member.  Faculty-student 
contact  at  the  upper  division  level  was  assumed  to  be  .75  hours  a week  per 
student,  up  to  a maxiraum  of  5 hours  a week  for  the  faculty  member. 
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Assumptions  were  made  concerning  hours  of  practice  courses  in  the  Art, 
Social  Welfare  and  Theatre  Arts  Departments.  Hours  given  in  the  official 
reports  for  these  courses  were  based  on  the  amount  of  student  time  devoted 
to  the  courses  and  do  not  reflect  the  f aculty^-student  contact  hours. 

In  the  Art  Department,  the  instructor  was  assumed  to  spend  50%  of  the 
given  course  hours  with  the  students  at  the  lower  division  level,  and  25% 
of  the  given  course  hours  with  the  students  at  the  upper  divison  and 
graduate  division  levels.  In  the  Social  Welfare  Department,  the  instructor 
was  assumed  to  spend  25%  of  the  given  course  hours  with  the  students.  All 
courses  in  this  Department  are  at  the  graduate  level.  The  hours  given  for 
each  of  the  practice  courses  in  the  Theatre  Arts  Department  varied  con- 
siderably. For  this  reason,  the  number  of  hours  an  instructor  was  assumed 
to  spend  with  his  students  in  these  courses  varied  in  relation  to  the  type 
of  practical  course,  the  given  number  of  course  hours  and  the  number  of 
hours  spent  by  the  instructor  in  other  courses  in  the  Department. 

It  was  assumed  that  all  discussion  and  laboratory  sections  were  taught 
by  teaching  assistants  unless  Report  RE310  specifically  showed  the  case 
to  be  otherwise. 

In  a number  of  cases,  a rank  could  not  be  found  for  an  instructor.  If 
more  than  half  of  the  instructors  teaching  lower  division  courses  in  a 
department  were  of  unknown  rank,  and  if  these  instructors  taught  only 
lower  division  courses,  they  were  assumed  to  be  teaching  assistants. 

In  all  other  instances,  instructors  for  whom  no  rank  could  be  found  were 
placed  in  an  “unknown"  category. 
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In  certain  departments , the  department  head  or  another  faculty  member 
was  listed  as  teaching  all  or  a large  part  of  the  graduate  research  courses 
For  instance,  an  associate  professor  was  listed  as  supervising  all  54  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  Economics  research  course  597.  In  cases  such  as 
this,  the  instructor  for  the  course  was  designated  "unknown," 

In  certain  of  the  language  departments  an  instructor  was  listed  in 
charge  of  all  sections  of  a lower  division  course,  even  though  as  many 
as  fifteen  sections  of  the  course  were  listed.  It  was  assumed  here  that 
the  instructor  taught  only  one  section  of  the  course,  the  remaining  sec- 
tions being  taught  by  teaching  assistants.  In  addition,  it  was  assumed 
that  an  instructor  in  the  French  Department  taught  no  more  than  one 
lower  division  class,  in  view  of  their  upper  division  teaching  load. 

The  assumptions  listed  above  were  made  on  the  basis  of  information 
gained  from  discussions  with  University  of  California  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  staff  and  faculty  representing  various  subject  areas. 
These  assumptions  were  made  only  when  data  were  unreliable  or  unavailable. 
The  vast  majority  of  data  in  the  study  were  obtained  directly  from  the 
official  sources  noted  previously. 

The  summary  data  derived  from  these  class  enrollment  figures  are 
given  in  Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Because  of  the  various  adjustments  that 
have  been  made,  entries  in  the  tables  have  generally  been  rounded  to  two 
or  three  digits  to  reflect  their  real  accuracy;  for  this  reason  tabular 
items  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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Table  1 

Student  Enrollment  by  Level 


Lower  Division 
Upper  Division 
Graduate 


8,940 

10,780 

8,850 

Total  28,560  (general  campus 

excluding  health 
sciences) 


Table  2 

Faculty  Teaching  at  Least  One  Course 
Rank  Number 


Full  Professor 

466 

Associate  Professor 

253 

Assistant  Professor 

505 

Lecturer 

167 

Instructor 

49 

Total  1,440 


Table  3 

Faculty  Teaching  Hours 

Lower  Division  Upper  Division  Graduate  Totals 


Courses 


Professor 

170 

Associate  Professor 

•150 

Assistant  Professor 

420 

Lecturer 

280 

Instructor 

110 

Totals 

1,130 

Courses  Courses 


580 

2,160 

2,900 

420 

1,080 

1,650 

1,140 

1,670 

3,230 

480 

360 

. 1,120 

100 

140 

350 

2,700 

5,390 

9,250 
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In  the  fourth  table  we  point  out  that  the  entries  refer  to  the  actual 
level  of  the  student  “—not  to  the  level  of  the  course  in  which  he  was  en- 
rolled; the  entry  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  table,  for  example,  was 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  lower  division  students  in  each  course 
taught  by  a full  professor  by  the  number  of  credits  carried  by  the  course 
and  summing  the  resulting  products. 

Table  4 

Student  Credit  Hours 


Rank  of  Instructor 

Lower  Division 
Students 

Upper  Division 
Students 

Graduate 

Students 

Totals 

Professor 

15,600 

27,700 

24,100 

67,400 

Associate  Professor 

13,800 

18,300 

11,600 

43,600 

Assistant  Professor 

26,400 

42,800 

19,600 

88,800 

Lecturer 

15,000 

16,200 

4,700 

35,900 

Instructor 

2,600 

2,300 

2,300 

7,200 

Totals 

73,400 

107,300 

62,300 

243,000 

I 


Now  we  turn  to  another  source  of  information. 

Faculty  allocate  much  of  their  time  to  research  and  to  other  activities 
which  neither  directly  involve  student  contact  nor  preparation  for  student 
contact.  Responding  to  surveys  is  a good  example  of  such  other  activity. 

In  the  1968-69  school  year,  the  University  of  California  conducted  a survey 
on  all  campuses  of  faculty  time  allocation.  A 15%  sample  of  faculty  members 
at  all  campuses  were  asked  to  report  on  the  allocation  of  their  time  to  each 
of  the  nine  activities  listed  in  the  first  nine  lines  of  Table  5 which  re- 
ports the  responses  from  the  UCLA  campus  partially  broken  down  by  faculty 
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rank.  Tlie  survey  did  not  include  lecturers  and  it  lumped  assistant 
professors  and  instructors  together.  It  also  omitted  academic  positions 
which  carry  no  teaching  responsibility.  These  amount  to  about  7%  of  the 
total  number  of  academic  positions;  they  are  mostly  for  librarians  but 
included  also  are  some  for  counselors  and  some  full  time  administrative 
positions  that  carry  academic  rank. 


Table  5 

Percentage  of  Time  Devoted  to  Various  Activities 


Activity 

Professor 

Associate 
I’rof  essor 

Assistant  Professor 
or  Instructor 

1. 

Student  Instruction 

33.6 

28.2 

31.9 

2. 

Research 

15.1 

14.1 

16.1 

3. 

Public  Service 

4.7 

4.9 

2.5 

4. 

Instruction  w Research 

11.6 

18.6 

20.5 

5. 

Instruction  & Public  Service  2.1 

1.6 

2.4 

6. 

Research  & Public  Service 

2.4 

3.7 

2.2 

7. 

Instruction,  Research  & 
Public  Service 

6.6 

10.1 

8.0 

8. 

Administration 

9.8 

6,3 

5.0 

9. 

Other 

14.1 

12.5 

11.5 

10. 

Total  Instruction 

42.7 

41.7 

46.7 

The  first  item,  instruction,  includes  time  spent  in  lecturing,  pre- 
paring for  lectures,  meeting  with  students  during  office  hours,  grading 
papers,  preparing  examinations  and  so  on.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh 
Items  are  activities  that  have  some  instructional  component;  thus  a research 
seminar  would  be  Included  in  item  4,  assistance  by  graduate  students  in  a 
professor  s evaluation  of  the  impact  of  a proposed  city  ordinance  might  put 
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the  evaluation  in  item  5,  if  the  evaluation  also  involved  some  research  it 


would  go  in  item  7.  An  estimate  of  total  instructional  effort  is  given  in 
the  bottom  line  of  Table  5;  it  was  obtained  by  simply  adding  to  item  1 
half  of  item  4,  half  of  item  5 and  a third  of  item  7.  The  number  46.7% 
for  assistant  professors  and  instructors  will  also  be  used  for  lecturers 

inasmuch  as  Tables  2 and  3 indicate  that  all  three  ranks  have  about  the 
same  average  teaching  load. 

We  cannot  apply  the  percentages  at  the  bottom  of  Table  5 directly  to 
the  time  of  the  1,440  faculty  shown  in  Table  2 who  were  teaching  at  least 
one  course  because  there  are  other  faculty  members  who,  though  not  teaching 
in  the  fall  quarter,  will  be  teaching  in  the  other  quarters;  they  happen 
to  be  spending  the  fall  quarter  in  a research  or  public  service  or  admin- 
istrative activity.  Those  that  are  teaching  must  be  devoting  more  than 
forty^odd  percent  of  their  time  to  instruction  because  some  of  them  will 
not  be  teaching  in  other  quarters.  We  must,  therefore,  augment  the  1,440 
by  the  non-teaching  faculty  who  will  be  teaching  in  another  quarter.  We 
can  do  it  only  roughly  because  records  of  persons  on  sabbatical  leaves,  on 
leave  of  various  other  kinds,  and  of  urifilled  positions  are  not  centralized 

There  were  2,840  academic  positions  in  the  1969-70  budget.  We  have 
accounted  for  1,440  actually  teaching  in  the  fall  quarter  and  attempt  to 
account  for  the  remaining  1,400  in  Table  6 which  displays  first  those  1,440 
teaching  in  the  fall  quarter;  then  it  displays  150  in  the  health  science 
departments  for  which  detailed  class  enrollment  data  were  not  available; 
thirdly  it  displays  240  positions  for  teaching  assistants  and  fourthly  it 
displays  190  positions  which  carry  no  teaching  .responsibilities  at  all 
(these  are  mostly  librarians).  All  thfse  figures  are  fairly  solid 
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that  is,  should  be  accurate  to  within  5%.  The  next  fiqure  is  obtained 
simply  from  a Uni,/ersity-wide  planning  factor  and  may  have  a larger  error— 
perhaps  10%.  Finally  we  get  dovm  to  460  positions  which  are  made  up  of  two 
categories:  unfilled  positions  and  faculty  who  happened  not  to  be  teaching 
in  the  fall  quarter.  There  are  no  data  which  give  any  clue  to  splitting 
the  460  between  these  two,  but  on  the  basis  of  conversations  with  institu- 
tional researchers  at  UCLA  and  Berkeley  we  take  the  number  of  unfilled 
positions  to  be  200  and  guess  that  it  may  be  off  by  as  much  as  50%.  That 
leaves  260  as  our  estimate  of  non-teaching  faculty  on  campus  in  the  fall 
of  1969;  the  estimate  of  total  teaching  faculty  is  that  number  plus  the 
first  two  items  of  Table  6,  that  is,  1,850.  We  shall  distribute  those 
1,850  among  ranks  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  1,440  are  distributed  in 
Table  2.  The  results  of  the  distribution  are  given  in  the  first  column  of 
Table  7. 

Table  6 

Rough  Accounting  of  Academic  Positions 

Teaching  at  least  one  course  in  fall  1969 
In  departments  omitted  from  course  tabulation 
Teaching  assistants 
Never  had  any  teaching  responsibility 
On  sabbatical  leave 
Unaccounted  for 

Total 

In  order  to  add  together  the  instructional  resources  supplied  by  the 
different  faculty  ranks  we  have  converted  time  to  dollars  using  average 
salaries  for  the  ranks  which  are  shown  (in  $l,000's)  in  the  second  column  of 


1,440 

150 

240 

190 

360 

460 

2,840 
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Table  7.  This  table  calculates  the  total  salaries  (usxng  a nine  month 
basis  throughout)  paid  to  the  instructional  staff  for  instruction  itself; 
all  dollar  amounts  are  in  thousands  of  dollars.  The  mean  academic-year 
salaries  in  the  second  column  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  faculty  at 
each  level  to  obtain  the  total  salary  for  instructional  staff  in  the  third 
column;  then  the  percentages  taken  from  the  bottom  line  of  Table  5 are 
applied  to  obtain  the  proportions  of  total  salary  assignable  to  instruction 
We  have  included  teaching  assistants  in  this  table  and  have  assumed  that 

100%  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  instructional  purposes. 

Table  7 

Calculation  of  Instructional  Salary  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Rank  of 
Instruction 

Number 

Average 

Salary 

Total 

Salary 

Instructional 

Percentage 

Instructional 

Salary 

Professor 

600 

20.9 

12,540 

42.7 

5,350 

Associate  Professor 

325 

14.5 

4,700 

41.7 

1,980 

Assistant  Professor 

650 

11.1 

7,200 

46.7 

3,360 

Lecturer 

215 

11.9 

2,500 

46.7 

1,190 

Instructor 

60 

7.8 

470 

46.7 

220 

Teaching  Assistant 

240 

6.0 

1,440 

100.0 

1,440 

Total  13,540 

Finally  in  Table  8 we  have  calculated  the  proportions  of  total 
instructional  salary  ($13,540,000)  allocable  to  the  three  levels  of  stu- 
dents. The  allocation  is  given  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  table  which 
contains  the  column  sums.  The  allocation  of  instructional  salary  at  each 
faculty  rank  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  hours  shown  in  Table  3; 
that  is,  the  number  320  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  table  is  (except 
for  rounding)  obtained  by  multiplying  5,350  by  the  fraction  170/2900.  For 
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teaching  assistants  the  allocation  was  done  in  proportion  as  lower  division, 


upper  division  and  graduate  students  enroll  in  lower  division  courses;  these 
proportions  are  0.696,  0.291,  and  0.013.  Excepting  teaching  assistants, 
the  implicit  assumption  of  Table  8 is  that  faculty  devote  instructional 
time  to  the  three  levels  of  students  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  teach  the 
three  levels  of  courses.  The  allocation  indicates  that  the  higher  ranks 
devote  relatively  little  effort  to  lower  division  students,  but  another  way 
to  look  at  it  is  that  the  instructional  process  is  considerably  more 
efficient  in  lower  division  courses  where  professors  lecture  to  large 
groups;  in  fact,  we  observe  on  looking  at  the  upper  left  entries  of  Tables 
3 and  4 that  the  average  number  of  lower  division  students  in  a professor’s 
class  was  92  (15,600  divided  by  170)  whereas  for  graduate  students  the 
average  was  11.  (These  are  not  average  class  sizes;  the  average  size  of  a 

professor’s  lower  division  lecture  class  is  232.) 

Table  8 

Allocation  of  Instructional  Salary  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
to  Level  of  Students 


Rank 

Lower  Division 
Students 

Upper  Division 
Students 

Graduate 

Students 

Total 

Professor 

320 

1,060 

3,970 

5,350 

Associate  Professor 

180 

500 

1,300 

1,980 

Assistant  Professor 

440 

1,180 

1,740 

3,360 

Lecturer 

300 

510 

380 

1,190 

Instructor 

70 

60 

90 

220 

Teaching  Assistant 

1,000 

420 

20 

1,440 

Total 

2,310 

3,730 

7,500 

13,540 
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Wc  now  turn  to  a brief  analysis  of  the  total  UCLA  budget.  In  the  1968-69 
academic  year  the  budget  totaled  $113  million.  We  shall  estimate  the 
proportions  of  this  budget  devoted  to  each  of  five  categories:  1)  student 

instruction,  2)  research,  3)  public  service,  4)  educationally  related 
activities  ^^eaching  hospitals,  glee  clubs,  library,  closed  circuit 
television,  etc.)  and  5)  overhead  (including  all  expenses  of  campus-wide 
administrative  officers,  physical  plant  upkeep,  etc.). 

Our  first  task  v;as  to  assign  each  line  of  the  budget  to  one  of  the 
six  major  categories  shown  in  Table  10.  We  then  allocated  academic 
salaries  to  instruction  and  the  three  other  subcategories  of  Table  10. 

In  labelling  each  line  of  the  budget  we  had  to  make  many  arbitrary 
decisions.  Most  of  these  involved  relatively  small  cums  of  money  and 
had  negligible  effect  on  the  final  allocation,  but  others  had  a very 
significant  impact.  Table  9 shows  selected  items  in  the  two  categories 
which  offered  most  difficulty:  public  service  and  educationally  related 

activities.  The  allocation  of  items  to  research  and  administration 
were  less  subject  to  doubt.  The  hospital  is  a huge  item  and  one  can 
completely  change  the  relative  sizes  of  public  service  and  educationally 
related  activities  by  shifting  it  from  one  to  the  other.  We  have  put 
practically  all  hospital  items  in  educationally  related  activities. 
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Sample  Items  in  Two  Budget  Categories 


Educationally  Related 
Activities : 


'•  Public  Service; 

\ 

I 

I 

If' 


Botanical  Gardens 

105,000 

Surgery  Supplies 

26,000 

ROTC 

31,000 

Educational  TV 

332,000 

Instruction  on  use  of 

computers 

150,000 

Regents  professorships 

27,000 

Dentistry  clinic 

104,000 

U . C.  hospital  administration 

2,512,000 

U.C.  hospital  nursing 

3,610,000 

University  elementary  school 

377,000 

UCLA  band 

51,000 

Psychology  clinic-school 

95,000 

Vivarium  (life  sciences) 

77,000 

Medical  vivarium 

90,000 

Library 

5,200,000 

Counseling  and  testing 

110,000 

Fine  arts  productions 

461,000 

Counseling  center 

361,000 

Student  cultural  program 

73,000 

Student  pub lie at  ions 

115,000 

Intercollegiate  athlet ics 

520,000 

Student  financial  aid 

1,350,000 

Summer  quarter  libraries 

106,000 

School  of  Education  - 

Special  programs 

126,000 

U.C.  hospital-UCLA  medical  group 

59,000 

Engineering  - special  programs 

84,000 

Art  galleries 

72,000 

Art  exhibitions 

53,000 

Ethnic  collections 

89,000 

Ethnic  exhibits 

15,000 

Dance  and  music  special 

programs 

64,000 

Special  theater  programs 

75,000 

Special  motion  picture 

programs 

52,000 

University  extension 

1,367,000 

Public  ceremonies 

16,000 

Student  & alumni  placement 

center 

239,000 

Educational  placement  service 

91,000 
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The  first  line  of  Table  10  simply  used  the  total  shown  in  the  budget 
for  academic  salaries  ($37,350,000)  and  diminished  it  by  the  following 
items 

Librarians  $1,590,000 

Elementary  school  and 
vocational  education  310 , 000 

Counselors  100 , 000 

Total  $2,000,000 

intended  to  estimate  positions  with  academic  rank  but  no  instructional  or 
research  activities.  This  leaves  in  the  academic  salaries  all  academic 
positions  associated  with  organized  research  and  organized  public  service; 
the  assumption  is  that  these  positions  are  all  filled  by  part  of  the  time 
of  faculty  members  and  that  the  time  they  devote  to  these  activities  is 
taken  account  of  in  the  percentages  given  in  Table  5. 

In  breaking  down  the  academic  salary  total  into  the  four  amounts 
shown  in  lines  2,  3,  4,  5 of  Table  10 » we  first  removed  $200,000  for  cer~ 
tain  deans*  positions  and  put  that  amount  in  line  5;  then  we  removed 
$3,150,000  for  sabbatical  leaves  and  put  it  in  line  4 under  the  assumption 
that  doing  or  organizing  or  writing  up  one*s  research  is  by  far  the 
dominant  sabbatical  activity.  Then  there  remained  $32,000,000  to  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  following  proportions  derived  from  the  survey 
of  faculty  time  and  effort  (by  dividing  equally  the  time  devoted  to  joint 
activities) : 


Instruction 

43.5% 

Public  Service 

9.0% 

Research 

27.5% 

Administration 

and  other 

20.0% 
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Ta'oie.  lU 

Initial  Breakdown  of  UCLA  Budget  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1. 

Academic  Salaries 

35,350 

2. 

Instruction 

13,920 

3. 

Public  Service 

2,880 

4. 

Research 

11,950 

5. 

Administration 
& Other 

6,600 

6. 

Academic  Support 

10,990 

7. 

Organized  Research 

2,030 

8. 

Public  Service 

7,510 

9. 

Educationally  Related 

Activities 

26,880 

10. 

Administrative 

30,450 

Total 

113,210 

Line  6 of  Table  10  simply  includes  non-academic  salaries,  general  assis- 
tance, supplies  and  expenses,  and  equipment  and  facilities  items  in  departmental 
budgets;  line  7 includes  the  same  items  in  organized  research  budgets.  Line  8 
includes  not  only  the  same  items'  in  organized  public  service  budgets,  but  var- 
ious other  activities  as  illustrated  in  Table  9.  Line  9 items  are  illustrated 
also  in  Table  9.  Line  10  includes  everything  else  and  generally  includes  all 
activities  of  campus-wide  elements  of  the  University;  it  also  includes  opera- 
tion of  deans'  offices. 

The  final  step  of  the  analysis  is  given  in  Table  11  which  allocates  the 
total  budget  to  four  categories.  Th^  numbers  in  parentheses  in  Table  11  refer 
to  lines  of  Table  10.  The  allocation  computation  first  allocated  line  5 of  Table  10 
proportionally  to  lines  2,3,  and  4 of  Table  10.  After  adding  in  those  incre- 
ments, line  6 of  Table  10  was  allocated  proportionately  and  those  new  increments 
added  to  the  previous  sums.  Then  lines  7,8,  and  9 were  brought  down  to  Table  11 
and  added  in  appropriately.  Lastly  the  resulting  sums  were  used  to  allocate  line  10 
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proportionately  and  those  increments  added  in  to  give  the  numbers  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  Table  11.  Many  persons  will  be  very  doubtful  about  the  validity 
of  these  proportional  allocations  and  will  believe  the  breakdown  in  Table  10 
to  be  more  informative  than  that  in  Table  11, 


Table  11 

Final  Allocation  of  UCLA  Budget  (Millions  of  dollars) 


Instruction 

Academic  Salaries  (2)  13.9 

Proportion  of  Academic  Administration  (5)  3.2 

Proportion  of  Academic  Support  (6)  5.3 

Proportion  of  Administration  (10)  8.2 

Research 

Academic  Salaries  (4)  12.0 

Proportion  of  Academic  Administration  (5)  2.7 

Proportion  of  Acadmic  Support  (6)  4.6 

Organized  Research  (7)  2.0 

Proportion  of  Administration  (10)  7.8 

Public  Service 

Academic  Salaries  (3)  2.9 

Proportion  of  Academic  Administration  (5)  .7 

Proportion  of  Academic  Support  (6)  1.1 

Public  Service  (8)  7.5 

Proportion  of  Administration  (10)  4.5 

Educationally  Related  Activities 

Educationally  Related  Activities  (9)  26.9 

Proportion  of  Administration  (10)  9.9 

Total 


30.6 


29.1 


16.7 


36.8 


113.2 
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Wo  are  able  to  draw  no  par l iciilar ly  i 1 lumina  Ling  inl’erences  from 
these  data.  It  was  already  well  known  that  graduate  education  and  research 
were  e.tromoly  e.xpensive  endeavors  whereas  undergraduate  education  is  not 
terribly  expensive.  With  respect  to  undcrgracUia to  education  we  tine  in 
lablo  8 that  about  44.0'/;.  ol  instructional  salary  is  devoted  to  undergraduates 
applying  that  percentage  to  the  total  amount  (SjO.b  million)  in  Table  11. 
lor  instruction  we  get  $13.6  million,  which  is  only  12?o  of  the  total  budget. 
Since  there  were  nearly  20,000  undergraduates,  we  find  that  c.xpcna i tur es  for 
their  instruction  were  less  than  $700  per  student.  These  students  must 
also  be  allocated  some  of  the  Educationally  Related  Activities  bueget  but 
not  a great  deal  oecausc  it  is  much  dominatea  by  the  hospital  ana  medical 
Items;  even  the  second  largest  area,  the  library,  is  mostly  attributable  to 
graduate,  education.  it  appears  that  even  digging  very  deeply  into  these 
related  activities  and  into  public  service,  one  could  not  come  near  the 
figure  of  $1500  per  student  which  is  widely  quoted  by  private  colleges  as 
the  minimum  for  maintenance  of  an  acceptable  undergradua te  program.  We  may 
conclude  that  UCLA  is  very  efficient,  indeed,  in  providing  undergraduate 
education. 

When  one  finds  efficiency  in  one  area,  he  may  reasonably  expect  it  in 
others,  and  there  is  nothing  in  these  data  to  indicate  otherwise.  In  fact, 
on  comparing  these  data  with  various  statistics  for  land  grant  institutions 
in  the  aggregate,  UCLA  is  quite  in  line  with  them  in  all  respects.  We 
simply  have  to  conclude  that  these  figures  show  what  it  costs  to  do  graduate 
education  and  to  do  research.  If  society  finds  these  costs  unbearably  high, 
then  it  may  have  to  make  some  hard  decisions  aoout  v;hich  arenas  oi:  research 
and  which  arenas  of  graduate  education  it  woula  like  to  curtail. 
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iWNOVATlOlv  U ^UIVATii:  COLLLIGES  AiJD  U:i[7Ai::SlTlES 


CALIFOR^nA 


INTRODUCTION 

Trivate  colleges  and  univevsi tics  in  California  were  surveyed  mainly 
to  searc/i  for  iiinovations  tl»at  niiglit  not  have  appeared  in  the  literature* 

I'e  selected  California  partly  because  it  was  handy  and  partly  because  va 
were  a\’are  that  at  least  a few  of  its  private  institutions  were  under- 
taking significant  educational  er.perinents . w^e  selected  private  colleges 

oecause  practical! v all  of  them  have  been  under  severe  oressure  to  economize; 
most  of  them  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  tuition  and  they  are  effectively 
banned  from  escalating  tuition  by  the  relatively  low  tuition  rates  of 
California* s public  institutions.  Thus,  there  were  a priori  grounds  for 
supposing  that  neces^Jity  night  nave  generated  significant  devices  for 
achieving  greater  efficiency. 

Wa  do  not  claim  tliat  California*  s private  institutions  fc.rm  a repre- 
sentative sample  of  all  private  institutions.  w'e  are  not  attempting  to 
measure  population  characteristics.  Our  object  \v’cis  simply  to  seek  innova- 
tion and  v;e  claim  merely  that  Caljfornia*3  institutions  appeared  to  be  as 
promising  a set  to  examine  as  any  we  could  think  of. 

The  results  of  tlie  survey  generally  indicated  that  private  institu- 
tions v/ere  in  much  tiie  same  posture  with  respect  to  innovation  as  public 
institutions,  briefly  it  was  found  that: 
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!•  t^rivdte  institutions  seem  not  to  be  run  more  eificiently 

than  public  institutions.  Since  they  are  mostly  totally  de- 
pendent on  tuition  for  tlie.Ir  financial  support,  they  find 
it  ditficult  to  engage  in  long-range  budget  planning  or  in 
even  rudimentary  cost-benefit  analyses  because  they  do  not 
know  iiov;  many  students  they  v;ill  have  until  the  day  of 
enrollment. 

2.  The  very  smallness  of  their  student  bodies,  while  an 
undeniable  virtue  from  another  standpoint,  limits  oppor- 
tunity for  innovation.  There  simply  are  not  sufficient 
funds  to  invest  in  innovation, 

3 . Private  institutions  are  under  much  the  same  pre ssures  to 
avoid  radical  innovations  from  parents  as  public  insti- 
tutions are  from  governmental  agencies. 

4.  Private  institutions  are  considering  much  the  same  kinds  of 
innovation  as  public  institutions . 

Ihe  survey  consisted  of  face  to  face  and  telephone  interviews  of  a 
senior  adinmls trator  of  each  institution  studied.  In  the  interest  of 
i.iaking  tiie  survey  manageable,  certain  institutions  whose  interests  were 
judgeu  to  be  narrow  were  excluded.  Types  of  schools  omitted  were  those 
tnat  grant  diplomas  or  certificates  instead  of  degrees;  theological 
serainaries  and  bible  colleges,  though  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  was 
included;  professional  schools  without  university  affiliation;  and  schools 

of  fine  arts  and  music.  Fifty-seven  institutions  were  included  in  the  study. 
Tiie  findings  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  Student  Admissions  , Faculty 

Concerns,  Curriculum,  Facilities,  Finance,  and  General  Administration. 
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STUDKN'r  ADMISST  NS 


A major  duiiif’C  in  sources  of  students  confronts  many  private  colle[;es 
and  universities  in  California,  v-ith  two-yo.ar  college  enrollments  approaching 
three  quarters  of  a million  students  and  witli  a growing  [>ercentnge  of  the 
students  interestci  in  transferring  to  c four-year  institution,  enrollnent 
in  Dr’ vat e colleges  and  universities  cannr^t  help  but  become  more  dependent 
upon  these  transfer  students.  This  survey  has  revealed  no  definite  evidence 
that  freshman  enrollments  in  private  institutions  are  shrinking  because  of 
the  popularity  of  the  two-year  colleges,  but  a fev;  report  an  unplanned 
leveling  off  of  enrollment  which  may  prove  significant. 

The  institutions  that  have  stressed  recruitment  from  two-year  colleges 
report  very  encouraging  results.  The  inclusion  of  the  independent  Colleges 
witn  state  and  ccmrriur.i ty  colleges  in  the  CaJifornia  Articulation  Conference 
(whicn  Ls  concerned  with  transfer  of  students  from  one  segment  of  education 
CO  another)  should  prove  beneficial  to  ail  independent  institutions  inter- 
3sced  in  recruiting  fro’u  the  two-year  colleges. 

The  private  institutions  must  recognize  that  tliere  are  reasons  other 
than  proximity  and  cost  entering  into  student  preference  for  the  two-year 
colleges.  Some  of  the  community  colleges  in  large  urban  areas  have  large 
enrollments,  but  many  of  them,  not  all  in  remote  areas,  have  sma  11  en  ro  11- 
ments  and  can  afford  the  same  individual  attention  and  the  same  sense  of 
community  that  are  the  strengths  of  the  smaller,  private  colleges  and 
universit ies . 

In  part,  because  of  the  changing  sources  of  students,  but  also  be- 
cause of  their  recruiting  efforts,  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
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in  California,  along  with  nearly  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States,  are  accommodating  larger  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, particularly  Black  and  Mexican-American  students.  Most  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  this  survey  have  taken  steps  to  assist  these  minority  students. 
They  have  made  curricula  more  relevant  by  including  ethnic  materials  in 
courses  and  creating  special  programs;  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
federal  educational  opportunity  programs  (by  decision  of  the  legislature, 
most  of  the  educational  opportunity  grants  in  California’s  program  went  to 
students  in  the  community  colleges).  They  have  established  programs  to 
overcome  educational  and  cultural  deficiencies  in  addition  to  providing 
some  forms  of  financial  assistance;  some  of  them  have  relaxed  their  standards 
of  admissions  requirements,  substituting  for  them  various  forms  of  probation. 

A few  institutions  have  pre-college  programs  that  have  served  over  the 
years  to  overcome  deficiencies  that  have  prevented  high  school  graduates 
from  entering  college  or  from  being  admitted  to  programs  with  high  require- 
ments as  in  mathematics  and  science.  United  States  International  Univer- 
sity operates  a separate  campus  for  such  students,  Northrop  Institute  of 
Technology  has  an  engineering  preparatory  program  consisting  of  twelve 
weeks  of  full-time  study  of  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
English  composition.  The  Institute  has  received  support  from  the  Sloan 
Foundation  for  a "First  Step"  program  that  seeks  students  who  are  disadvan- 
taged both  educationally  and  economically  but  who  possess  the  potential  and 
desire  necessary  to  complete  an  engineering  program.  These  students  are 
supported  financially  through  the  engineering  preparatory  program.  To  date, 
an  encouraging  number  of  them  have  matriculated  in  engineering.  They  have 
proven  both  to  the  Institute  and  to  themselves  that  they  can  handle  the  work. 
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A third  area  of  change  relating  to  students  lies  in  the  concept  of 
taking  the  educational  opportunity  to  the  student.  Unlike  the  University 
Extention  program,  the  programs  of  the  private  institutions  are  usually 
offered  for  credit;  some  are  full-fledged  degree  programs.  For  some  years, 
both  Chapman  College  and  Pepperdine  College  have  offered  continuing  educa- 
tion at  the  graduate  level,  primarily  for  public  school  teachers.  Pepper- 
dine, for  the  most  part,  offers  its  courses  in  public  high  schools.  Chap- 
man conducts  its  programs  on  military  bases,  where  it  also  offers  upper 
division  courses  for  students  from  nearby  junior  colleges,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  complete  work  for  the  Bachelor *s  degree  by  merely  taking  some 
intensive  seminars  q'h  the  Chapman  campus  afterward.  The  University  of 
Southern  California  offers  graduate  programs  in  aerospace  management  at 
military  bases  around  the  world.  Golden  Gate  College  also  offers  its  MBA 
program  at  a number  of  bases.  Golden  Gate  is,  moreover,  involved  in  an 
experimental  program  with  the  Bechtel  Corporation.  The  MBA  program  is 
offered  at  Bechtel  headquarters,  and  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  offer  the 
program  anywhere  in  the  world  where  the  company  has  a concentration  of  man- 
agement personnel. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Stanford  University  has  been  offering  a unique 
program  based  on  its  long-standing  arrangement  with  nearby  companies  to  per- 
mit qualified  employees  to  participate  in  an  honors  cooperative  program. 
Under  this  program,  students  have  been  accepted  on  a part-time  basis  (a 
privilege  otherwise  extended  only  to  Stanford  University  employees)  to  work 
for  graduate  degrees  in  engineering,  the  sciences,  and  computer  science. 

Two  years  ago,  arrangements  were  made  for  some  of  these  students  in  graduate 
programs  in  engineering  to  attend  regularly  scheduled  classes  by  closed- 
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circuit  television.  Receivers  were  installed  at  their  worksite.  A radio 


link  enables  the  student  to  ask  or  answer  questions.  The  student  pays 
the  regular  tuition  and  his  company  pays  an  equivalent  amount  directly 
to  the  department  offering  the  course. 

Because  this  use  of  equipment  is  limited  to  daytime  hours,  the  18 
companies  that  participate  in  the  program  have  formed  a continuing  educa- 
tion association  that  uses  the  facilities  to  offer  in-plant  type  training 
programs  and  leases  them  during  free  hours.  The  association  is  working 
with  nearby  colleges  in  order  to  offer  selected  undergraduate  courses  and 
is  negotiating  with  Golden  Gate  College  to  offer  the  MBA  program  at  night. 

There  have  been  two  interesting  by-products  of  the  Stanford  program: 

(1)  in  the  past,  auditing  of  courses  has  been  limited  to  Ph.D.’s,  but 
others  are  now  welcome  to  audit  where  they  work;  they  are  required  to  pay 
the  regular  fees;  (2)  Stanford  has  now  made  a non-registered  option  avail- 
able to  interested  employees  of  companies  in  the  association:  if  a student’s 

college  grades  do  not  qualify  him  for  admission  to  graduate  study  he  may  take 
three  or  four  courses  by  television.  So  far  as  the  instructor  is  concerned, 
he  is  a regular  student,  but  his  records  are  kept  by  the  Association.  If 

he  makes  A and  B grades  in  these  courses,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a graduate  student  and  may  then  petition  to  have  the  already  com- 
pleted courses  apply  toward  his  degree.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  student 
pays  the  fee  to  the  department  for  each  course  he  takes;  then  he  pays  tuition 
to  the  university  when  his  credits  are  accepted. 

FACULTY  CONCERNS 

Not  too  surprisingly,  innovation  in  the  area  of  hiring  faculty  is 
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negligible.  There  are  efforts  to  employ  minority  faculty  and  administra- 
tors but  these  have  enjoyed  limited  success  because  qualified  people  are 
still  in  short  supply. 

Financial  problems  facing  higher  education  in  general  have,  perhaps, 
resulted  in  the  most  significant  possibility  for  innovating.  Limited  finan 
ces  are  forcing  many  institutions,  including  many  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  California,  to  examine  closely  the  economics  of  the  instruc 
tional  process.  Thus,  after  many  years  of  simply  going  along  with  most 
proposals  that  met  with  faculty  approval,  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  being  compelled  to  take  stock.  As  a result,  they  are  beginning  to 
assess  the  merits  of  small  classes,  proliferation  of  courses,  and  low 
student-faculty  ratios. 

CURRICULUM 

Changes  in  curriculum,  by  contrast,  have  been  so  numerous  that  they 
are  impossible  to  cover  in  detail  and  are  very  difficult  to  isolate  and 
define. 

However,  several  generalizations  are  possible.  There  is  much  exper- 
imentation. There  has  been  a general  relaxation  of  requirements  for  grad- 
uation, particularly  in  lower  division  or  general  education  programs. 

There  has  been  widespread  adoption  of  calendars  different  from  the  tradi- 
tional semester  or  quarter  calendars. 

Among  curricular  changes,  the  strongest  trend  appears  to  be  toward 
placing  the  responsibility  for  learning  upon  the  student  by  offering  him 
more  opportunities  for  study  away  from  the  campus  and  for  diminished 
faculty  supervision  on  the  campus. 


It  is  predictable,  but  still  interesting,  that  there  is  less  curricu- 
lar change  on  campuses  affiliated  with  conservative  churches.  Many  of  the 
more  liberal  church-related  institutions  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  the 
differences  between  them  and  the  more  innovative  secular  institutions  are 
becoming  difficult  to  detect. 

Inclusion  of  minority  studies  in  the  curriculum  appears  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  institutional  size  than  conservatism  or  liberalism.  Smaller 
institutions  tend  to  incorporate  materials  into  existing  courses;  slightly 
larger  ones  initiate  ethnic  courses;  finally,  the  largest  institutions 
have  curricula  and  entire  departments  or  divisions  devoted  to  ethnic  studies 

One  innovation  outside  the  private  colleges  and  universities  of  Cali- 
fornia may  eventually  have  an  impact  on  their  engineering  programs.  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  College  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Brigham  Young  University 
and  Oregon  Technical  Institute  have  introduced  programs  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology.  These  programs  are  charac- 
terized by  a greatly  reduced  mathematics  content.  Cogswell  Polytechnical 
College  (a  private  two-year  institution)  reports  a sharp  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  its  graduates  transferring  to  these  institutions  since  these 
programs  have  been  introduced.  Northrop  Institute  of  Technology  offers 
a Bachelor's  degree  in  Aircraft  Maintenance  Engineering  Technology,  but 
the  program  is  not  characterized  by  greatly  reduced  mathematics  content. 

Foreign  study  programs  involve  much  more  than  curriculum  but  are 
probably  best  discussed  here.  The  traditional  "junior  year  abroad"  pro- 
grams continue,  some  with  interesting  variations.  There  is  a growing 
tendency  to  permit  the  student  to  spend  some  part  of  his  undergraduate 
years  as  a regular  student  in  a foreign  university,  provided  he  has  the 
language  facility  that  may  be  needed.  Opportunities  for  students  to  do 
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research  *'on  their  own"  in  foreign  countries  are  also  developing.  Some 
of  the  foreign  campuses  are  operated  by  the  parent  California  institution; 
others  are  located  at  and  operated  by  the  foreign  institution. 

Particular  mention  must  be  made  of  VJorld  Campus  Afloat,  administered 
by  Chapman  College.  This  program,  combining  classes  on  board  ship  with 
visits  to  cultural  centers  en  route,  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years. 
During  the  term  just  ended,  450  students  from  200  colleges  and  universities 
were  enrolled.  There  are  two  crui.ses  each  year,  with  the  fall  cruise 
visiting  the  Mediterranean  and  Latin  America,  and  the  spring  cruise  visit- 
ing Asia  and  Africa  and  continuing  around  the  world. 

Much  of  the  experimentation  with  calendars  relates  directly  to  the 
increased  opportunities  that  one-month  or  six-week  "interterms"  provide  for 
foreign  travel.  After  the  conventional  semester  and  quarter  calendars,  the 
4-1-4  calendar  has  become  the  favorite,  particularly  if  one  includes  the 
variations  on  it.  The  4-1-4  has  the  virtue  of  maintaining  some  of  the 
more  leisurely  pace  of  the  semester  system  and  has  the  quarter  system^ s ad- 
vantage of  placing  the  Christmas  vacation  between  terms.  So  far,  this  has 
been  more  popular  in  Northern  California,  but  it  is  beginning  to  emerge 
in  Southern  California  institutions. 


FACILITIES 

Many  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities  of  California  were  in 
a position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Federal  grants  and  loans  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  As  a result,  most  institutions  that 
have  attained  their  enrollment  targets  , or  find  that  they  are  no  longer 
growing*  reasonably  comfortable  so  far  as  physical  facilities  are  concerned. 

The  few  institutions  that  were  not  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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Federal  programs  and  those  that  are  still  growing,  in  some  cases  more 
rapidly  than  anticipated,  are  having  difficulty  financing  the  additional 
facilities  that  they  need.  High  interest  rates  and  the  general  shortage 
of  lendable  funds  are  part  of  the  problem,  while  the  depressed  prices  of 
securities  is  another  partf  for  tax  laws  not  give  donors  attractive 
tax  advantages  for  gifts  of  depreciated  securities.  The  rising  costs  of  build- 
ing are  painful  but  are  probably  not  significant  in  deferring  needed  con- 
struction; there  is  a general  oelief  that  building  prices  will  continue 
to  rise  indefinitely  in  the  future. 

Apart  from  interesting  examples  of  innovative  architecture  on  campuses 
today,  some  significant  new  concepts  have  emerged  in  the  facilities  area. 

\-Jhile  trailers  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  used  as  temporary  dormitor- 
ies on  many  campuses,  Stanford  University  has  gone  a step  beyond  and  instal- 
led a cluster  of  mobile  homes  very  near  to  the  center  of  campus  to  fill  an 
urgent  need  for  housing  for  some  500  students.  Stanford  intends  to  use 
these  units  for  five  years  until  a permanent  solution  can  be  developed. 

Azusa  Pacific  intends  to  follow  Stanford’s  lead  in  using  mobile  homes  for 
student  housing,  but  plans  to  install  them  in  a fully  developed  park-like 
area  adjacent  to  the  campus  and  make  them  a permanent  part  of  the  campus. 

The  introduction  of  coeducation  at  Saint  Mary’s  College  has  created  a 
housing  problem  and  mobile  homes  are  under  consideration  there  as  well. 

Campus  administrators  are  being  buffeted  by  a kind  of  tidal  action 
at  some  campuses.  Students  ask  to  be  permitted  to  live  off  campus.  This 
can  create  a problem  of  surplus  housing  on  campus  or  it  can  ease  a short- 
age. But  if  many  students  move  off  campus,  available  housing  disappears 
in  the  neighborhood  and  some  of  those  who  have  moved  off  then  want  to  re- 
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turn  to  campus  to  be  with  their  friends  or  to  get  froip  housing  condi- 

tions not  to  their  liking.  Until  this  back  and  forth  motion  has  run  its 
course,  those  responsible  for  planning  campus  housing  lire  in  a tenuous 
position.  Because  campus  housing  produces  revenue,  funds  for  its  construc- 
tion can  be  obtained,  but  if  a vacancy  problem  develops,  there  is  insuf- 
ficient revenue  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  enrollment  suffers  if  housing  is  not  available  for  those  who 
want  it. 

Other  kinds  of  facilities  are  receiving  attention.  Chapman  College 
is  studying  the  feasibility  of  an  Educational  Corridor,  which  will  consist 
of  a group  of  two-story  buildings  grouped  around  a mall.  The  buildings 
could  include  dormitories,  a student  center,  an  art  center,  a swimming  pool, 
a shopping  center,  etc.  xhe  innovation  lies  in  the  idea  of  building  the 
Educational  Corridor  on  the  athletic  field  and  then  using  their  roofs  as 
a base  for  an  athletic  field  that  could  be  rebuilt  on  top  of  them. 

FINANCE 

We  have  already  touched  on  finance  in  connection  with  new  facilities. 

To  the  observations  made  there,  we  must  add  that  along  with  current  busi- 
ness cmditions,  campus  unrest  is  contributing  to  the  financial  problems 
of  higher  education.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  factor  is  more 
significant  if  only  because  people  who  might  give  to  higher  education  if 
market  conditions  were  better  will  sometimes  state  that  they  are  not  giving 
because  of  campus  unrest,  rather  than  admit  that  they  are  embarrassed  by 
some  of  their  investments. 

One  area  in  which  campus  unrest  is  contributing  directly  to  the  finan- 
cial  problems  of  higher  education  is  in  the  cost  of  insurance.  Contracts 
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are  now  being  written  for  one  year  instead  of  three;  rates  have  been  in- 
creased, in  some  cases  by  several  hundred  percent;  and  deductible  amounts 
have  been  raised,  again  by  several  hundred  percent  in  some  cases.  Some 
insurance  managers  feel  that  insurance  companies  are  overreacting,  but  some 
sharp  increases  on  some  campuses  are  inevitable  as  long  as  unrest  remains 
dest  ruct ive. 

To  offset  costs,  as  we  have  already  noted,  a number  of  institutions 
included  in  this  survey  are  taking  a hard  look  at  the  economics  of  the 
instructional  process  in  an  effort  to  bring  costs  more  into  line  with 
anticipated  income.  Fairly  drastic  action  may  prove  necessary  in  the  areas 
of  student-faculty  ratios,  class  sizes,  and  the  richness  of  the  curriculum, 
particularly  if  the  current  inflation  persists. 

Some  private  institutions  are  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
patterns  of  financing  that  existed  before  World  War  II.  At  that  time,  the 
normal  practice  was  to  cover  operating  expenses  with  tuition  and  endowment 
income  (if  any)  and  to  solicit  gifts  to  cover  capital  and  extraordinary 
expenses  and  to  build  endowment.  Under  that  arrangement,  new  buildings 
were  the  equivalent  of  costs,  and  no  provision  had  to  be  made  for  interest 
payments  or  for  amortization. 

In  recent  years,  largely  because  loans  became  available  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  but  also  because  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  making  greater  use  of  bank  loans,  provision  for  interest  pay- 
ments and  amortization  of  loans  has  become  a significant  item  in  the  bud- 
get of  many  insit ut ions.  One  result  of  this  has  been  an  increased  emphasis 
on  gifts  for  current  purposes,  completing  a significant  departure  from 
Pre-World  War  II  days. 
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But  there  has  been  another  reason  for  an  increased  emphasis  on  gifts 
for  current  purposes:  tuition  charges  have  gone  up  but  much  more  slowly 

than  costs  in  most  institutions,  leaving  an  increasing  gap  to  be  filled  by 
gifts.  Some  fear  that  tuition  levels  have  reached  a point  where  private 
institutions  are  being  priced  out  of  the  market;  there  is  evidence  that 
this  fear  is  justified  elsewhere,  but  enrollments  in  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  California  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  tuition  increases. 

More  significant  is  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  with 
respect  to  tuition  increases:  as  tuition  increases,  more  students  qualify 

for  financial  aid  and  gains  in  the  income  account  are  offset  more  and  more 
by  increases  in  the  student  aid  budget. 

The  loss  of  gift  income  because  of  current  economic  conditions  (and 
campus  unrest)  is  forcing  a re-evaluation  of  tuition  policy.  Institutions 
that  once  reluctantly  increased  tuition  every  three  years  now  have  annual 
increases  and  have  published  this  policy  to  students  and  their  partents. 
Institutions  that  have  prided  themselves  on  keeping  tuition  low  are  re- 
cognizing that  the  conditions  that  enabled  them  to  keep  tuition  low  are 
changing  or  no  longer  exist.  The  increased  proportion  of  secular  faculty 
in  Catholic  institutions  is  a case  in  point.  Institutions  that  have  been 
holding  tuition  under  $1,500  are  coming  to  realize  that  they  must  raise  it 
to  $1,800  and  that,  by  the  time  they  get  there,  the  magic  number  will  have 
gone  to  $2,000. 

Endowed  institutions  have  somewhat  more  flexibility  in  the  matter  of 
tuition,  but  there  are  only  about  10  private  institutions  in  California  that 
have  significant  endowment  funds.  So  long  as  their  stocks  are  in  companies 
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that  are  maintaining  dividends,  their  endox^ment  income  should  not 
suffer  too  much  from  the  current  depressed  prices  of  securities.  They 
can  be  hurt,  though,  if  they  must  liquidate"  unrestricted  endowment  funds 
in  order  to  meet  operating  deficits. 

Many  of  the  endowed  institutions  also  have  significant  life  income 
and  annuity  funds.  In  the  present  market,  the  life  income  funds  present 
no  great  problem  because  the  donor  has,  in  effect,  accepted  the  risk  of 
reduced  income  from  the  securities  he  has  given.  Annuity  contracts  are 
a different  matter  and  can  hurt  the  institution  if  the  annuity  rate  has 
been  set  too  high  and  earnings  on  the  portfolio  decline. 

Many  of  the  endowed  institutions  have  taken  seriously  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ford  Foundation  study  that  was  completed  about  a year  ago. 

The  study  recommended  greater  diversification  of  endowment  portfolios 
into  equities  with  the  objective  of  seeking  an  annual  yield  on  the  order 
of  twelve  percent  and  the  adoption  of  a policy  of  transferring  a fixed 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  endowment  to  the  operating  budget  each 
year  in  order  to  protect  operating  income  against  wide  swings  in  endowment 
income.  Because  bond  prices  have  also  suffered,  institutions  that  have 
moved  in  this  direction  profess  not  to  be  overly  disturbed  by  the  decision 
to  go  into  equities. 

Most  institutions  have  benefitted  by  the  high  interest  rates  obtained 
by  investing  in  short-term  securities.  Tuition  payments  are  made,  any- 
where from  two  to  four  times  a year.  However,  they  are  spent  throughout 
the  year,  thus  giving  most  institutions  opportunities  for  investment.  For 
most  institutions,  though,  investment  profits  are  not  significant  and 
administrators  are  forced  to  conclude  that  tuition  is  the  only  controllable 
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variable  in  the  f inane  i;-.I  equation.  Faced  with  tiie  risk  of  bankruptcy 
against  that  of  pricing  themselves  out  of  tlie  market,  most  institutions 
are  going  to  adopt  the  latter  risk.  The  imposition  of  tuition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  increases  in  tuition  for  non-residents  at 
the  public  institutions  of  adjacent  states  ease  the  risk  of  tuition  in- 
creases in  private  colleges  and  universities  of  California,  and  continued 
escalation  may  be  expected. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  public  funds,  both  federal 
and  state,  in  support  of  private  higher  education  will  be  increased  or  even 
that  some  funds  now  going  into  public  education  will  be  diverted  to  the 
private  sector.  Thus,  funds  for  higher  education  may  be  restored  to  former 
levels  in  the  federal  budget,  but  this  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  atti- 
tudes expressed  by  some  Congressmen  because  of  campus  unrest.  Perhaps  the 
California  State  Scholarship  program  will  be  expanded  to  increase  the 
dollar  limit  above  the  present  level  of  $2,000>  or  to  increase  the  number 
of  recipients  each  yeai'  above  the  present  number  (equivalent  to  two  per- 
cent of  the  preceding  yearns  high  school  graduates);  the  Governor  vetoed 
a bill  to  do  the  latter  last  year.  Perhaps  the  current  campaign  to  amend 
the  State  Constitution  to  make  possible  public  support  of  private  higher 
education  will  be  successful.  Inasmuch  as  Proposition  I,  to  provide  funds 
for  additional  construction  at  the  medical  schools  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  defeated  in  a recent  election^  a constitutional  amendment 
could  lead  to  diversion  of  some  funds  from  the  public  medical  schools  to 
the  private  ones  in  order  to  increase  the  production  of  doctors  in  the 
State.  These  alternatives,  other  than  some  increase  in  the  State  Scholarship 
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program,  are  rarner  sieadar  reeas  on  which  to  oase  finaacial  plai  aing 


among  the  private  colleges  and  universities  in  California. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  could  perhaps  have  been  labeled  "Everything  Else;"  in- 
asmuch as  general  administration  is  defined  to  include  organization. 

If  imitation  may  be  taken  as  a measure  of  value,  a good  case  may  be 
made  for  the  concept  of  the  cluster  college  as  the  greatest  innovation  in 
higher  education  in  California,  if  not  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  was 
bom  in  1926  when  Pomona  College,  founded  in  1887,  was  joined  by  Scripps 
College  (1926)  and  the  two  initiated  the  Claremont  University  Center  and 
Graduate  School.  The  remaining  institutions  were  added  after  World  War 
II:  Claremont  Men’s  College  (1946),  Harvey  Mudd  College  (engineering,  1955), 

and  Pitzer  College  (1963) . The  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont  is  an 
associated  institution  and,  until  recently,  the  colleges  expected  Immaculate 
Heart  College  to  join  them,  also  as  an  associate. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Claremont  Colleges  is  that  each  is  an  in- 
dependent institution  with  its  own  governing  board  and  separate  finances, 
administration,  and  faculty.  The  strength  of  the  arrangement  lies  in  the 
development  of  a common  library  ^ar  richer  than  any  one  of  them  could 
afford  individually;  in  the  use  of  common  business  services,  common  stu- 
dent health  services,  common  faculty'’  center,  etc;  in  the  arrangement  for 
cross-enrollment  of  students;  and  in  the  concentration  of  graduate  studies. 

This  independence  revealed  certain  weaknesses  when  campus  unrest  de- 
veloped and  united  action  was  required  because  the  students  involved  in  the 
disturbances  could  move  from  one  campus  to  another  and,  therefore,  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another.  This  problem  has  led  to  an  examination  of  areas 
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in  which  common  administration  should  be  established.  More  recently,  rising 
^ costs  have  J.ed  to  a decision  to  explore  additional  services,  such  as  catering, 

that  may  be  made  common  among  the  six  institutions  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
Cluster  Colleges 

One  more  item  will  illustrate  another  way  in  which  these  six  institu- 
tions, each  quite  small,  gain  strength  from  their  affiliation  as  the  Clare- 
mont Colleges.  When  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  ethnic  studies 
reached  its  height,  by  approaching  these  demands  as  a problem  common  to  all  of 
of  them,  the  Claremont  Colleges  were  able  to  establish  a Human  Resources 
Institute  made  up  of  a Black  Studies  Center,  a Mexican-American  Studies 

Center,  and  a Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies a strong  contrast  to 

the  smaller  colleges  which  could  only  incorporate  some  ethnic  material  into 
existing  courses  or  add  some  courses. 

One  of  the  early  emulators  of  the  Claremont  concept  was  the  University 
of  the  Pacific.  Around  the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  there  is 
a cluster  of  three  liberal  arts  colleges  (each  with  a different  mission) , a 
school  of  engineering,  and  a school  of  pharmacy.  In  addition,  the  Univer- 
sity has  a dental  school  in  San  Francisco  and  a law  school  in  Sacramento. 

The  obvious  way  in  which  the  University  of  the  Pacific  differs  from  the 
Claremont  Colleges  is  in  its  being  a single  institution  with  a single 
governing  board.  In  other  respects,  it  draws  the  same  strength. from  the 
cluster  concept  as  the  Claremont  Colleges . 

Another  imitation  of  the  Clareiaont  concept  dates  back  to  the  1940’ s. 

When  the  San  Diego  College  for  Women  was  established,  the  University  of 
San  Diego  was  built  adjacent  to  it  with  a college  for  men  and  a law  school. 
The  women’s  college,  separately  incorporated,  became  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity  of  San  Diego  College  for  Women,  The  College  for  Women  is  now  in 
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the  process  of  merging  into  the  University  and  this,  at  least  officially, 
will  end  the  cluster  arrangement. 

More  recent  developments  of  the  cluster  concept  include  the  Graduate 


Theological  Union  at  Berkeley.  It  is  almost  identical  in  concept  to  the 
CJ.aremont  Colleges  except  that  the  Union  does  not  yet  make  common  business 
services  available  to  its  constituents.  The  move  of  Marymount  College  to 
the  Loyola  campus  creates  a similar,  if  more  limited,  arrangement.  In 
establishing  Johnston  College,  the  University  of  Redlands  is  following  the 
model  of  the  University  of  Pacific. 

A major  variation  on  the  cluster  theme  has  been  developed  by  those 
institutions  with  a single  administration  and  multiple  campuses  where 
the  campuses  are  geographically  separated.  United  States  International 
University  operates  three  campuses  in  the  San  Diego  area,  Loma  Linda 
University  now  operates  two  campuses  in  the  Riverside  area  as  a result  of 
merging  La  Sierra  College,  and  Pepperdine  College  has  broken  ground  for  a 
campus  in  Malibu  to  go  along  with  its  main  campus  in  south- central  Los 
Angeles . 

Another  variation  of  this  latter  theme  may  be  noted.  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
operates  its  Doheny  campus  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  Marymount  College 
operates  a junior  college  at  its  former  location  on  the  Palos  Verdes  Pen- 
insula. The  major  distinction  in  these  two  cases  is  that  the  satellite 
campuses  do  not  mirror  the  programs  on  the  main  campus . 

In  summary,  we  may  say  that  all  applications  of  the  cluster  concept, 
including  those  at  the  San  Diego  and  Santa  Cruz  campuses  of  the  University 
of  California,  aim  at  the  strength  that  comes  from  larger  size  while  main- 
taining the  feeling  of  individuality  and  the  sense  of  community  that  char- 
acterizes smaller  colleges. 
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Othei:  Cooperative  Arrangements 


Despite  the  success  of  the  cluster  concept,  other  cooperative  arrange- 
ments have  had  no  visible  success  among  the  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  California,  The  Independent  Colleges  of  Northern  California  and 
the  Independent  Colleges  of  Southern  California  are  fund-raising  organi- 
zations and  do  not  require  sharing  of  services  in  the  usual  sense. 


The  kind  of  cooperation  for  which  there  should  be  opportunity  among 
the  private  colleges  and  universities  of  California  is  exemplified  by  the 
informal  association  of  which  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Camegie- 
Mellon  University,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Rochester, 
and  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis  are  all  members.  These  Institutions 
have  in  common  small  student  bodies,  a high  cost  per  student,  and  a heavy 
involvement  in  research.  The  provosts  meet  regularly  and  other  officers 
meet  on  occasion;  one  subcommittee,  on  administrative  data  processing,  has 
been  formed,  partly  out  of  concern  that  national  efforts  like  those  of  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  may  produce  data  and 
cost  concepts  that  are  unrealistic  for  institutions  of  this  type. 

At  another  level  of  organization,  that  of  governance,  there  has  been 
a great  amount  of  change  among  private  institutions  in  California,,  but 
there  are  also  some  strong  central  tendencies.  With  minor  exceptions, 
there  is  agreement  that  students  do  not  belong  on  governing  boards  and  that 
alumni  representation  should  be  widespread.  With  more  exceptions,  there 
is  agreement  that  faculty  members  do  not  belong  on  governing  boards;  though 
several  institutions  have  appointed  faculty  members  from  other  institutions 
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to  their  boards  in  order  to  have  a faculty  point  of  view  represented. 
Participation  of  faculty  and  students  in  committees  has  become  widespread, 
with  some  representation  on  committees  of  the  board,  more  on  administrative 
committees,  and  still  more  on  lesser  committees.  As  an  alternative,  some 
board  meetings  and  some  committee  meetings  are  open  to  faculty  and  students 
or  their  representatives.  Almost  without  exception,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  acted  to  establish  new  lines  of  communication  so  that  student 
interests  and  concerns  can  be  expressed. 

In  a few  church-related  institutions,  there  are  highly  visible  efforts 
to  effect  some  separation  from  the  church  involved  (hopefully,  without  loss 
of  financial  support).  Among  Catholic  colleges,  this  expresses  itself  as  a 
separation  of  the  institution  and  the  controlling  religious  order  in.to 
district  corporations,  accompanied  by  the  addition  of  laymen  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  educational  institution.  Part  of  this  attempt  at  separ- 
ation is  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  support  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity, part  of  it  stems  from  a hope  of  avoiding  strictures  on  use  of  public 
funds  in  support  of  private  higher  education  when  a sectarian  religious 
purpose  is  served  by  the  institution. 

Problems  of  Planning  and  Budgeting 

At  the  purely  administrative  level,  there  are  three  areas  of  interest: 
computers,  planning  and  budgeting,  and  the  use  of  contracted  services. 

Roughly  half  the  private  colleges  and  universities  are  involved  with  computers, 
whether  in  teaching  courses  on  computers,  teaching  courses  in  which  the  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  use  computers,  operating  computers  for  teaching  and 
research,  or  operating  computers  for  administrative  purposes.  The  variety  of 
computers  involved  renders  any  effective  cooperation,  particularly  in  the  area 
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of  applications  proc, ramming , almost  impossible.  'I'he  rt'SulL  is  that  i*ow  of 
the  small  institutions  are  gett-ing  the  magnitude  oL  benefits  possible  from 
the  computer.  Particularly  for  the  smaller  institutions,  there  is  a real 
need  to  adopt  uniform  procedures  of  admissions,  registration,  recording,  and 
reporting  as  they  pertain  to  students;  in  charts  of  accounts  receivable  and 
payable,  reporting  and  fund  accounting;  and  in  methods  of  keeping  basic 
statistics.  If  there  vjere  uniformity,  computer  programs  could  be  developed 
at  minimum  cost  to  each  institution.  A service  bureau  operation  might  prove 
appropriate  for  groups  of  these  smaller  colleges. 

In  the  area  of  planning  and  budgeting,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  Most  private  colleges  and  universities  nov;  go  through  the  annual 
agony  of  preparing  a budget.  Fewer  of  them  relate  this  budget  to  any  overall 
plan  designed  to  move  the  institution  toward  its  objectives;  still  fewer  have 
developed  meaningful  controls  that  force  expenditures  to  respect  the  budgetary 
mold . 

.Admittedly,  long-range  planning  is  very  difficult  in  the  current  environ- 
ment. Private  institutions  are  still  growing  in  California  but  the  combina- 
tion of  inadequate  financial  resources  and  campus  unrest  tends  to  offset  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  future  that  growth  normally  brings.  Inevitably,  many 
institutions  feel  that  they  are  in  a battle  for  survival  and  feel  that  they 
cannot  spare  the  energy  to  look  ahead--even  when  looking  ahead  would  put  the 
present  in  a more  hopeful  perspective. 

The  development  of  adequate  budgeting  controls  is  even  more  difficult. 
Enrollment  forecasts  and  budgets  are  prepared  early  in  the  winter,  per- 
sonnel contracts  are  negotiated  in  the  spring,  student  acceptances  come  in 
during  the  summer,  and  the  students  appear--or  fail  to  appear--in  the 
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early  fall.  A slightly  low  estimate  of  enrollment  usually  creates  little 
or  no  problem,  except  that  there  is  a tendency  to  ease  some  cuts  that  may 
have  had  to  be  made  in  the  budget  instead  of  establishing  a reserve.  A 
large  error  on  the  low  side  in  estimating  enrollment  can  create  problems 
of  overcrowding  in  classrooms  and  dormitories,  and  can  lead  to  panic  actions 
almost  always  expensive — unless  there  is  a plan  for  coping  with  such  con- 
tingencies . 

oecause  of  the  heavy  dependence  of  practically  all  private  colleges  on 
income  from  tuition  and  income  from  full  dormitories,  even  a small  over- 
estimate of  enrollment  can  create  severe  problems.  Ten  missing  students 
represent  a short  income  of  $25,000  to  $35,000  in  tuition  and  room  rental 
on  a typical  campus  and  this  can  be  a serious  blow  to  a budget  in  a 
smaller  institution.  In  some  ways,  a larger  overestimate  of  enrollment 
is  better  than  a small  one  if  it  makes  possible  a reduction  in  the  number 
of  sections  of  courses  required  and  the  closing  off  of  part  of  res- 
idence hall  in  order  to  save  maintenance  costs — provided,  of  course,  ju- 
dicious use  is  made  of  contingent  faculty  that  can  be  dropped  when  there 
is  an  unplanned  drop  in  enrollment. 

Even  when  enrollment  forecasts  are  completely  accurate,  budgetary 
control  is  difficult  in  colleges  and  universities  because  so  many  of  the 
expenditures  against  budget  allocations  are  small:  library  books,  a few 

hours  of  extra  work  for  a deserving  student,  attendance,  at  meetings  and 
conventions,  especially  when  nearby,  failure  to  collect  a loan  that 
has  already  been  pledged  to  another  student.  The  list  goes  on  to 
infinity  and  there  is  ample  justification  for  additional  expenditure  in 
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areas  such  as  these.  When  they  are  aggregated,  however  they  can  push  a 
budget  completely  out  of  control, 

There  would  appear  to  be  a need  for  a form  of  flexible  budgeting,  com- 
plete with  contingency  plans,  for  smaller  colleges  and  universities.  Methods 
of  aggregating  smaller  items  that  force  tradeoffs  within  the  aggregates  ("If 
you  want  extra  work  for  this  deserving  student,  you  must  deduct  your  travel 
allocation  by  an  equal  amount")  would  also  be  helpful. 

Some  institutions  have  sought  greater  budgetary  control  by  making  judi- 
cious use  of  contracted  services.  The  use  of  banks  to  prepare  payrolls  is 
probably  the  most  common  example,  unless  one  includes  auditors,  which  nearly 
all  colleges  and  universities  use  even  though  there  is  no  legal  compulsion 
upon  them  to  do  so.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  utilization | outside 
services  for  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds  are  rarely  used,  largely 
because  these  are  areas  in  which  students  can  be  employed. 

Food  service  appears  to  be  the  most  controversial  area  among  private 
colleges  and  universities  in  California  at  present.  Some  institutions  are 
adamant  in  their  refusal  to  let  outsiders  have  anything  to  do  with  feeding 
students;  others  have  "always"  used  a food  service  and  would  not  consider 
doing  it  themselves;  few  have  dropped  the  outside  service  in  favor  of  hand- 
ling the  problem  for  themselves.  Every  year,  a few  change  services  or  decide 
to  bring  one  in.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a neutral  observer  who 
can  give  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  issue. 

There  is  a general  reliance  upon  professional  investment  advice  among 
those  institutions  with  appreciable  sums  available  for  investment.  Perhaps 
as  many  as  half  of  the  institutions  that  administer  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  use  one  of  the  available  processing  services  to  handle  billing  and 
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collection.  About  the  only  other  area  of  contracted  services  worth  men-* 
tioning  is  the  rather  limited  use  of  the  service  bureaus  for  data  processing. 

There  are>  of  course,  highly  localized  services,  including  contracts 
with  clinics  or  individual  physicians  to  provide  medical  services.  Most 
of  the  remaining  outside  services  that  could  be  mentioned  bear  directly 
on  the  educational  process. 

The  basic  question  that  is  raised  by  discussion  of  contracted  services 
is  this:  Should  the  president  of  a college  or  university  be  selected  be- 
cause he  is  a competent  educator  or  because  he  is  a competent  general  man- 
ager of  a highly  complex  business  operation?  If  the  former,  it  would  seem 
that  he  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  of  his  duties 
as  innkeeper,  caterer,  landscape  gardener,  etc.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 
use  contracted  services,  another  way,  perhaps,  is  to  hire  campus  adminis- 
trators who  are  responsible  directly  to  the  board  of  trustees,  thus  freeing 
the  president  to  concentrate  on  the  educational  mission.  The  number  of 
resignations  (as  opposed  to  retirements)  among  presidents  indicates  a need 
for  some  fundamental  innovation  in  this  area. 
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CHAPTER  25 


THE  COMPUTER  IN  HIGHER  KIHICATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Higher  education  today  is  under  much  pressure  as  a result  of  increased 
demand  and  rising  costs.  Educational  demand  is  increasing  with  population 
growth  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  number  of  eligible  applicants,  the 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  years  students  spend  in  college,  the 
proliferation  of  adult  and  continuing  programs,  increc'sed  government  sup- 
port to  students  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  attend  college,  and 
increased  pressures  for  programs  serving  minority  and  remedial  students. 
Similarly,  educational  costs  have  risen.  For  the  average  college  student, 
annual  costs  have  increased  from  $1,495  in  1955  to  $2,164  in  1965;  $2,557 
is  projected  for  1975.  Faculty  and  staff  salaries  have  likewise  increased, 
partly  as  a result  of  competition  with  industry  for  well-qualified  person- 
nel. 

However,  neither  the  productivity  nor  the  efficiency  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  has  changed  appreciably  in  the  past  decade.  If  these 
trends  continue,  the  result  can  only  be  continuing  increases  in  operation 
costs.  Costs  of  higher  education  have  been  increasing  at  over  $1  billion 

per  year.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  is  estimated  to  be  7.5%  for  private 

2 

schools  and  5%  for  public  institutions. 
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The  Association  of  American  Universities  reported  in  1968  that  unless 

additional  resources  can  offset  the  cost  increase,  higher  education  will 

be  cut  back — perhaps  toward  fewer  students,  fewer  teachers,  and  no  assis- 

3 

tance  for  the  disadvantaged.  Meanwhile,  there  appears  to  be  a clear  trend 
on  the  part  of  government  and  public  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  finan- 
cial support  to  higher  education.  There  seems  to  be  no  reversal  of  this 
trend  in  sight,  especially  since  reduced  aid  to  higher  education  is  now 
seen  as  a punitive  measure  to  combat  campus  revolt. 

Against  this  background  of  crisis,  educational  technology  may  have 
much  to  offer.  Jerome  S.  Bruner  has  said,  ^Instruction  is  a provisional 

state  that  has  as  its  object  to  make  the  learner  or  problem-solver  self- 
ii4 

sufficient.  T'/hen  students  use  technology  to  master  course  material,  the 
instructor's  released  time  can  be  advantageously  spent  discussing  basic 
concepts  and  diagnosing  difficulties. 

The  knowledge  explosion  of  the  20th  century  has  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  one  man  to  become  an  authority  outside  of  one  very  specialized 
field.  Speed  and  efficiency  - implicit  in  this  technocratic  age  - are  be- 
coming important  values.  A student  cannot  have  quick  access  in  his  mind  to 
a large  body  of  knowledge;  there  are  limitations  to  his  memory;  there  are 
virtually  no  limitations  to  a computer's  memory.  There  is  no  need  to  spend 
useless  hours  practicing  routines  of  search  and  drill  when  there  are  machines 
for  that  purpose;  the  computer  provides  instant  retrieval.  However,  not-  • 
withstanding  its  vast  potential  for  furnishing  time  and  effort-saving  de- 
vices, it  remains  primarily  a tool  to  aid  in  learning.  The  computer  has 
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virtually  no  physical  limits  in  terms  of  memory  size  and  complexity,  but 
it  has  quite  finite  limits  in  terms  of  function,  since  it  is  a machine 
programmed  by  man. 

Computers  have  been  used  at  educational  institutions  for  quite  some 
time  to  hcJidle  administrative  chores  such  as  admissions,  course  registra- 
tion and  grading  procedures,  and  also  to  carry  out  computations  for  research 
workers.  They  have,  thus  far,  been  very  little  used  to  assist  the  major 
function  of  educational  institutions:  instruction.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
now  for  education  to  explore  all  possible  uses  to  which  computers  can  be 
put  for  aiding  instruction. 

Ordinarily  it  would  seem  a little  odd  to  assume  that  one  must  look 
around  for  a use  for  a gadget;  the  computer  does  seem  to  be  a special  case 
because  it  is  so  effective  for  storing  and  retrieving  information.  How- 
ever, the  problem  of  determining  how  computers  can  be  truly  useful,  beyond 
being  a very  convenient  computing  device,  is  one  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
solved. 

BACKGROUND 

Computer  teaching  evolved  as  an  outgrowth  of  programmed  textbooks  and 
teaching  machines.  As  educators  became  more  experienced  with  programmed 
materials,  they  found  limitations  in  the  method.  These  linear  programs 
were  set  up  so  that  the  sequencing  of  frames  (questions  and  responses) 
were  fixed  in  serial  order,  thus  not  allowing  for  individual  differences. 
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The  more  flexible  computer  allows  branching  to  a variety  of  sequences 
depending  on  the  student  responses;  this  advantage  is  the  heart  of  computer^ 
assisted  instruction  (CIA).  The  development  of  hardware  (the  actual  phys- 
ical machinery)  and  software  (programming)  for  this  application  of  computers 
began  in  the  late  1950 *s  and  early  1960*s.  On.  of  the  earliest  efforts  was 
the  PLATO  (Programmed  Logic  for  Automatic  Teaching  Operations)  program  headed 
by  D.L.  Bitzer  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Beginning  in  1961  with  a 
single  terminal  in  conjunction  with  an  ILLIAC  I computer,  a computer— instruc- 
tion logic  was  developed,  employing  the  CATO  language.  The  next  year  another 
terminal  was  added  to  the  system,  using  a time-sharing  mode  with  a CDC  1604 
computer.  The  following  year  there  were  20  terminals.  Realizing  the  role 
of  console  costs  in  future  systems,  PLATO  began  a research  and  development 
program  to  produce  a new  low-cost  console  display  unit.  The  resulting  hard- 
ware is  expected  to  be  commercially  available  soon. 

The  IBM  1500  was  introduced  in  1966  for  CAI  purposes;  it  has  specially 

designed  terminals  with  a keyboard,  cathode-ray  tube  and  light  pen,  and  uses 
the  COURSEWRITER  II  language.^  It  has  a capacity  of  up  to  32  terminals.  A 
filmstrip  projector  and  audio-tape  playback  unit  with  adapter  are  available 
for  it.  More  than  a dozen  of  these  systems  are  currently  in  use  at  univer- 
sities . 

Experimental  work  conducted  at  Systems  Development  Corporation  resulted 
in  a random-access  slide  projector  and  viewer  as  the  console  of  a teaching 
system  known  as  CLASS*  A student’s  response  produces  a computer  response 
of  a number  in  a simple  display.  The  student  selects  the  slide  with  that 
number  on  it  for  the  next  instruction. 
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Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.  has  marketed  a terminal  equipped  with 
a double  keyboard,  cscilloscope , and  two  plug-in  amplifiers.  This  terminal 
is  connected  to  an  IBM  360/65  time-sharing  computer.  Preprogrammed  sub- 
routines exist,  enabling  a student  to  combine  the  basic  subroutines  to  fit 
his  own  needs. 

The  University  of  California,  Sant^  Barbara  uses  the  Culler -Fried 
system  of  interactive  programs.  The  computer  is  programmed  for  the  on-line 
(i.e.,  direct^  immediate  access  to  the  machine)  solutions  of  problems. 
Answers  are  shown  at  remote  terminals  on  a TV-like  screen.  Through  a 
telephone-microwave  transcontinental  hook-up,  students  at  Harvard,  the 
University  of  Kansas,  UCLA,  and  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  share 
the  system.^ 

Much  of  the  early  work  in  CAI  was  done  using  teletypewriter  terminals. 
The  typrwriter  is  a slow  output  device,  and,  consequently,  the  use  of  the 
cathode-ray  tube  display  has  increased  and  has  been  supplemented  with  slide 
and/or  movie  projection,  instructional  television  (ITV)  displays,  and 
audio  facilities. 

The  time-shared  console  is  predominant  among  CAI  systems,  accoimting 
for  15%  of  all  computer  sales,  and  is  predicted  to  be  60-70%  of  the  market 

g 

by  the  mid-1970's.  Time-sharing  allows  concurrent,  effective  use  of  one 
computer  by  multiple  users,  which  is  more  efficient  than  each  school  ob- 
taining its  own  computer.  The  largest  is  at  Dartmouth  with  120  users. 

A compendium  of  CAI  research  and  activities  follows. 
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USAGE 


Individually  Prescribed  Instruction 

The  greatest  benefit  of  the  computer  is  that  it  allows  the  student  to 

study  at  his  own  level  and  pace.  The  Learning  Research  and  Development 

Center  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the 

9 

Oakleaf  Elementary  School  on  a program  to  implement  self-paced  learning. 
First,  the  curriculum  is  defined  in  terms  of  specific  objectivess  there 
are  400  math  objectives  for  grades  1-6  grouped  into  80  instructional  units. 
Criterion-referenced  tests  are  administered  to  locate  the  student  with 
respect  to  the  curriculum  rather  than  to  his  classmates.  At  the  Oakleaf 
School,  there  is  an  IBM  1050  terminal  with  typewriter  and  card  reader,  on- 
line to  the  University’s  time-sharing  system  which  uses  an  IBM  360  Model 
50.  The  students’  files  are  stored  on  disks  at  the  central  computer  and 
test  results  are  transmitted  to  the  central  computer  via  punched  cards. 

The  students’  scores  are  computed  with  reference  to  the  criterion  objectives. 
Drill  and  Practice 

The  computer  has  a virtually  limitless  memory  and  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  a student’s  needs.  Patrick  Suppes  of  Stanford  says,  ”lt  can  be  programmed 
to  follow  each  student’s  history  of  learning  successes  and  failures  and  to 
use  his  past  performances  as  a basis  for  selecting  the  new  problems  and  con- 
cepts to  which  he  should  be  exposed  next."^^  The  Central  Computer  System 
at  Stanford  makes  drill  and  practice  exercises  available  to  5,000  elementary 
students  throughout  the  country.  Two  hundred  classroom  terminals  are  linked 
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by  telephone  data  lines  to  the  computer  center.  The  computer  relies 
on  memory  units  to  supply  the  requested  exercises  in  less  than  1/2  of 
one-millionth  of  a second. 

Tutorial 

The  computer  can  be  used  as  a highly  flexible  programmed  textbook^ 

using  the  student’s  last  response  to  decide  what  to  present  next.  At 

the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  the  computer- instruct  ion 

system  is  set  up  so  that  a student’s  response  is  not  labeled  ’’wrong.”  If 

the  computer  does  not  recognize  the  response,  it  either  gives  the  correct 

answer  or  supplies  a hint.  If  a student  has  difficulty,  the  machine  may 

request  that  he  repeat  the  unit.  The  student  also  has  an  option  to  give 

12 

up,  whereupon  the  computer  will  give  the  answer. 

Pi alogue 

A system  is  being  developed  at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  convert 

13 

spoken  words  into  computer-recognizable  impulses.  The  computer  would 
then  compare  impulses  with  norms  previously  programmed  into  it  and  thus 
have  the  capability  to  ’’understand”  spoken  questions  and  answers;;  it 
would  then  interact  more  naturally  with  school  children  in  the  early 
grades.  This  system  has  not  been  perfected  yet. 

Games  or  Simulation 

The  computer  can  provide  realistic  practice  for  developing  decision- 
making skills.  Many  schools  of  business  administration  use  simulations 
of  business  enterprises  in  competition  with  each  other  for  instructional 
purposes.  The  simulations  permit  students  to  take  the  roles  of  various 
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executives  in  the  forms  and  make  decisions  very  similar  to  what  they  would 
in  real  firms;  the  outcomes  of  their  decisions  are  realistically  reflected 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  fictitious  firms  they  are  managing. 

Comput  at ion 

The  computer  is  tremendously  time-saving  in  the  solving  of  math,  physics, 
engineering,  and  statistical  problems,  allowing  the  student  to  handle  much 
more  complicated  and  realistic  problems  than  he  could  otherwise.  Additionally, 
the  computer  can  assist  the  student  or  instructor  to  check  each  step  and  indi- 
cate where  errors  were  made. 

Laboratories 

The  computer  in  a science  laboratory  can  be  used  to  a)  present  the 
problems  to  be  solved  and  verify  responses;  b)  provide  references  and  obtain 
data,  as  the  student  attempts  to  solve  a problem;  c)  simulate  characteristics 
of  experiments  when  size  and  cost  limitations  prevent  carrying  out  real  ex- 
periments. 

Testing^  Recording  and  Processing  Student  Performance 

The  title  is  self-explanatory.  With  its  extensive  memory,  the  computer 
can  be  used  as  a filing  system,  can  process  scores  quickly,  and  can  use  scores 
and  criteria  to  serve  a variety  of  diagnostic  and  administrative  procedures. 
Curriculum  Research 

The  computer  provides  a memory  bank  for  the  collection  of  data.  Suppes 
says  that  a computer  can  "provide  daily  information  about  how  students  are 
performing  on  each  part  of  the  programmed  curriculum  as  it  is  presented,  making 
it  possible  to  evaluate  not  only  individual  pages  but  also  individual  exerci- 
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PRESENT  UTILIZATION 


The  amount  expended  for  computer  uses  in  colleges  was  $103  million 
in  1965,  with  $276  million  estimated  for  1969.^^  There  were  900  computers 
at  600  universities  in  January  1966,  with  1,200  computers  at  900  higher 
education  institutions  projected  for  January  1969.  Obviously  usage  is 
growing  at  a rapid  rate. 

The  President’s  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  Panel  on  Computers  in 
Higher  Education  found  that  approximately  35%  of  college  undergraduates 
are  enrolled  in  courses  in  which  the  introduction  of  CAI  would  be  an  im- 
provement, Another  40%  are  in  curricula  for  which  introductory  computing 

training  would  be  useful.  The  remaining  25%  could  make  use  of  computers 

16 

in  one  or  more  courses  during  their  college  careers.  Computer  instruc- 
tion could  also  be  useful  in  helping  the  junior  college  transfer  student 
adapt  to  the  four  year  institution  and  in  aiding  the  student  who  has 
changed  majors  to  catch  up  with  the  required  material. 

The  computation,  research,  gaming,  and  processing  functions  of  the 
computer  are  widely  used  and  accepted.  Opposition  has  come  mainly  from 
students  who  are  fearful  of  the  possible  dehumanizing  effect  of  computers 
and  faculty  members  who  are  fearful  of  being  replaced  by  computers  in 
functions  such  as  lecturing.  Studies  seem  to  indicate  that  when  CAI  is 
compared  to  conventional  methods  in  the  tested  courses,  CAI  is  either 
superior  or  at  least  equal  to  conventional  teaching, Although  most  of 
the  testing  has  been  on  the  primary  school  level,  the  favorable  reactions 
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are  important  to  note  in  that  these  young  students  are  tomorrow’s  college 
students.  Whether  faculty  and  administrators’  reactions  are  favorable  or 
negative  seems  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  student  learning. 

The  teacher’s  role  with  CAI  is  altered.  The  teacher  must  perform 
managerial  and  strategy  functions  in  sequencing  and  evaluating.  Since 
the  computer  handles  negative  responses  to  the  student,  the  teacher  is  less 
a corrective  force,  but  he  must  have  a greater  involvement  in  guiding 
individual  students  and  diagnosing  their  difficulties.  The  teacher  must 
use  a wide  range  of  techniques  to  stimulate  class  discussion  and  to  en- 
courage interest  in  the  computer  programs. 

Still  in  the  formative  stages,  but  of  great  potential  is  the  Task 
Force  on  Information  Networks  of  the  Inter— University  Communications  Coun*“ 

(EDUCOM) . EDUCOM  was  initiated  to  promote  technological  aids  to  instruc- 
tion, technological  aids  to  the  learner  (self-instruction),  technological 
aids  to  research,  and  the  application  of  technology  to  administration.  The 
purpose  behind  EDUCOM  is  to  free  faculty  from  that  part  of  the  job  of  teach- 
ing which  can  be  better  done  by  machine.  EDUNET,  the  related  information 
net-work,  was  created  to  provide  television  communication  among  institutions 
of  higher  education.  There  are  now  some  one  hundred  members  of  EDUCOM  and 
^ it  is  expected  that  every  college  and  university  will  belong  eventually. 
EDUCOM  has  been  well  received  and  once  the  legal  debate  on  interchanging 
programs  is  solved,  considerable  growth  will  doubtless  occur.  A revised 
copyright  b.  "*.1  covering  software  has  been  prepared,  including  a provision 

for  the  establishment  of  a Commission  of  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
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righted  Works. 
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COSTS 


The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  mass  adoption  of  computers  is  their  cost. 

A school  must  determine  exactly  what  it  wishes  to  accomplish  with  a computer 
before  an  accurate  rental  charge  can  be  quoted.  The  more  terminals  that  are 
used,  the  greater  the  costs.  An  IBM  1500  with  32  terminals  costs  approxi- 
mately $15,000  a month.  In  general,  monthly  rental  fees  range  from  $500 
to  $31,000  and  upwards,  depending  on  the  operating  systems. 

E.N.  Adams  estimates  an  IBM  1500  system  costs  $3  to  $5  per  student  per 

u 20  ^ 

hour.  Systems  using  a teletypewriter  terminal  on  a time-sharing  basis  is 
at  the  $3  per  hour  level,  compared  to  the  $2.75  costs  per  hour  of  standard 
college  classroom  teaching. 

The  1968  report  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  concludes 
that  an  investment  of  $9  to  $24  billion  a year  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide every  secondary  and  elementary  student  with  one  hour  of  CAI  daily. 

The  estimate  was  based  on  a 1968  enrollment  figure  of  53  million  students 
and  150  annual  school  days  making  a total  of  7.8  billion  CAI  hours.  CAI 
would  cost  $1.15  to  $3.08  per  student  hour,  six  hours  a day,  150  days  a 
year.  More  students  using  the  computer  for  more  hours  will  lower  the  av- 
erave  cost  per  hour. 

Ralph  W.  Gerard  of  the  University  of  California,  Irvine  has  estimated 
that  there  will  be  70,000  computers  by  1975.  In  ten  years,  computers  will 
be  a thousand  times  more  powerful,  completing  109  operations  per  second  at 
l/200th  of  the  present  cost.  Presently  there  are  huge  computer  memories 
able  to  contain  most  of  the  information  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  world. 
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Costs  of  preparing  programming  for  CAI  have  been  estimated  at  $4,000 

to  $10,000  per  hour.  However,  software  costs,  if  the  software  is  widely 

used,  are  small  compared  to  hardware  costs.  Gerard  estimates  that  100 

lower  division  college  courses,  covering  the  entire  curricul\am,  could  be 

22 

put  on  CAI  for  about  $3  million. 

Donald  Bitzer  of  PLATO  is  attempting  to  reach  the  goal  of  25  to  30 
cents  per  student  hour  to  match  the  30  cents  per  student  hour  cost  for 
conventional  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  Bitzer  writes: 

The  average  processing  time  needed  to  fulfill  a j 
student’s  request  has  been  determined  from  this  data 
as  20  milliseconds.  Our  present  computer  (CDC  1604) 
is  capable  of  processing  50,000  instructions  per  sec- 
ond. Therefore,  20  milliseconds  processing  time  cor- 
responds to  an  average  of  1000  instructions  to  process 
a student  request.  Knowing  the  average  number  of  in- 
structions needed  to  process  a request  permits  us  to 
calculate  the  processing  time  for  other  computers. 

We  are  designing  our  new  system  to  provide  twice  as 
many  instructions  (2000  instructions  per  request  on 
the  average) . If  we  consider  a modem  computer  pres- 
ently available,  it  is  possible  to  compute  at  a rate 
of  four  to  eight  million  instructions  per  second. 

Using  the  lower  rate  of  four  million  instructions  per 
second,  ve  find  that  2000  instructions  require  500 
microseconds  to  process.  We  want  to  design  the  system 
so  that  the  probability  of  a student  waiting  a t<^nth 
of  a second  or  longer  is  very  low.  We  can  assure  ex- 
cellent response  time  by  using  1 millisecond  instead 
of  500  microseconds  as  the  average  processing  time  on 
a fully  loaded  system.  Much  of  the  remaining  time  can 
be  used  for  background  batch  programming.  Since  each 
student  makes  a request  every  4 seconds  on  the  average, 
and  we  allow  an  average  of  .001  seconds  to  process  the 
request,  a fully  loaded  system  can  handle  4000  students 
simultaneously.  On  the  average,  we  are  performing  500 
instructions  per  second  for  each  students. 
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In  order  to  service  requests  at  this  rate  we  cannot 
transfer  data  from  disk  units  with  each  request.  This 
is  200  words  more  than  is  presently  utilized.  These 
are  50-bit  words,  which  cost  approximately  2q  a.  bit  or 
$1.00  per  word.  For  the  4000  terminals  we  will  need  2 
million  words  of  extended  core  memory.  The  main  frame 
of  the  computer  will  cost  approximately  2 million  dollars, 
the  extended  core  memory  2 million  dollars,  and  other 
peripheral  equipment,  excluding  the  student  terminals, 
an  additional  1 million  dollars.  Large  systems  are  usu- 
ally paid  for  over  a 5 year  period.  The  five  million 
dollar  central  processing  system  will  cost  approximately 
1 million  dollars  a year.  If  the  4000  terminals  in  the 
system  are  utilized  on  the  average  of  8 hours  a day  for 
300  days  a year,  we  have  approximately  10  million  ter- 
minal hours  of  usage  each  year.  This  gives  a cost  of 
lOc  per  terminal  hour.  The  remaining  computer  time  is 
available  at  no  cost.  As  inexpensive  as  this  seems  the 
comparable  cost  for  teaching  in  the  classroom  at  the 
primary  level  is  about  27C  per  student  hour,  and  we  have 
not  yet  included  communications  costs  or  the  expense  of 
sophisticated  terminals.  If  we  allow  lOc  per  hour  for 
each  terminal  based  on  the  same  usage  as  the  computer,  we 
can  spend  5 million  dollars  for  4000  terminals  or  $1,250 
per  terminal.  This  terminal  must  have  a graphic  display 
with  inherent  memory,  superimposed  randomly  selected 
slide  images,  randomly  selected  audio  response  and  a dey- 
set  input.  At  the  present  time,  terminals  of  this  type 
are  not  avialable,  particularly  at  $1,250  each.^^ 


FUNDING 

Office  of  Education  figures  show  that  about  24%  of  higher  education 
operating  funds  in  1967  were  derived  from  federal  sources.  This  compares 
with  12%  in  1955.  Most  of  the  funds  have  been  used  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment programs.  Support  programs — grants  and  loans — were  expected  to  be 
$4.7  billion  in  1969  and  $5  billion  in  1970.  HR35 , the  National  Institu- 
tional Grants  Program,  provides  $400  million  for  1970  and  could  give  up  to 
$1  billion  in  coming  years  for  direct  institutional  support. 
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Approximately  5%  of  federal  funds  available  for  higher  education  is 

used  on  computer  activities.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Southern 

Regional  Education  Board,  total  federal  support  for  computers  will  amount 

to  about  $109  million  in  1969,  of  which  $62  million  was  expected  to  be 

25 

spent  on  application,  the  rest  for  machine  aquisitlon.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  a program  of  support  for  Computing  Activities  in 
Education  and  Research  of  $22  million  for  1970.  Less  than  $3  million  of 
that  sum  is  for  CAI.  Total  federal  funds  for  CAI  presently  amount  to 
about  $5  million  annually.  We  may  reasonably  expect  a moderate  increase 
in  CAI  funds  for  the  future. 

Total  computer  expenditures  for  1969  were  estimated  to  be  $142  million 
in  non-federal  funds.  About  one-third,  or  $47  million,  was  state  supplied. 
This  represents  almost  a 32%  increase  since  1965.  Approximately  3%  of  state 
funds  for  computer  activities  goes  to  CAI,  that  comes  to  about  $1.3  million 
for  1969,  $1.5  million  for  1970,  and  $1.7  million  for  1971. 

Endowments  and  gifts  provide  68.5%  of  private  university  funding  and 
38.5%  of  public  university  funds.  In  1968,  these  funds  provided  50.8%  of 
the  funds  for  all  higher  education  institutions,  down  from  56,6%  in  1957. 

The  percentage  may  well  continue  to  decrease.  The  $9.3  billion  this  fund- 
ing represented  in  1968  is  the  major  resource,  excepting  tuition,  of  many 
schools.  These  funds  represented  about  two-thirds  of  the  $142  million  non- 
federal  funds — about  $94  million — for  computer  support.  CAI  support  from 
this  source  amounts  to  about  $3  million  annually. 
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Industry,  primarily  computer  companies,  has  supplied  about  $40 


million  a year  for  the  past  four  years.  At  best,  10%  of  it  lias  been 


used  for  CAI  efforts. 


FINDINGS 


The  approximate  $300  million  sum  granted  to  computer  related  activities 
per  year  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  required  to  conduct  all  the 
necessary  computerization,  especially  since  CAI  constitutes  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  total.  While  cost  predictions  with  federal  assistance  in 
mind  are  hazardous  in  view  of  changing  political  climates,  inflation  and 
other  variables,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  federal  agencic??  will, 
in  the  long  run,  provide  most  of  the  necessary  costs. 

Initiating  CAI  at  any  school  requires  a large  initial  investment. 

The  expense  is  the  first  major  objection  to  the  computer.  In  terms  of 
short-term  effect,  it  often  seems  to  be  an  unwise  investment.  However, 
in  the  long-term,  CAI  is  a cost  saving  possibility.  Spread  over  many  years, 
for  many  students,  the  expenses  will  not  seem  as  awesome,  especially  in  view 
of  the  unique  benefits  the  computer  has  to  offer. 

A second  objection  often  raised  about  the  computer  is  its  dehumanizing 
effect.  It  seems  not  to  be  a particularly  valid  objection  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  program  contemplates  that  a student  will  use  it  more  than  a 
few  hours  per  week.  There  is  also  the  consideration  that  it  can  add  a 
quite  humanizing  aspect  to  education  by  virtue  of  its  capacity  to  be  in- 
finitely patient  with  slow  learners. 
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The  man  the  dog  the  girl  owned  bit  died*'  is  a sentence  from  Stanford's 
elementary  school  grammar  course  taught  by  means  of  the  computer.  It  is  a 
far  i>ry  from.  See  Dick,  See  Jane  and  Spot,  See  Spot  bite  Dick,  See 
Dick  die,**  If  the  computer  sentence  seems  unfathomable  to  a pre-World  War 
II  educated  man,  it  will  seem  less  unfathomable  to  a nine  year  old  learning 
the  logic  behind  it.  Perhaps  a generation  taught  in  this  manner  may  be  able 
to  communicate  more  accurately,  A certainty  is  that  one  cannot  measure  the 
present  and  future  entirely  in  terms  of  traditional  values.  If  machines  have 
produced  confusion,  it  is  possible  that  other  machines  can  help  solve  the 
problem, 

Ralph  W,  Gerard  has  said  that  the  computer  is  the  most  important  ad- 
vance in  education  since  the  printed  word.  He  warns  that  if  the  educational 

establishment  resists  technology  too  long,  other  groups  will  undertake  edu- 

26 

cational  functions  extracurricularly , 

A third  objection  to  the  computer  is  from  teachers  who  are  unsure  of 
how  it  might  affect  their  role.  The  computer  cannot  lecture,  counsel,  lead 
discussions,  or  conduct  labs.  It  would  be  unwise  to  use  the  computer  in 
Hummities  courses  in  which  interpretation  is  the  crux  of  the  course.  That 
the  computer  replace  the  teacher  is  not  being  suggested  by  anyone,  although 
learning  exclusively  from  a computer  might  be  no  worse  than  learning  exclu- 
sively from  a bad  teacher.  The  point  is  simply  that  the  computer  can  be 
a powerful  tool  and  ally  for  the  teacher.  Among  other  things^  it  can  pro- 
vide the  teacher  with  extremely  valuable  diagnostic  material  which  arises 

out  of  the  feedback  that  it  accumulates  from  students  as  they  interact 

27 

with  programmed  material. 
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CAI  must  be  considered  \^hen  at  least  one  of  three  conditions  exist 


at  a school:  the  need  for  individualized  instruction,  a shortage  of  qual- 

ified instructors,  and  a plethora  of  information.  With  the  increase  in 
student  enrollment,  it  becomes  less  satisfactory  to  channel  students  into 
a limited  number  of  curricula-  A student  has  his  own  interests  and  can 
supply  motivation  of  his  own  if  given  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  in- 
terests at  his  own  pace-  Circularly , with  more  students  there,  are  more 
individual  needs-  The  second  condition  is  more  local-  There  are  enough 
certified  teachers  in  this  country,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  getting 
them  to  serve  in  depressed  areas  which  especially  need  exceptional  teachers. 
The  third  condition  is  obviously  here.  Increasing  knowledge  has  forced 
specialization,  thus  destroying  the  traditional  idea  of  a liberal  arts  edu- 
cation. In  view  of  the  discoveries  made  in  this  century,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  in  the  next  40  to  50  years  (the  career  span  of  a college 
gradua^te)  the  information  produced  will  be  still  more  overwhelming.  Since 
machinery  is  available  for  handling  huge  quantities  of  information,  it  may 
as  well  be  given  that  task  so  that  individuals  can  devote  their  time  to 
more  urgent  needs - 

There  are  technical  problems  to  be  overcome  before  CAI  can  be  truly 
extensive:  an  inexpensive  time-sharing  computer  with  all  the  necessary 

characteristics  for  CAI,  together  with  a large  number  of  terminals,  must 
be  developed  and  marketed  at  lower  costs;  communication  betvjeen  computer 
specialist,  non-specialist,  and  machine  must  be  simplified;  the  many  types 
of  computers,,  input /output  devices  and  programs  must  be  made  compatible;  it 
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is  not  uncommon  to  have  a ratio  of  300  programming  hours  per  one  class  hour. 
Most  of  these  problems  are  expected  to  be  solved  within  five  to  ten  years. 

There  is  also  a very  serio' s incentive  problem  standing  in  the  way  of 
extensive  development  of  CAI . An  ordinary  computer  programmer  is  not  equip- 
ped to  design  a college  course  that  makes  the  best  use  of  CAI;  it  is  necessary 
for  the  professor  himself  to  redesign  his  course  in  order  that  it  be  ration- 
ally adapted  to  CAI.  As  the  academic  community  is  organized,  there  is  no 
reward  to  the  professor  for  taking  the  time  and  effort  to  do  this.  Profes- 
sors who  now  redesign  courses  tend  to  write  down  the  redesign  in  a textbook 
and  get  the  personal  recognition  that  goes  with  writing  a textbook;  they 
also  receive  recognition  in  the  form  of  royalties  if  the  book  sells  well. 

With  that  option  available,  CAI  does  not  stand  much  chance  of  being  done 
well . 

-1 

SUGGESTIONS 

A)  Since  it  is  the  closest  approximation  to  a national  organization,  EDUCOM 
should  be  strengthenea. 

1.  Legal  problems  of  interchange  and  copyright  should  be  eliminated. 

2.  EDUNET , the  information  network,  whould  be  developed  so  that  inter- 
ested schools  can  receive  desired  data  immediately. 

3.  An  advisory  board  should  be  established  to  regulate  and  control 
experiments,  so  that  repetition  can  be  avoided  and  all  schools 
can  learn  or  the  results. 
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B)  . Development 

1.  Work  should  continue  on  applications  concerning  drill  and  prac- 
tice, gaming,  labs,  problem-solving  environments  such  as  medical 
diagnosis,  and  programs  for  the  practice  of  simple  skills.  In 
this  way,  cost-effectiveness  of  computers  can  be  increased. 

2.  There  should  be  projects  at  the  college  level  to  test  individually 
prescribed  instruction  similar  to  the  Oakland-Pittsburgh  project. 

3.  Software  encompassing  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

C)  CAI  testing  has  been  on  a limited  scale  and  in  controlled  environments 
so  that  CAI  courses  are  often  considered  specialized  or  experimental. 
CAI  should  be  tried  on  a large  scale  in  depressed  areas  known  to  lack 
excellent  teaching  at  the  elementary  level.  CAI  might  also  be  tried 
at  the  college  level  in  central  urban  areas  where  most  high  school 
graduates  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  for  a college  education. 

In  this  manner,  the  public  can  be  well  served  and  valuable  information 
about  CAI  methodology  can  be  obtained. 

D)  Teacher  education  should  include  study  of  computer  operations  and 

systems.  The  question  is  not  whether,  but  when  CAI  should  become 

commonplace  in  our  schools.  Patrick  Suppes  says  immediately;  Anthony 

G.  Oettinger  says  in  thirty  years.  Oettinger  is  of  the  opinion  that 

educational  technology  will  have  little  impact  on  instruction  and 

learning  in  the  next  decade, rbut  he  is  confident  that  technology  will 

28 

eventually  bring  great  and  beneficial  changes  to  education.  Perhaps 
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the  time  scale  may  be  a compromise  between  what  Suppes  and  Oettinger 
suggest*  True,  there  is  a technological  gap,  but  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  the  next  ten  or  more  years  will  bring*  Before  computers  can  be- 
come widely  useful,  they  must  be  understood — there  must  be  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  user*  The  efficiency  of  the  computer  is  useless  if 
its  capacities  and  procedures  are  not  known*  John  G*  Kemeny  of  Dart- 
mouth has  predicted  that  by  1990  computer  terminals  will  be  as  common 
in  the  household  as  phones  and  TV  sets  * It  might  take  that  long  for 
the  computer  to  be  publicly  assimilated*  In  any  case,  the  public,  via 
the  schools,  must  eventually  be  educated  about  the  computer  and  it  is 
none  too  early  for  teachers  to  begin  to  prepare  for  that  task* 
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CHAPTER  26 


TELEVISION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Education  depends  heavily  on  communication,  and  television  is  the 
greatest  mass  communications  medium  yet  developed  by  roan.  Through  satellite- 
relayed  television,  virtually  the  whole  world  was  able  to  watch  together  as 
the  first  man  walked  on  the  moon.  Through  its  ability  to  see  close-up,  to 
bring  together  events  from  great  distances,  to  give  first-hand  rather  than 
reinterpreted  accounts,  television  is  constantly  bringing  ''lessons'*  to 
millions  of  sports  fans,  arm  chair  adventurers,  and  news-hungry  citizens. 
Future  developments  already  on  the  way,  such  as  the  large  tubeless  screen, 
stereo  sound,  and  two-way  communications  will  make  television  an  even  more 
powerful  medium. 

TV  has  many  impressive  accomplishments  to  its  credit  in  the  form  of  - 
news  coverage  and  special  events,  and  these  have  served  as  superb  educational 
programs.  But  the  larger  share  of  TV  has  aimed  at  emptying  the  pocketbook 
rather  than  filling  the  mind.  The  fact  that  commercial  TV  has  grown  to  a 
$4  billion  a year  business  is  proof  of  its  success.  Meanwhile,  non-commercial 
TV  has  less  to  spend  in  an  entire  year  than  the  three  major  networks  spend 
on  one  week’s  programming. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  child  of  three  to  five  watches 
25  hours  of  television  a week;  by  the  age  of  18  he  has  22,000  hours  of  TV 
time;  FCC  Commissipner  Nicholas  Johnson  has  said  the  average  man  watches 
television  a total  of  nine  full  years,  or  about  three  hours  a day.^ 
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Educational  TV  programs  are  now  beginning  to  try  to  use  the  full  potential 
of  the  medium;  Sesame  Street  is  the  best  example  thus  far.  This  develop- 
meat  may  soon  make  it  necessary  to  ratlicnlly  change  traditional  school 
materials  and  methods  farther  up  the  school  ladder,  if  the  coming'  generation 
of  children  is  to  be  well  served.  The  repercussions  will  eventually  reach 
higher  education  which  must  deal  with  that  problem  at  the  same  time  it  is 
trying  to  adapt  the  medium  to  its  own  purposes. 

How  far  colleges  and  universities  will  be  able  to  go  in  harnessing 
the  full  potential  of  TV  is  still  very  much  an  open  question.  Certainly  the 
progress  made  so  far  appears  to  be  much  less  than  the  medium  promises. 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  ITV 

The  term  "education  television"  (eTV)  has  been  generally  used  to  mean 
all  non-commercial  TV;  in  American  usage  it  has  been  synonymous  with  "public 
television,"  which  also  covers  a variety  of  cultural  and  educational  programs 
for  at-home  viewers,  found  on  UHF  channels.  Instructional  television  (ITV) 
is  used  to  describe  formal  school,  college  or  university  instruction,  which 
may  be  transmitted  via  closed  circuit  broadcast  over  the  airways,  sent  over 
a cable  network,  or  a combination  of  these. 

The  Big  Ten  universities,  the  first  to  experiment  with  radio  in 
teaching,  were  the  first  higher  education  institutions  to  turn  to  television. 
Iowa  State  University  «?as  the  first  school,  in  1950,  to  broadcast  educational 
programs  by  television. 

In  the  mid-1950*s,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission's  Sixth  Report 
and  Order  provided  for  ETV  stations.  C.  S.  Fletcher  secured  a $5  million 
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grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  Fund  for  Actuit  Education,  which  later 
evolved  into  the  National  Education  Television  Organization  (NET). 

In  1956-1959  more  than  1000  college  graduates  participated  in  a teacher 
training  TV  instruction  project  linking  the  Texas  Department  of  Education, 
teacher  training  institutions  of  the  State,  and  eighteen  commercial  TV 
stations.  Temporary  teaching  permits  were  gained  after  one  year  of  TV 
courses . 

In  1958  the  National  Broadcasting  Company’s  commercial  network  offered 
"Continental  Classroom,"  an  early  morning  program  carried  over  more  than  150 
NBC  outlets.  Many  colleges  participated,  but  the  program  was  dropped  after 
a few  years. 

In  1961,  the  Midwest  Program  on  Airborne  Television  Instruction  began 

telecasting  lessons  over  two  UHF  channels  from  an  airplane  flying  over 

Montpelier,  Indiana.  The  programs  could  be  received  by  13,000  schools  and 

colleges  in  six  states.  More  than  5 million  students  were  in  this  area 

2 

covering  JL50-200  square  miles. 

The  Nebraska  Council  for  Higher  Education  has  been  using  the  Nebraska 
ETV  network  to  share  credit  lessons  and  supplementary  programs  which  are  in- 
corporated into  existing  on-campus  courses.  In  1969,  twenty- three  institu- 
tions were  affiliated  in  this  program. 

The  City  University  of  New  York  established  its  City  University  Mutual 
Benefit  Instruction  Network  (CUMBIN)  to  handle  specialized  courses.  CUMBIN 

connects  four  campuses  through  closed-circuit  TV,  allowing  such  courses  to  be 

3 

taught  without  duplicating  instructional  costs.  Thus,  students  who  once 
had  to  take  independent  study  courses  or  transfer  to  other  schools  for  these 
less  available  courses  now  need  not  do  so. 
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The  Higher  Education  Association  for  Television  in  the  New  York  area 
organized  in  1968  in  association  with  ETV  Channel  13*  It  started  with  5 

4 

members;  in  1969  there  were  33;  in  1970  there  were  50* 

A closed-circuit  TV  system  connects  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  with  the  local  court,  enabling  first-hand  study  without  physical 
attendance  in  court.  In  Louisiana  a cable  TV  system  throughout  the  State 
allows  the  subscribing  doctors  to  observe  operations  in  all  State  hospitals. 

The  National  Center  for  School  and  College  Television  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  and  the  Great  Plains  Instructional  Television  Library  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  store  recorded  instructional  programs  and  materials,  and  provide 
them  on  a national  basis  to  TV  stations  and  closed-circuit  installations. 
Instructional  Television  Fixed  Service  (ITFS) 

Demands  for  broadcast  TV  allocations  exceeded  the  supply  in  the  early 
1960's;  also  many  potential  educational  users  were  discouraged  by  the  costs 
of  setting  up  and  operating  conventional  TV  broadcast  stations.  However, 
microwave  point-to-point  broadcast  systems  (ITFS)  have  been  coming  into 
wider  use  since  1963  when  the  FCC  opened  31  TV  channels  in  the  2,500  to  2,690 
megahertz  frequency  range  for  education  institutions  and  organizations* 


ITFS  uses  low  power  (10  watt)  transmitters,  provides  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  simultaneous  broadcasts  from  the  same  transmitter,  and  has 
equipment  costs  one-tenth  or  less  of  UHF  or  VHF.  By  1967,  36  institutions 
were  using  ITFS  and  15  more  were  scheduled  to  begin  use.^ 

GENESYS  and\  Stanford  Systems 

In  1963,  the  Florida  State  Legislature  Act  provided  for  the  establishmei  t 
of  a program  of  graduate  engineering  to  be  taught  by  TV*  The  University  of 
Florida  was  chosen  as  the  center  for  the  Graduate  Engineering  Education 
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Systems  (GENESYS)  operations.  The  closed— circuit  TV  network  used  leased 
transmission  lines;  government  agencies  iind  industries  established  their 
own  receiving  rooms  so  that  their  employees/students  would  not  have  to 
travel  to  classrooms.  A great  benefit  was  that  industry  paid  education 
costs  for  its  employees. 

Stanford  University  has  been  using  ITFS,  broadcasting  to  industrial 
employees  on  four  channels,  150  hours  a week,  covering  an  area  from  San 
Jose  to  Emoryville,  While  GENESYS  uses  the  telephone  for  student  response, 
Stanford,  has  found  FM  radio  transmitters  preferable  for  this  purpose.  The 
engineering  courses  presented  on  TV  have  been  the  same  as  those  offered  to 
regular  classroom  graduate  students,  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  but 
they  are  broadcast  from  a studio.  A courier  distributes  the  materials  and 
picks  up  homework  daily. 

One  limitation  of  these  programs  has  been  their  restriction  to  grad- 
uate students  only.  Moreover,  Stanford  has  the  policy  of  serving  no  more 
outside  students  than  the  number  enrolled  in  its  regular  classrooms. 

Public  Television 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Television  report  was  an  impor- 
tant impetus  to  increasing  the  usage  of  television.  The  Commission  studied 
the  state  of  non-commercial  television,  and  recommended  that  a quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  be  given  annually  to  ETV  and  a similar  amount  to  ITV.^  Results 
of  the  report  were  the  1967  Public  Broadcasting  Act  and  the  creation  of  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  in  Congress. 

Early  in  1970,  NET  an J Station  WNDT  (Channel  13)  in  New  York,  merged 
to  form  the  Education  Broadcasting  Corporation  (EBC)  with  $16  million  of 
support  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  However,  both  the  Corporation  of  Public 
Broadcast ing  and  EBC . have  no  direct  or  immediate  plans  for  ITV.  They 
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will  continue  to  serve  cultural  needs  of  the  general  public,  with  RBC 
orgiinLzing  and  scheduling  among  stations,  and  the  Corporation  of  Public 
Broadcasting  concentrating  on  programming;  it  now  supplies  approximately 
one-half  of  the  programs  found  on  ETV  stations. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THREE  ITV  PROJECTS 
Hagerstown  (Closed-circuit) 

The  system,  centered  in  Hagerstown  in  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
began  operations  in  1956  and  TV  has  continued  as  part  of  the  area's  educa- 
tional program.  The  system  which  links  45  schools  to  the  Hagerstom  studios, 
can  send  out  six  simultaneous  lessons  by  cable  to  more  than  800  TV  sets  in 
the  county, 

TV  has  changed  and  improved  the  County *s  curriculum.  Before  TV,  few 
science  courses  were  taught.  The  experiments  showed  that  5th  graders  made 
two  years  progress  in  arithmetic  in  nine  months.  In  1961,  42%  of  the  six 
graders  who  learned  by  TV  tested  two  years  above  their  grade  level.  The 
County  found  TV  helped  in  relieving  teacher  and  classroom  shortages.  TV  has 
provided  instruction  in  special  areas,  such  as  music  and  art;  to  provide  such 
courses  without  TV  would  have  cost  more  than  $250,000  and  would  have  required 
at  least  34  additional  teachers.  Without  TV,  the  County  as  a whole  would, 
need  100  additional  teachers  and  a budget  increase  of  abouS  $1  million  for 
equivalent  courses.^ 

Chicago's  TV  College  (Open-circuit) 

Chicago  City  Junior  College's  TV  College  was  made  possible  with  the 
co-operation  of  ETV  station  WTTW,  Channel  11,  which  lists  the  programs  in 
papers  and  magazines,  runs  spot  promotions,  and  previews  TV  courses  before 
each  semester.  The  experiment  has  shown:  1)  TV  can  teach  at  home;  there 
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was  difference  in  test  results  between  TV  er»H  classroom  teaching, 

and  where  there  was  difference,  it  was  in  TV's  favor:  2)  it  introduced  a new 
group  to  education  those  in  their  30 *s  ipo'^tly  housewives;  3)  it  created  a 
new  interest  in  education,  demonstrating  a need  to  expand  oducation;  4)  the 
^’cre  mature  and  motivated  did  well  in  TV  courses.^ 

\^ile  the  at--home  student  is  its  primary  concern,  the  program,  which 
may  be  watched  by  any  viewer,  has  expanded  to  accommodate  teacher  train- 
ing, direct  instruction  on  campus,  teaching  gifted  high  school  students, 
handicapped  students,  and  prison  inmates.  It  provides  instruction  for 
local  junior  collegeii.  Communication  between  student  and  faculty  is 
handled  through  telephone  conferences,  mail,  study  samplers,  programmed 
materials  for  self-checking,  and  open  meetings. 

In  its  first  year  the  cost  per  full  time  registered  student  was 
$850.66  compared  to  the  regular  student's  $421.80.  By  the  fifth  year, 

TV  students'  costs  matched  regular  students'  costs.  A TV  enrollment  of 
800  represents  the  breakeven  point.  There  are  about  100  students  work- 
ing for  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree  exclusively  via  TV,  and  another 
1,000  students  combining  TV  with  on-campus  courses  for  that  degree. 

"Sunrise  Semester"  (netr>york  TV) 

In  1957,  WCBS  in  New  York  and  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  New  York  University  teamed  up  for  a program,  "Sunrise  Semester," 
which  went  on  the  CBS  network  six  years  later.  The  show  consists  simply# 
of  a professor  in  front  of  a camera;  it  airs  between  5;00  and  7:00  a.m. 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  four  groups  of  viewers:  1)  those  taking 

it  for  credit  at  NYU,  for  $183  per  course,  do  their  assignments  and  take 
their  final  exams  on  campus;  2)  those  in  some  20  other  higher  education  insti* 
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tutions  which  allow  credit  for  the  series;  3)  those  who  pay  a $5  fee  to 
receive  a study  guide  and  take  a final  exam  at  home  without  credit;  4)  those 
who  just  watch  the  show  for  its  intrinsic  interest.^ 

There  are  strict  standards  for  those  who  wish  to  enroll  for  degree 
credit.  NYU  students  must  have  a high  school  average  of  80  and  a combined 
SAT  score  of  i.,000.  Other  students  are  requested  to  submit  their  transcripts. 
High  school  students  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  courses  for  credit.  An 
overall  fee  of  $210  covers  the  non-refundable  application  fee,  registration, 
materials,  and  examination  fees.  Participating  colleges  are  free  to  set  up 
their  own  administrative  procedures,  tuition  schedules,  and  accreditations. 

The  great  advantage  of  a network  course  is  that  it  can  reach  a very 
large  number  of  people  on  a regular  basis  at  the  low  cost.  A 1966  Nielsen 
Company  survey  estimated  there  were  54,921,970  U.S.  TV  homes,  6,860,000 
homes  turning  to  one  or  more  ETV  stations  a week  and  1.2  hours  of  ETV 
viewing  per  home  a week.^^  Assuming  2.4  viewers  per  home,  the  total  number 
reached  by  all  ETV  stations  per  week  exceeded  16  million.  The  estimated 
number  of  students  attending  higher  education  institutions  is  7.1  million. 

Many  U.S.  TV  homes  are  not  capable  of  receiving  programs  transmitted  at 
ultra  high  frequency  (UHF) , used  by  many  ETV  stations  and  ETV  stations  are 
absent  in  many  communities.  But  the  number  of  TV  sets  and  ETV  stations 
has  grown  substantially  since  the  1966  Nielson  Survey. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  ABROAD 

While  the  U.S.  government  is  hesitant  to  interfere  with  the  corporate 
nature  of  American  television,  in  most  other  countries  TV  operations  are 
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government  monopolies.  These  governments  can  impose  quality  standards  to 
a degree  which  is  impossible  in  the  U.S,  Less  concerned  with  profit,  other 
countries  can  more  easily  harness  the  resources  of  TV  for  education  and 
use  it  as  a cheap  and  effective  way  of  informing  the  public. 

Sweden 

Sweden,  for  example,  plans  to  change  the  school  into  a learning 
center  and  the  teacher  into  a counselor  by  embracing  educational  technology. 


In  The  Education  Industry,  W.  Kenneth  Richmond  writes: 

The  National  Board  of  Education  of  Sweden  believes 
that  conditions  now  exist  for  the  establishment  of 
courses  of  systematic  training  in  educational  tech- 
nology. Teachers  of  specialist  subjects  are  to  be 
seconded  for  programme  writing,  film-making  and  TV 
production,  while  others  are  to  undergo  intensive 
retraining  as  research  and  development  officers?.  In 
this  way,  it  is  hoped,  any  loss  of  academic  freedom 
will  be  more  than  recouped.  Similarly,  commercial 
firms  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  initiatives  as  they  have  done  in  the  past;  in- 
stead, they  will  have  to  compete  for  tenders  which 
have  the  backing  of  official  approval.  In  the  long  run, 
they,  like  the  teachers,  stand  to  gain,  for  the 
school  equipment  market  will  be  greater  and  the  goods 
produced  more  serviceable,!^ 


American  Samoa 

Faced  with  a severe  teacher  shortage  and  lack  of  funds  in  1961,  Samoa 
initiated  a TV  system  to  help  with  elementary  education.  The  Is  land *s  Depart- 
ment of  Education  runs  a TV  station  of  100  kilowatts  whose  signals  cover  a 
radius  of  100  miles.  The  concept  is  maximum  usage  of  TV,  using  excellent  pro- 
fessional teachers.  The  organization  includes:  the  studio  teacher,  the  pro- 

ducer-director, the  research  teacher,  and  the  classroom  teacher.  Each  works 
with  the  others  as  a committee;  the  lectures  are  reviewed  and  re  taped  if 
opinion  is  the  lecture  needs  improvement.  There  are  180  TV  lessons  each  week, 

C) 
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taped  in  advance,  for  36  weeks  per  year.  Classes  are  limited  to  30  stu- 


dents. Up  to  60  TV  lessons  a day  are  broadcast  to  classrooms  equipped 
with  monitors  that  have  six  channels. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the  Samoan  program,  Harry  Skornia, 
former  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters, 
said:  “Virtually  everything  has  proved  teachable  at  virtually  each  age 

and  grade  level — with  proper  use  of  TV.“^^ 


The  handbook  of  Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation  (NHK)  notes:  “Educa- 

tion by  means  of  broadcasts  provides  a motive  power  for  the  welfare  and 


Secondary  School  was  established  as  a nationwide  institution.  It  publishes 
its  own  books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  available  at  book  stores  and  NHK  sta- 
tions. Admissions  qualifications  are  the  same  for  any  other  secondary  school; 
it  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  nine  years  of  compulsory  education. 
The  total  expense  for  a correspondence  student  is  inexpensive — about  $50. 
Students  are  required  to  attend  one  of  76  local  schools  for  personal  guidance 
20  days  a year.  Students  can  follow  the  courses  from  wherever  they  live  and 
feel  free  to  move  about  if  they  choose,  as  the  TV  signals  will  reach  all 
parts  of  the  Island.  Teachers  from  the  NHK  School  in  Tokyo  and  special  lec- 
tures travel  around  the  districts  twice  each  year  so  all  students  can  come 
into  direct  contact  with  in-person  teaching. 

England 

Britain* s Open  University  is  just  beginning  operations  and  will  be 


most  interesting  to  observe.  Born  of  the  Country’s  economic  problems,  it 
will  work  with  the  co-operation  of  the  B.B.C.  The  capital  costs  are  expected 


Japan 


prosperity  of  Japan  toimuorrow, In  1962,  the  NHK  Correspondence  Upper 
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to  be  no  more  than  $12  million,  and  the  annual  operating  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $7  million.  Student  fees  are  not  yet  decided,. but  there  is 
expected  to  be  a registration  fee  of  $25,  plus  a similar  charge  for  each 
course. 

The  University  will  use  TV,  radio,  correspondence,  and  home  experi- 
mental kits,  A national  institution,  the  central  campus  will  be  at  Milton 
Keynes,  50  miles  from  London,  with  a full-time  faculty  of  100  and  complete 
laboratory,  computer,  and  library  facilities.  The  system  is  planned  to 
include  several  hundred  local  centers  throughout  the  country  where  the 
students  can  meet  with  tutors — drawn  from  nearby  education  institutions — 
and  listen  to  or  borrow  taped  lectures.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
take  two  weeks  of  full-time  instruction  in  the  summer  at  classroom  and  lab 
facilities  that  the  University  will  ^borrow"  from  various  schools  in  the 

Country.  Most  of  the  course  will  use  correspondence  materials,  with  regu- 

14 

lar  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  over  TV  and  radio. 

Admission  is  to  be  open  to  those  academically  qualified,  and  others 
who  show  promise  of  success.  To  establish  the  quality  of  its  degrees, 
examinations  will  be  held  for  degree  credits.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
develop  a graduate  curriculum. 

One  drawback  is  that  only  25,000  places  are  available,  while  first 
year  applicants  alone  are  estimated  to  number  100,000.  So,  whether  the 
Open  University  will  actually  be  *'open*' — the  "university  of  the  second 
chance" — remains  to  be  seen.  Top  priority  in  admissions  will  be  given 
to  school  teachers. 
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USAGE 


According  to  L.E.  McKune's  Compendium  of  Televised  Education,  there 
were  some  600  closed-circuit  TV  systems  in  American  educational  institu- 
tions in  1967,  most  of  which  were  devoted  to  instruction.  Of  the  136 
public  televisions  stations  in  America,  130  were  carrying  programs  designed 
for  instruction  use  in  the  schools.  During  the  1966-67  school  year, 
there  were  227  universities,  836  colleges,  42  seminaries,  49  institutes 
and  46  TV  stations  reporting  48  different  educational  subject  listings,"^ 
with  an  enrollment  of  461,431,^^ 

TV  has  been  used  in  higher  education  in  a variety  of  ways: 

1.  Presentation  of  regular  classroom  instruction:  ' This  is  its 
most  common  use,  as  TV  provides  a'relatively  inexpensive  way 
to  meet  large  increased  enrollments.  TV  allows  students  to 
View  presentations  by  the  best  professors,  live,  on  film  or 

on  tape.  The  TV  monitor  can  be  in  a classroom,  in  a library, 
or  in  the  dorm. 

2.  Supplementing  the  teacher's  presentation:  TV  can  improve 

cture  demonstrations,  for  instance,  magnifying  objects  pre- 
viously seen  only  through  microscopes  or  showing  a film  to 
document  a statement.  TV  minimizes  the  need  for  duplication 
of  demonstration  equipment  and  set-up  time.  In  short,  the 
TV  monitor  provides  a convenient  theatre  for  all  manner  of  ’ 
presentations. 

3.  Televising  and  recording  student  performance:  This  is  parti- 

cularly effective  for  practice  teachers,  speech  or  drama  stu- 
dents, and  athletes.  The  student  gains  experience  and  can  later 
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evaluate  his  own  performance.  A video  recorder  is  neces- 
sary; its  expense  has  prevented  this  application  from  being 
widespread 

4.  Student  training  in  TV  techniques  or  teaching  via  TV:  with 

more  trained  for  ITV  situations,  the  acceptance  and  growth 
of  ITV  can  be  expected. 

5.  Research:  TV  is  used  in  many  fields  of  university  research, 

for  instance,  by  psychologists  studying  learning  response  to 

simple  visual  stimuli,  or  studying  social  awareness,  attitude 
formation  in  the  context  of  video-taped  programs,  which  can  be 
played  over  and  over  again  to  map  responses  of  various  types 
of  individuals. 

6.  Testing:  The  most  common  way  this  has  been  used  is  in  pre- 
senting problem  situations  to  solve.  Testing  by  TV  is  still 

a relatively  new  area.  Its  use  in  presenting  multiple  choice 
questions  in  new  forms,  in  conjunction  with  electronic  response 
devices,  may  soon  become  important  innovations. 

Though  the  above  have  all  been  in  use,  a great  potential  for  further 
development,  experimentation,  and  organization  remains  largely  unfulfilled 
in  most  cases. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  usually  cited  for  ITV  are: 

1.  Ease  of  communication:  Through  TV,  students  can  be  brought 

into  intimate  contact  with  great  teachers. 


2.  Sense  of  reality:  Public  figures  can  be  interviewed,  their 

expressions  and  emotions  observed  at  close  range, 

3.  Unique  technical  assets:  The  abilities  of  TV  for  cuts,  juxta- 

posing remote  events,  close-ups,  etc.  open  up  new  opportunities 
for  presentation,  interpretation,  and  dramatization. 

4.  Timeliness:  TV  may  transmit  timely  events  almost  instantan- 

eously over  great  distances. 

5.  Special  motivation:  TV  can  capture  the  public’s  imagination 

and  produce  the  concern  and  motivation  required  as  a basis 
for  effective  learning. 

The  disadvantages  usually  cited  against  ITV  are: 

1.  The  lack  of  reciprocal  relationships  established  between 
professor  and  student. 

2.  The  lack  of  flexibility  where  one  must  contend  with  a fixed 
presentation  for  heterogeneous  interests,  knowledge,  and  . 
capacities. 

3.  The  necessity  to  conform  a great  many  schedules  to  the  TV 
schedule. 

4.  The  absence  of  direct  physical  contact. 

Probably  the  major  roadblock  to  ITv  usage  has  been  the  negative 
response  from  faculty  and  administration.  In  general  there  is  opposition 
to  all  forms  of  educational  technology;  at  least  it  is  often  seen  as  an 
added  burden  to  bear  in  an  already  complicated  schedule  and  pattern  of 
responsibilities;  at  worst  it  is  seen  as  a direct  threat  to  the  instruc- 
tor’s existence.  Contrasting  the  pro  and  anti-ITV  professor  in  Resistance 
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to  Innovation  in  Higher  Education,  Evans  and  Leppmann  note: 

. . .we  may  picture  the  pro-ITV  professor  as  being  more 
adventuresome,  flexible,  and  mobile  in  his  thinking  and 
teaching.  His  concern  is  not  limited  to  the  narrowly 
defined  academic  aspects  of  the  university;  rather,  he 
tends  to  see  the  university  as  a social  as  well  as  aca- 
demic community ...  he  is  far  more  willing  to  experiment 
with  new  methods  and  techniques  than  his  anti-ITV  colleague. 
However,  in  regard  to  innovations  which  affect  the  social 
aspects  of  the  university,  he  may  be  less  willing  to 
support  change... We  find  that  the  anti-ITV  professor  is 
narrowly  focused  on  questions  and  events  which  revolve 
around  the  traditional  academic  f ramework. . .He  perceives 
himself  as  being  highly  competent  in  his  chosen  profession, 
and  thus,  he  spends  more  time  doing  what  he  thinks  he  does 
best — teaching  by  traditional  methods.  He  sees  as  the 
greatest  threat  those  forces  within  his  environment  which 
might  "dilute**  the  academic  aspects  of  the  university,  or 
alter  his  role  within  it.^^ 

Student  acceptance  has  been  more  favorable,  particularly  when  the 

reasons  for  ITV  are  explained.  W.  J.  McKeachie  has  noted: 

Attitudes  of  students  toward  the  media  are  probably  not 
a direct  measure  of  their  educational  values.  Studies 
of  student  attitudes  toward  teachers. .. films ...  and  tele- 
vision. ..  indicate  only  small  relationships  between  **liking'* 
and  learning  outcomes. 

Students  seem  to  learn  regardless  of  the  medium. 

EVALUATION 


Robert  Dub in  and  R.  Alan  Hedley's  1969  publication,  The  Medium  May 
Be  Related  to  the  Message,  is  a study  of  research  experiments  on  ITV.  They 
conclude  that  inst rupt ional  television  is  just  as  good  or  bad  as  other 
college  instructional  methods. 

Their  conclusions  include  the  following 

1.  In  one-way  TV  versus  face-to-face  instruction,  59.5%  favored  ETV, 
3^.2%  favored  facerto-face . 

2,  In  face-to-face  instruction  versus  to-way  TV,  22,9%  favored  ETV, 

_ 77.1%  favored  face-to-face. 

o 
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3.  In  face-to-face  versus  ETV  when  a lecture  was  employed,  42.5% 
favored  ETV,  55.9%  favored  face-to-face. 

4.  In  the  difference  between  lecturing  face-to-face  or  by  one- 
way TV,  50%  favored  ETV,  47.9%  favored  face-to-face. 

5.  In  the  teaching  of  Humanities,  63.5%  favored  ETV,  36.5% 
favored  face-to-face. 

6.  In  Psychology,  68.2%  favored  ETV,  31.8%  face-to-face. 

7*  In  Social  Sciences,  59.2%  favored  ETV,  38.8%  face-to-face. 

8.  In  Math  and  Science,  45.1%  favored  ETV,  52.9%  face-to-face. 

A 1966  comparison  at  Michigan  State  University  between  closed-circuit 
TV  teaching  and  classroom  teaching  without  two-way  communication  showed 
that  if  TV  lectures  were  available  in  the  student's  residence,  65%  would 
prefer  TV  over  conventional  methods;  if  TV  lectures  were  on  at  a more  con- 
venient time,  70%  would  take  TV;  if  all  sections  of  a given  class  were 
filled,  75%  would  take  the  TV  course. 

G.  C.  Chu  and  W.  Schramm  have  said: 

While  the  previous  comparisons  made  by  Schramm  indicated 
that  instructional  television  had,  on  the  average,  some 
what  less  success  with  humanities  than,  for  instance,  with 
natural  science,  the  more  recent  comparisons  we  have  made 
Suggest  just  the  opposite.  The  over-all  impression  one 
gets  from  the  two  summaries  of  comparisons  seems  to  be: 

So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  available  research  evidence, 
there  is  no  general  area  where  television  cannot  be  used 

on 

efficiently  to  teach  the  students.  ^ 

These  evaluations  refer  to  primitive  uses  that  have  not  exploited  the 
most  important,  unique  characteristics  of  the  medium  in  lesson  preparation 
and  presentation. 

This  is  not  true  of  "Sesame  Street"  which  makes  sophisticated  use 
of  the  medium.  The  Educational  Testing  Service  recently  carried  out  an 
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evaluation  of  ’’Sesame  Street’’  which  showed  a substantial  gain  in  learning 
among  those  who  watched  the  show  regardless  of  environment.  Those  who 
watch  the  show  more  gain  more;  those  who  discussed  what  was  presented  with 
their  parents  learned  faster  than  those  watching  alone, The  last  finding 
suggests  TV  will  not  make  the  teacher  obsolete. 

There  still  remains  a great  deal  to  be  done  before  we  have  a thorough 
evaluation  of  ITV,  Meanwhile,  Brian  Groombridge  points  out  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  Television: 

The  justification  for  expressly  educational  broadcasting,., 
is  the  same  as  the  justification  for  socially  organized 
education  itself.  Often  the  purpose  is  thwarted;  the 
teacher  is  incompetent;  the  school  is  bad;  but  it  is 
better  to  have  schools  than  not.  So  it  is  better  to  have 
educational  television  than  not. 22 

COSTS  AND  FUNDING 

Studies  of  the  economics  of  ITV  are  necessarily  tentative;  technology 
and  costs  are  changing  rapidly,  and  often  basic  assumptions  about  equip- 
ment, use,  lesson  preparation  have  a short  life.  In  1958,  Carpenter  and 

Greenhill  suggested  the  costs  were  feasible  for  courses  with  more  than  200 
23 

students,  E.  I,  Seibert’s  1958  study  indicated  cost  advantages  in 
courses  with  150  to  270  students, 

Estimating  capital  and  operational  costs  of  an  educational  station  is 
risky.  Capital  costs  for  most  ETV  stations  average  about  $500,000  but 
vary  widely.  Operating  budgets  for  in-school  television  may  range  from 
$1,000  to  $650,000,  depending  on  the  system.  The  medium  cost  for  producing 
a half-hour  in-school  program  is  about  $200;  an  ITV  series  of  30  programs 
may  cost  approximately  $75,000,^^ 
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Federal  support  for  ITV  has  come  from  cost-shared  funds  covered  by 
Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Section  601(e)  on  ITV  was 
amended  in  1968  to  authorize  $10  million  for  1970  and  1971  each.  However, 
a like  sum  was  promised  for  1969  and  only  $1.5  million  was  appropriated. 
Section  601(a,  provides  for  equipment  acquisition  and  the  figure  of  $60 
million  was  authorized  for  1970  and  1971  each.  However,  in  1969  only  $14.5 
million  Was  appropriated.^^ 

CONCLUSION 

The  1970's  will  be  critical  years  for  instructional  television,  and 
a period  during  which  the  entire  TV  industry  may  change.  Eugene  Moon  of 
the  Community  Cablevision  Company  of  Newport  Beach  reports  there  are 
approximately  2,500  CATV  systems  in  operation,  serving  3,700  ccmmunities , 
averaging  1,850  people  per  system.  In  ten  years,  an  estimated  7,500  systems 
will  serve  30  million  homes. Eventually  any  town  with  TV  sets  may  be 
serviced  with  cable  lines. 

With  the  emergence  of  cable  television,  the  FCC  is  considering  making 
20  to  80  channels  mandatory  for  new  TV  sets.  When  a TV  set  can  receive 
such  a large  number  of  channels,  the  programming  can  be  much  ntore  varied 
and  extensive  than  that  found  on  commercial  TV. 

If  a TV  channel  broadcasted  college  courses  12  hours  daily,  there  would 
be  4,380  course-hours  annually.  About  ten  channels  would  be  required  to 
handle  a university's  curriculum. 

Teleprompter  Corporation~the  largest  CATV  firm— and  its  principal 
stockholder,  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  is  reportedly  planning  a satellite 
relay  system  that  may  carry  100  channels. 
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Video-tape  recorders,  copying  machines,  and  other  devices  which  might 
be  integrated  into  an  educational  TV  system  are  being  mass  produced.  The 
possibility  or  even  likelihood  of  a national  cable  network,  in  conjunction 
with  satellite  relay  stations,  laser  beam  signal  carrier  could  dramatically 
change  the  cost  £ . the  fundamental  nature  of  the  nation’s  entire  communi- 

cations operation.  Burglar  alarms,  shopping,  billing,  banking  and  credit 
card  verification,  two-way  video  links  and  many  more  functions  might  be 
integrated  into  such  a system. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  today  some  25  million  adults  following  adult 
education  courses  at  schools,  libraries,  churches,  business  establishments, 
and  union  halls.  The  idea  continues  to  spread:  education,  if  one  is  inter- 

ested, does  not  end  at  age  18  or  21.  Television  makes  it  extremely  conven- 
ient to  watch  educational  courses  by  eliminating  the  necessity  to  spend  time 
driving  to  schools  and  parking. 

Marshall  McLuhan  has  written: 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  relation  of  TV  to  the  learning  pro- 
cesL-^,  the  answer  is  surely  that  the  TV  image,  by  its  stress 
of  participation,  dialogue,  and  depth,  has  brought  to  Ameri- 
cans new  demands  for  crash-programming  in  educat ion . . . . The 
revolution  has  already  taken  place  at  home.  TV  has  changed 
our  sense-lives  and  our  mental  processes.  It  has  created  a 
taste  for  all  experience  in  depth  that  affects  language 
teaching  as  much  as  car  sty les . . . . Not  only  deeper,  but  fur- 
ther, into  all  knowledge  has  become  the  normal  popular  demand 
since  TV. 1..  Merely  to  put  the  present  classroom  on  TV  would 
be  like  putting  movies  on  TV.  The  result  would  be  a hybrid 
that  is  neither.  The  right  approach  is  to  ask,  "What  can 
TV  do  that  the  classroom  cannot  do  for  French,  or  for  physics?" 

The  answer  is:  "TV  can  illustrate  the  interplay  of  process 
and  growth  of  forms  of  all  kinds  as  nothing  else  can."^^ 


The  fact  that  ITV  results  have  been  comparable  to  classroom  teaching 
says  little  about  ITV’s  real  educational  potential,  or  about  what  to  expect 
of  the  young  students  bom  and  bred  on  media. 

Dr.  George  Steiner  of  San  Francisco  State  College  says  previous 
exposure  to  technological  methods  will  mean  student  improvement  in  each 
progressive  course  taught  with  technology . The  combination  of  computer 
and  television  may  be  the  dominant  mode  of  education  in  the  future.  The 
computer  will  help  the  student  choose  the  most  suitable  course  and  format 
for  him  and  use  the  TV  screen  as  one  tool  of  CAI. 

If  today’s  higher  education  is  to  be  opened  up  to  the  millions  of 
people  unserved  by  universities  because  of  financial  and  other  restric- 
tions, ITV  appears  to  offer  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  solution. 

Today’s  youth  is  changing;  TV  has  played  a major  role  in  that  change. 
Every  generation  inherits  all  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  preceding  gener— 
erations.  Today’s  young  generation  has  a very  complicated  burden  to 
shoulder  and  must  make  full  use  of  every  asset  it  can  find. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1.  A non-profit  ITV  agency,  federally  sponsored  but  independently 
managed  should  be  established.  It  would  consist  of  educators, 
administrators  and  students  to  coordinate  and  regulare  all  ITV 
affairs.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  become  identi- 
fied with  the  needs  of  commerce;  it  should,  therefore,  have  no 
direct  control  over  the  educational  application  of  television. 

The  creation  of  COMSAT  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, both  federally  sponsored  independent  agencies,  emphasizes  the 
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importance  of  television  and  communications;  a national  I TV 
agency  is  the  next  logical  step. 

Within  the  national  I TV  office,  blue  ribbon  committees  in 
each  field  of  study  should  be  formed  to  advise  and  guide  the 
development  of  ITV  in  each  subject  area,  and  should  make  recom- 
mendations on  curriculum. 

An  excise  tax  on  each  new  TV  set  sold  might  be  levied  to 
help  pay  for  the  work  of  the  national  agency.  A more  regular 
source  of  revenue  would  be  an  annual  registration  fee  levied 
on  each  TV  set.  England  has  such  an  annual  tax  which,  if  intro- 
duced in  America,  would  raise  nearly  a billion  dollars  annually. 

2.  A definitive  system  cost  study  should  be  undertaken,  examining 

requirements  for  network  channels,  equipment  and  facilities,  pro- 
gramming, research  and  development  and  personnel. 

• 3.  Resource  centers  must  be  created.  Richard  Meyer,  director  of 

the  school  TV  service  for  WNDT-EBC,  says  that  "almost  no  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  experimenting 
with  the  software  or  programming  aspects  of  the  medium. These 
centers  would  include  teachers,  writers,  and  film  makers  who 
would  examine  how  media  affect  people  and  apply  the  results  to 
teaching.  These  centers  might  be  especially  useful  in  ghetto 
areas  where  young  people  could  be  educated,  trained  for  careers 
in  broadcasting,  and  prepared  for  higher  education  institutions. 

A.  Every  major  college  and  university  should  have  a Media/ Communica- 
tions Department.  Television  is  much  too  important  and  vital  in 
the  American  life  style  to  not  be  extensively  studied  and  used. 
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